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A.N. P. A. Will Fight NRA Paper Plan 


“To A Finish,” Hanson Declares 


Newsprint Makers Now Have Illegal Monopoly, He Tells Code Hearings, 


and Seek to Gain It U.S. Sanction—Peril to Freedom Cited 


By GEORGE H. MANNING 
Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher 


NA ASHINGTON. D. C., Aug. 6— 
Newspaper publishers have thrown 
down the gauntlet to NRA and the 
ewsprint industry, announcing a “fight 
the finish” against the proposal for 
reation of a newsprint planning and 
adjustment board which, they say, 
would make possible the greatest monop- 
ply that has existed since the Federal 
ourts smashed a similar combine in 1917. 
With a blistering attack on the con- 
titutional, legal and ethical aspects of 
e proposal, Elisha Hanson, Washing- 
on attorney for the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, warned 
he recovery administration at a public 
earing, August 3, that the program 
ill be fought with “every proper 
eans.” Former Secretary of State 
Bainbridge Colby followed with a scath- 
ng denunciation of the newsprint com- 
bine and counselled NRA to “snap out 
pf it.” 

Paradoxically, the only strenuous 

ght made for creation of the board, 
other than that which came from or- 
ganized labor, was waged by a pub- 

isher, L. A. Rossman of Grand Rapids, 

inn. His interest was, he conceded, 
hat of a citizen of a newsprint produc- 
ing community, and he did not argue as 
a member of the publishing industry. 
To his charge that a combination such 
as NRA is asked to foster would be in 
irect contempt of the Federal court’s 
junction, Mr. Colby added the objec- 
ion that it would be such a restraint 
pon the press as to violate the first 

endment to the United States Con- 
stitution. He asserted the freedom of 
he press means “something more than 
he right to free expression of opinion.” 

“It means,” he declared, “the freedom 
of production, the freedom of publishing, 
and that freedom could not be more 

enaced than by handing over to 
greedy manufacturers a monopoly upon 

he basic product of the publishing 
business. 

“The great newspaper publishing busi- 

ess will loyally cooperate with every 
equirement to effectuate the purposes 
of N.LR.A., but it will not submit to a 

iolation of its constitutional rights or 
be guilty of disregard of its duty as 
custodian of the great American 
principle of liberty.” 
> ending a warning to the recovery 
administration that it must remain 
within the powers granted to it by 
Congress, the former cabinet member 
reminded: “You are not even a court 
of concurrent jurisdiction (with the 
Federal court) ; you are merely an ad- 
ministrative body.” 

Aware of the storm of criticism that 
was to break about its head, the news- 
print code authority put on only a 
feeble case for the amendment, Chair- 
man Edgar Rickard reading a few para- 
graphs of a prepared statement in which 
responsibility for the planning and ad- 
justment board program was laid to 

The amendment, he said, was submit- 
ted to a conference of publishers, news- 
Print producers and labor last April 
and, “the newsprint code authority ac- 
cepted the suggestion for the creation 
of such a board and has approved the 
functions assigned to the board.” 








The code authority offered no rebuttal 
to the charges heaped upon sponsors of 
the production control and price fixing 
agency. 

In addition to the criticism leveled at 
the proposal by Messrs. Hanson and 
Colby, were those directed at the ad- 
justment and planning board idea by 
Floyd Chalfant of the Waynesboro 
(Pa.) Record-Herald, and by Paul Pat- 
terson, attorney for the Scripps-Howard 
group. 

Mr. Chalfant spoke for 278 members 
of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, reiterating the ob- 
jections recorded by Attorney Hanson. 

The objective sought by the newsprint 
industry, Patterson declared, is a price- 
fixing arrangement under which the 
product may be sold to foreign con- 
sumers at low prices and at the same 
time maintain a high domestic market, 
running eventually to $50 a ton. 

To an inquiry by the deputy admin- 
istrator asking whether he considered 
$50 a ton high for newsprint, Patterson 
answered: “It is when some manufac- 
turers are selling to English publishers 
for $30 a ton and in some instances to 
South American users for as low as 
$30 a ton. If that is not high, I don’t 
know what is.” 

Further declaring the proposition to 
be in violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, the Clayton act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, Mr. Patterson 
interpreted the movement as designed to 
bring about an equalization of prices 
through a zone system—in other words, 
an effort on the part of the producers 
to make a profit on transportation. 


In his opening statement, Mr. Han- 
son said members of A. N. P. A. use 
80 per cent of the newsprint paper 
consumed in this country each year. 
He presented for the record a com- 
munication from the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, whose 
opposition was set out as follows: 

“Our Association has an interest in 
this proposal different from vublishers 
in other sections. Definite plans are 
being worked out to erect a mill in the 
South to manufacture newsprint of 
standard quality from pine trees grown 
in the South. Those plans would be 
jeopardized seriously if not entirely 
thwarted by making such a proposal ef- 
fective. 

“The entire tenor, purpose and plan 
of the proposed amendment is to create 
a monopoly and make secure, at arbi- 
trary cost to consumers, the present 
newsprint industry in this country and 
Canada, with Newfoundland thrown in 
for good measure, with approval of the 
United States Government, and to do 
under the guise of a code that which 
cannot be done legally now in view of 
the final decree filed in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York on No- 
vember 26, 1917.” 

Launching his offensive, Hanson 
charged: “The proposal is virtually for 
government control of the monopoly. 
the most vicious of all forms of control, 
if I may be permitted to say so, with 
the United States producers acting in 
an association and in part through the 
administration in concert with the Cana- 
dian manufacturers.” 








Lieut. Tulley of Army, New Deputy on 
Newsprint Code, Succeeding Pickard 


By GEORGE H. MANNING 
Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Following 

protest by Elisha Hanson, Wash- 
ington attorney for the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, and 
others, the National Recovery Admin- 
istration has barred its doors to W. W. 
Pickard, former deputy administrator, 
who formulated the newsprint code, then 
quit NRA for lucrative employment by 
that industry. 

Pickard’s action runs counter to Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson’s ukase that officials 
of the recovery administration must not 
enter the employ of the industries whose 
codes they have supervised in any capa- 
city relating to administration of the 
compacts. Such an arrangement is con- 
sidered by NRA analogous to the ac- 
tion of an attorney who attempts to 
handle first one, then the other, side 
of a given case. 

“T cannot control him, but I will not 
recognize him as an official of a code 
which he has helped to make. It’s an 
obvious violation of ethics,” said. Gen. 
Johnson with considerable feeling. 

The official position held by Pickard 
is that of coordinator of eight of the 
paper codes and his salary is estimated 


as high as $50,000. He received $6,000 
during the days when he was directing 
as a Federal officer, the several news- 
print and paper codes. 

_ What effect the recovery administra- 
tion’s refusal to deal with Pickard will 
have is, of course, problematic. As an 
industrial coordinator his work will be 
required to have NRA sanction and 
cooperation all along the line and the 
recovery administration’s action in pull- 
ing the “Welcome” mat from its door 
is likely to lead to complexity for him. 
_ Incidentally, Pickard is credited with 
having developed the plan for creation 
of a newsprint planning and adjustment 
board before he left the recovery ad- 
ministration to go on the payroll of that 
industry. 

His successor as deputy administra- 
tor in charge of this group of codes, 
youthful Lieut. David Tulley, U. S. 
Army, fresh from duty with troops in 
the Philippines, although presiding at 
the hearing in the capacity of an im- 
partial chairman, entered the discus- 
sion several times to dispute statements 
of code Opponents and to criticise their 
objections. 


Deputy Administrator Tulley inter- 
rupted Hanson to engage him in a dis- 
cussion based on the claim that pub- 
lishers would have representation on the 
board which would originate all pro- 
posals. This Hanson denied for the rea- 
son that the publishers will not accept 
appointment, and for the further reason 
that the administrator can initiate pro- 
posals independently of the board. 

Continuing, Hanson outlined the func- 
tions of the board: To consider the 
domestic requirements of paper consum- 
ers; the ability of the industry to meet 
those requirements; and the importa- 
tion of paper and the necessity therefor. 

“There is no necessity for any in- 
vestigation of the necessity for the im- 
portation of paper when this local indus- 
try can produce only 35 or 40 per cent 
of what we require. We have got to 
have importation and the only purpose 
of that provision as we see it 1s to have 
this government come along and say 
that the importation shall come from 
just one place—and that place is Can- 
ada,” the attorney argued. 

The newspaper industry, he contin- 
ued, wants to avoid any proration of 
imports, and desires no agency with 
power to say that there shall be no new 
production, no new mill or no increase 
in production of existing mills. 

“The whole thing is shot through 
with illegalities,’ Hanson exclaimed. 
“This board cannot be created. There 
is no authority in the NIRA for the Ad- 
ministrator to approve of any plan 
which would violate the law itself. The 
law specifically prohibits monopolies and 
monopolistic practices and it cannot be 
denied that the sole purpose of this sup- 
plemental code is to set up a monopoly 
and indulge in monopolistic practices in 
the United States. 

“Furthermore, if it were not for the 
absolute prohibition in the recovery act 
itself, which prevents the approval by 
NRA, the plan would have to be re- 
jected because it is in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law as well as the 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act.” 

A third reason why the plan cannot 
be approved, he pointed out, is the exist- 
ence of a perpetual injunction issued by 
the Federal court against the news- 
print manufacturers engaging in such a 
combine as here contemplated. If this 
decree is now to be modified, Hanson 
inquired: “Who would seek its modifi- 
cation? The manufacturers, all of 
whom have ignored its prohibitions and 
violated its mandates? They would be 
repulsed at the very threshold of the 
court. They would be instantly recog- 
nized as coming into a court of equity 
with hands not only soiled but stained 
and steeped in contempt of its orders!” 

Hanson charged the producers al- 
ready are operating under a monopo- 
listic agreement under which they have 
declared an armistice on competition, 
adding: “I submit the time has come 
when the NRA, instead of listening fur- 
ther to their pleas, should refer their 
acts to the Attorney-General for ap- 
propriate action.” 

The publishers’ attorney announced he 
has documentary proof of the combine’s 
activity in suppressing competition 

(Continued on page 39) 
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COMPANY UNION ISSUE 
DENIED BY HOWARD 


Says He Is Opposed to Such Organ- 
izations—Will Sign Contract With 
His Own Employes as a Unit of 
New York Guild 


The Newspaper Guild of New York 
will meet with Roy W. Howard, presi- 
dent and editor otf New York World- 
Telegram, and other Scripps-Howard 
executives, in the Scripps-Howard oi- 
fices at 230 Park Avenue on August 14. 

Mr. Howard has stated that the 
World-Telegram is ready to negotiate 
with the editorial employes, through the 
Guild, or representatives of their own 
choosing, in compliance with Section 
7a of the NIRA, and takes the posi- 
tion that any contract which may be 
entered into as a result of collective bar- 
gaining must naturally be between the 
World-Telegram and the World-Tele- 
gram chapter of the Guild, acting for 
all of the editorial employes. 

Officers of the New York Guild have 
been urging Mr. Howard to agree in ad- 
vance to sign a contract with the News- 
paper Guild of New York, and in a 
resolution adopted recently went on rec- 
ord as “unalterably opposed to the so- 


called ‘company union’ or _ variant 
thereof.” ; 
The resolution in full read: “Be- 


cause Roy W. Howard, in letters to 
the Newspaper Guild of New York and 
orally to members of the World-Tele- 
gram staff, has stated that any agree- 
ment as to wages and working condi- 
tions must be made between the 
management and its employes, the 
World-Telegram Unit of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York herewith places it- 
self on record as unalterably opposed to 
the so-called ‘company union,’ or any 
modification or variant thereof; and in 
accordance with the constitution under 
which the World-Telegram Unit exists, 
reaffirms that it must refuse to nego- 
tiate or sign any agreement with the 
World-Telegram except by the News- 
paper Guild of New York.” 

Mr. Howard said: “There is no com- 
pany union issue involved in the World- 
Telegram’s forthcoming negotiation with 
its editorial employes. There will be 
none unless the employes themselves in- 
ject such an issue. The Scripps-How- 
ard organization has editorially ex- 
pressed itself as opposed to the company 
union. We are entirely in sympathy 
with the idea of a negotiation with our 
editorial employes under the terms of 
Section 7a. We are and have been ready 
to negotiate with our editorial em- 
ployes collectively and as a chapter of 
the Newspaper Guild, through any rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. We 
have taken no part in, and have in no 
manner attempted to influence, or direct, 
the organization of the World-Telegram 
chapter of the Guild. We have, in the 
preliminary discussions with members of 
the Executive Committee of the New 
York Guild, stated that naturally in 
event of our arriving at an agreement 
with the negotiators, the agreement it- 
self would, in the nature of things, ob- 
viously have to be an agreement between 
the World-Telegram and its own em- 
ployes.” 





SHOCKED COPY DESK 


Ball of Fire Dances Over Item- 
Tribune Slot, But Does No Harm 
_New Orteans, La., August 8—A bolt 
of lightning during a rainstorm here 
today came down an automatic sprinkler 
system pipe into the editorial office of 
the /tem-Tribune, and threw a ball of 
fire into the middle of the copy desk. 

The ball, about the size of a man’s 
fist, split into several smaller balls. 
They danced several seconds on the 
desk, then vanished. 

Fred Coburn, sitting in the slot, 
turned wide eyes on city editor Don 
Higgins. 

“You almost had a story for the final,” 
he gasped. 

The ball of lightning missed Coburn’s 
head by inches. 


PITTSBURGH WAGE SCALES 


Restore 10 Per Cent Cuts for Printers, 
Pressmen and Stereotypers 
Wage-scale agreements with Local 


No. 7, International Typographical 
Union of Pittsburgh, and the three 
Pittsburgh newspapers, Post Gasette, 


Press and Sun Telegraph have been 
signed. The new scale operates for two 
years from May 12, 1934, and the 10 
per cent reduction in wages is restored, 
wages now being as of 1931. The day 
wage scale is $58 a week and the night 
scale $61 a week. 

The Web Pressmen’s Union No. 9 
secured an agreement for one year with 
a 10 per cent wage cut restoration. 
The day wage will be $49 weekly and 
the night scale $49 weekly. The scale 
is effective one year from June 18. 

Stereotypers Union No. 56 negotiated 
a wage scale for one year from July 1, 
with a 10 per cent wage cut restoration. 
The day wage scale is $51.50 weekly 
and the night wage scale is $54.50 
weekly. 

The Iron City Trades Council an- 
nounced that for the first time the 
Teamsters’ Local Union had obtained a 
wage-scale agreement from the Pitts- 
burgh publishers, the wage scale rang- 
ing from 60 to 82 cents an hour. 


GUILD’S ONLY MEMBER 
ON DAILY IS FIRED 


One-Man Unit on Staten Island Ad- 
vance Vanishes—Publisher Charges 
Incompet Guild Officer on 


L. I. Press Discharged 


The one-man guild unit on the Staten 
Island (N. Y.) Advance vanished into 
thin air this week with the discharge of 
the New York guild’s sole representa- 
tive on the Advance—Alexander L. 
Crosby, news editor and editorial writer. 

Norman Newhouse, managing editor, 
and brother of S. I. Newhouse, pub- 
lisher, who is now in Europe, told 
Epitor & PUBLISHER that Crosby was 
not discharged for guild activities. Two 
weeks ago, Mr. Newhouse said, Crosby 
had been told that it was necessary that 
he be shifted to the Jamaica Long 
Island Press, another Newhouse paper, 
at the same salary. Incompetence was 
given as the reason for the change. 
Mr. Crosby refused to be shifted, and 
his discharge followed, Mr. Newhouse 
said. Crosby had been with the paper 
five years, 

The representative assembly of the 
New York guild will consider Crosby’s 
case at its meeting Aug. 14. 

Mr. Crosby called a meeting July 18 
to organize an Advance unit of the 
guild. Fourteen staff members voted 
against organizing, and one voted in 
favor, Mr. Crosby being that one. 

Harry Weinberg, a rewrite man on 
the Long Island Press and an officer 
of the Press guild unit, was discharged 
recently. The management charged in- 
competence. His case will be heard by 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 
Aug. 13—N.E.A. Board of Di- 


rectors meeting, N.E.A. head- 
quarters, Chicago. 
Aug. 16-18—East Tennessee 


Press Association, annual meet- 
ing, Newport, Tenn. 

Rug. 16-18—Canadian Weekly 
Newspaper Assn., 15th annual 
convention, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Sept. 2-3—Midwest Advertising 
Managers’ Assn., semi-annual 
meeting, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 11-12—National Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., 14th annual meet- 
ing, Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa. 

Sept. 20-21—Associated Court 
and Commercial Newspapers, an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Sept. 20-22—Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Assn., meeting, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 











the Press’ grievance committee, meet- 
ing with Press representatives, Aug. 13. 





JOHNSTOWN DAILIES MERGE 


Tribune Company Takes Over Demo- 
crat—Morning Tribune Discontinued 
(By telegraph to Epv1tor & PusiisHER) 

Jounstown, Pa., Aug. 9—The Johns- 
town Tribune Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Johnstown Tribune 
since 1853 and the Morning Tribune 
since August, 1933, has taken over the 
Johnstown Democrat Company, pub- 
lisher of the Johnstown Democrat. The 
Democrat was established in 1888 as a 
morning paper and continued as such 
until July, 1933, when it changed to the 
evening field. 

Beginning with the issue of Aug. 9 
the Morning Tribune was discontinued 
and the Democrat was published from 
the plant of the Johnstown Tribune 
Publishing Company by the staff of the 
Morning Tribune. 

H. G. Andrews, editor of the Demo- 
crat, will continue as editorial director 
of the Democrat. Walter W. Krebs, 
editor and publisher of the Johnstown 
Tribune, is president of the Johnstown 
Tribune Publishing Company. 

Kelly-Smith Company will be the 
representatives of the new combination 
in the national field. 





N.E.A. MEETING AUGUST 13 

Directors of the National Editorial 
Association will hold an organization 
meeting in Chicago at the N.E.A. head- 
quarters, 134 N. LaSalle Street, Aug. 
13, Harry Rutledge, managing direc- 
tor, announced this week. Members 
of the Joint National Code Authority 
for Industries A-2 and A-5 of the 
Graphic Arts Code will hold their regu- 
lar quarterly meeting in Chicago the 
same week, beginning Aug. 15 
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PUT FEDERAL TAXES 
ON BENNETT HOME 
Another Big Bite Out of Herald Edi. : 
tor’s Gift to Needy Newspaper. 
men by Income Tax 
Bureau 
By Georce H. MANNING 


(Washington Correspondent, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


WasuHincT0n, D. C.—Federal income 
taxes in the amount of $28,303.03 are 
payable out of the fund set up by the 
late James Gordon Bennett for the New 


York Journalists Home, the U,. §. 
Board of Tax Appeals has ruled, 
When Mr. Bennett died he left a 


will provideing that an annual payment 
of $50,000 should be made to his wife 
and that annuities should be paid to 19 
other named persons. After a number 
of specific legacies were paid, it was 
provided the residue was to be set 
aside for the home for aged, ill and | 
needy New York newspapermen. 

The Bennett estate was inventoried | 
at $5,929,030.44, but debts, legacies and 
taxes reduced this by $2,229,807.24, 
whereupon 3,132,810 was set aside for 
the home, subject to taxes, charges and 
the annuities. For the first two years 
that the home was in existence the pay- 
ment to Mrs. Bennett and the other 
beneficiaries was made out of the prin- 
cipal of the estate, but thereafter it 
was taken from income, as was the 
right of the executors. 

In 1929 the executors paid the an- 
nuitants $148,403.75 and in 1930 paid 
them $146,421.88, both payments being 
out of the income of the estate and not 
from principal. In the same years, 
$25,000, and $23,518.81 was paid from 
income for the purposes of the home, | 

When income tax returns for the | 
two years were filed, the executors | 
sought to deduct from the taxable fund 
the amounts paid to the annuitants, 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
disallowed these deductions, pointing 
out that unless the entire income, less 
that part which actually was paid to 
the home, was subjected to federal tax- 
ation, the government would lose the 


ee 


ee ete 


ee 


substantial earnings of a large estate 


The executors argued that the chari- [ 
table purpose of Mr. Bennett’s bequest 
to the home would be defeated in large 
measure if the residue which eventually 
was to become the property of the in- 
stitution was depleted by annual tax 
payments. 








STILL UNDER CODES 


Newspapers and Press Services Not © 
Included in NRA Exemptions 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Daily news 
papers andd industries operating un- 


der the graphic arts codes, which 
includes most of the weeklies, are 
among the purely local enterprises 


which are not exempted from the pro- 
visions of their NRA codes, General 
Hugh S. Johnson has made it em- | 
phatic in an administrative ordef in- 
creasing the number of trades to which : 
compacts are no longer applicable in | 
communities of 2,508 persons, or less. | 
Under an executive order signed by 
President Roosevelt, May 15, Johnson 
was empowered to relieve service indus- 
tries and retail groups from compliance 
with approved codes. On May 26 the 
Administrator exempted several, and 
this week he added a number of others. 


-_ 





CHARLES ROSS PROMOTED 


Named Editor of Editorial Page of 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Charles Ross, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, has been made editor ot the 
editorial page of that newspaper. 

His promotion follows the recent ap- 
pointment of Clark McAdams, who had 
been in charge of the editorial page 
eight years, as associate editor. 

Raymond P. Brandt has been placed 
in charge of the Post-Dispatch’s W ash- 
ington bureau. 
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A.N. A. SURVEYS FORCED COMBINATIONS 


Half of Morning A.B.C. Newspapers Covered by Plan, National Advertisers Report, Tabulating 


Statistics on 163 Groups and Listing Objections 
By ROBERT S. MANN 


HE Association of National Ad- 

vertisers, which has for years 
voiced criticism of forced newspaper 
combinations, took another step this 
week by issuing a report on “A Study 
of the 329 Daily Newspapers Sold Only 
In Combination to the National Adver- 
tiser.’ The report, consisting of a 
bound volume of tables covering all 
these newspapers, with a separate 20- 
page summary, is the work of the 
A. N. A. Newspaper Committee and 
the headquarters staff. It seeks to pre- 
sent, according to a foreword by Paul 
B. West, managing director of the 
A. N. A., “facts which will enable na- 
tional advertisers to appraise the true 
value of each individual combination 
as well as to draw their own conclu- 
sions with regard to combinations gen- 
erally.” 

The 329 newspapers, according to the 
report, comprise 163 combinations, pub- 
lished in 160 cities, of which 29 are 
cities of more than 100,000 population. 
Not all the combinations are morning 
and evening; there are 158 morning 
newspapers and 171 evening newspapers. 
Fifty-three per cent of all morning 
A. B. C. newspapers, and 42 per cent 
of all morning newspapers, are in- 
cluded in the combinations. Forty-five 
per cent of the combination newspapers 
sell space to local advertisers on an 
optional basis. In 30 of the cities the 
combination newspapers have local 
competition. 

The general rule is that combination 

copy does not permit of a change in size 
or composition from one issue to an- 
other, and 66 per cent of the combina- 
tions say that second insertion of com- 
bination copy must run in the issue 
immediately following first insertion. 
Eighty-eight of. the 129 Sunday news- 
papers are sold out of combination 
with their dailies, the others in com- 
bination with either morning or evening 
issue. 
_ Turning to circulations and advertis- 
ing rates, the A. N. A. report states 
that 68 per cent of the combinations 
showed rate increases in 1933 compared 
with 1929. This, it appears farther on, 
refers to the minimum milline general 
advertising rates, rather than to the 
actual rates. The report cites total cir- 
culations in 1933 as showing an 8 per 
cent loss from 1929 figures for A. B. C. 
newspapers, and approximately 2 per 
cent for non-A. B. C. papers. This 
decline would in itself account for mod- 
erate increases in milline rates if there 
had been no changes in card rates. 

The circulations used, incidentally, are 
taken from publishers’ statements of 
Sept. 30, 1933, and the conclusions as 
to milline rates therefore disregard the 
substantial recovery in circulations re- 
ported in March of this year by many 
newspapers, 

Although the report is careful to 
State that it is essential to analyze the 
combination papers individually instead 
of averaging them, it in one place falls 
into the error warned against. This 
cites the 1933 average circulations for 
all newspapers as 34,938 for the morn- 
ing field, 14,330 for the evening field, 
and 47,511 for Sunday. It adds: 

“Our figures show that the average 
morning circulation and the average 
evening circulation of the combination 
newspapers are nearly the same, morn- 
ing 19,532, evening 19,072, a decrease 
of 58 per cent from the general morning 
average and an increase of 40 per cent 
over the general evening average. 
Combinations in general have had the 
tendency to step up the more lucrative 
circulation, that of the evening paper.” 

It is hard to see how this conclusion 
can be drawn from the averages cited. 
The average circulation for all evening 
newspapers is comparatively low be- 
cause of the great number of after- 
noon newspapers in small cities and 
towns, where there are few morning 
newspapers to be found: and it seems 








highly doubtiul if establishment of a 
combination advertising rate would 
automatically cut the circulation of a 
morning paper and increase the circu- 
lation of its evening paper. 

“There is evidence in many cases,” 
the A. N. A. study goes on, “that al- 
though the evening issue has been 
boosted, the morning issue owes prac- 
tically its entire support to its being 
sold in combination with the evening 
paper.” 

No pronounced trend toward or away 
from forced combinations in recent 
yeat_ is indicated by the figures. The 
last decade, it is stated, produced 59 
per cent of the present combinations, 
and the last three years 14 per cent of 
those for which dates are available. 
If the latter figure applied generally, it 
would mean about 23 combinations in 
three years. On the other hand, the 
report lists 25 combjnations which have 
been broken up since 1930—four by dis- 
continuance of the morning paper, four 
by discontinuance of the evening paper, 
four by establishment of independent 
morning and evening rates, and 13 by 
making the combination rate optional. 

Fifty-five per cent of the combina- 
tions are reported to sell space to local 
advertisers, as well as to general ad- 
vertisers, only in combination. 

The report quotes statements from 
local advertisers and says that 60 to 
66 per cent of them considered one 
paper or the other much superior to its 
combination mate. Fifty per cent of 
the local advertisers favored the evening 
paper, 23 per cent the morning paper, 
and 27 per cent gave no decision. 

This matter of an advertiser’s de- 
cided preference for either a morning 
or an evening paper is listed as one of 
two general objections to the combina- 
tion plan. The other is that “appro- 
priations are often ‘based on a formula 
of sales volume or expectancy which 
will not permit of the use of more than 
one newspaper in some cities.” Six 
other objections are stated as applying 
to some but not all combinations: 


(1) Unfair competition where local 
advertisers are not required to use the 
combination; (2) duplication of circu- 
lation; (3) requirement to purchase 
space in a weaker publication m order 
to use the stronger; (4) requirement to 
buy rural circulation in which the ad- 
vertiser is not interested: (5) incon- 
sistency of using the same copy in 
newspapers of different reader appeal ; 
(6) requirement to use combination 
newspapers Or none at all in a non- 
competitive city. 

On the other hand, the report con- 
cedes that many publishers claim little 
or no duplication of circulation, and 
lists other claims made in justification 
of combinations, as follows: 

“Selling only in combination to the 
local advertiser. 

“Majority of national advertisers 
bought space in each of the papers 
prior to being sold in combination, in 
effort to secure the coverage. 

“The combination makes it possible 
to offer a lower rate. 

“Aids in building up a more adequate 
merchandising service. 

“Not two newspapers, but a 24-hour 
edition. 

“More economical 
tiser and publisher. 

“Does not insist on insertions in con- 
secutive issues, but permits a lapse of 
several days between insertions. 

“Must have a morning edition or be 
compelled to issue a midnight predate 
of the evening paper. 

“Outside circulation supplied by the 
morning paper serves the national ad- 
vertiser.” 

Statistics are given on national (in- 
cluding automotive) and local linage 
carried in 1933; on circulation and per 
cent of circulation going outside the 
trading area; and on circulations in 
1933 as compared to 1929. 

Bearing on duplication of circulation 
by the newspapers in a combination, 
the report states for each paper 
whether news, features, and editorials 
are changed from morning to evening; 


for both adver- 








MAINE ISLAND NAMED FOR C. H. K. CURTIS 














BRONZE tablet commemorating 

the naming of Curtis Island at the 
entrance to the land-locked harbor of 
Camden, Me., in honor of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, Philadelphia publisher and 
philanthropist, was installed August 6 
at the door of the island’s old light- 
house tower. 

The tablet was erected on the birthday 
of Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
daughter of Mr. Curtis. Those pres- 
ent were members of Mrs. Bok’s fam- 
ily, intimate friends and the Town 
Manager and Board of Selectmen of 
Camden. 








Curtis Island, formerly called Negro 
Island, divides into two channels the 
entrance to Camden Harbor. It is 
about 300 by 150 feet. Its trees are 
rooted among rocks, which at the high- 
est point are some thirty feet above 
sea level. The old lighthouse has long 
guided ships through the treacherous 
waters. 

Mr. Curtis was born in Portland, 
Me., on June 18, 1850. He died on 
June 7, 1933. In his later years he 
spent much of his time in Camden dur- 
ing the summer months. Mrs. Bok has 
her summer home there. 


also the excess of combined daily cir- 
culation over Sunday circulation; and 
combination subscription offers. The 
amount of circulation in early editions, 
and the amount obtained by special in- 
ducements, are also shown. d 

The A. N. A. Newspaper Committee, 
which is responsible for the study, is 
headed by Ralph Starr Butler, General 
Foods Corporation, and has these other 
members: David M. Bauer, Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Company; Frank- 
lin Bell, H. J. Heinz Company; Lee 
H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company ; 
Herbert C. Claridge, Salada Tea Com- 
pany; Robert H. Flaherty, recently of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Earle J. Free- 
man, Kellogg Company; Burch _ 
Greene, Chrysler Sales Corporation; 
Eben Griffiths, Socony-Vacuum Com- 
pany; C. W. Harris, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company; M. H. Leister, Sun 
Oil Company; R. F. Rogan, Procter & 
Gamble Company; Frank K. Starbird, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company; 
Edward Strassman, of the A. N. A. 
staff, secretary of the newspaper com- 
mittee. 


PUEBLO DAILIES’ CASE 
HEARD BY BOARD 


Impartial Chairman Hears Evidence 
and Will Announce Decision 
Later—Union and Guild 
Controversies Reviewed 





(Special to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, Aug. 8—Members of the. 
Newspaper Industrial Board, meeting 
here Monday and Tuesday of this week, 
heard the wage rate case of the Pueblo 
(Col.) Star-Journal and Chieftain vs. 
the printers, pressmen and stereotypers 
unions and disposed of several other 
controversies on the docket. 

The Pueblo case was heard before 
Judge Fred C. Gause, of Indianapolis, 
sitting as the impartial chairman. He 
has taken the case under consideration 
and will announce his decision later. 

The case involved a 15-per cent wage 
reduction given all three unions by the 
Colorado Industrial Commission in 
April, 1933. The Commission recently 
restored the 15 per cent wage cut and 
as a result both the publisher and the 
unions appealed the decision to the 
Newspaper Industrial Board. Frank 
§. Hoag, publisher, presented the case 
for the Pueblo newspapers; Charles 
Sumner represented the stereotypers 
union; Edward Gosher, Denver I. T. U. 
representative, the printers, and J. R. 
Spencer, the pressmen. 

Harvey J. Kelly, chairman of the 
board, presided during the sessions in 
which the Pueblo case was not under 
consideration. Other members attend- 
ing the two-day session were: Emanuel 
Levi, Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times; Merrill Lord, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, and E. H. Harris, Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Palladium-Item, represent- 
ing the publishers. Union and guild 
representatives included: Charles P. 
Howard, president of International 
Typographical Union; Leon de Veze, 
president of International Stereotypers 
Union; J. Arthur Rehagea, proxy rep- 
resenting Edward J. Volz, president of 
International Photo Engravers Union; 
and Jonathan Eddy, executive secretary 
of American Newspaper Guild, who 
attended as a guild representative for 
the first time. 

B. Marks, vice-president of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union, who recently re- 
signed, also attended the meeting in the 
capacity of secretary, which position he 
retains. 

Final disposition of most of the cases 
before the board was postponed includ- 
ing New York and Jamaica guild cases, 
which were deferred at the request of 
the guild representative. 
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JOHNSON RENEWS ATTACK ON THE PRESS 


It Garbles and Suppresses Important News, He Broadcasts From Chicago, Calling Reporters 
“Intellectual Prostitutes’? for Opinionated Bosses—-Then Asks Unanimity on NRA 


HICAGO, Aug. 6—Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, national recovery adminis- 
trator, speaking here last Thursday night 
in an address at A Century of Progress, 
which was broadcast throughout the na- 
tion, again attacked his newspaper 
critics in biting phrases and discussed 
the question of the freedom of the 
press from the standpoint of those who 
write “twisted news stories for a con- 
trolled press.” 

Acknowledging the constitutional 
guaranty of a free press, Gen. Johnson 
launched into a tirade against “garbled 
news, suppressed and colored,” relating 
to the NRA. He charged that he had 
seen “able young men prostituting their 
talents in libelous and misleading stories 
pandered as news at the behest of opin- 
ionated bosses.” 
_ Local newspaper and press associa- 
tion reporters covering the general’s 
address at the climax of “NRA Day” 
at the fair, were taken somewhat by 
surprise, inasmuch as there were no 
advance copies of his speech available, 
when the NRA chief, in the closing 
minutes of his talk, again took occa- 
sion to lambaste newspapers in general, 
and those in particular which have been 
outspoken critics of the NRA. 

General Johnson’s address was de- 
voted largely to answering many 
charges that have been directed against 
the NRA program. He declared that 
most of the criticisms are either lies 
or jokes and asked “why, in such a 
situation, we do not have an undivided 
press?” Turning his guns upon the 
press, he said: 

“When I took this job, I said it 
would get me in the end and I have 
seen no reason to change that view. 
It was a job to try to get people to 
behave in business by getting them to 
agree with each other to cut out such 
rough stuff as sweating labor, exploit- 
ing the public, working children, cut- 
throat pricing and various other eye- 
gouging and knee-groining foul tactics. 

It a worked pretty well, but of 
course it has set a lot of people against 
the NRA. I have made no Gace eed 
fighting back and so, of course, there 
are many after my scalp. My friends 
warn me not to do this and I admit 
it gets you nothing but knocks. 

“But I have an idea about it that may 
be smarter than theirs. It is that there 
are about 125,000,000 people in the 
country - . Who have grown sick 
of political and all other kinds of hooey. 
I think they are not fooled by biased 
editorials and twisted news stories. I 
think they would rather taste the truth 
—even though it is bitter—than be led 
by a lot of canned and printed bunk. 

“I protest that it is not freedom of 
the press to suppress and garble impor- 
tant news of public affairs which hap- 
pens not to be in accord with some 
editorial policy or opinion. That is 
domination of the press and, when it is 
practiced by a great chain of newspapers 
under one-man control, it becomes a 
public menace, far more dangerous than 
public domination, because it is control 
to a private end and not a public end.” 


Despite this “vicious” practice of 
some newspapers, General Johnson de- 
clared that ‘the guaranty of a free press 
is sO precious that the cure of such 
abuses can not be censorship or any 
control. He appealed to the press to 
submit a code providing for elimination 
of such practices by its own self-gov- 
erning body. 

“I wish they would straighten out the 
reporter and newsboy controversy and 
I wish we could get more general sup- 
port for NRA,” he said. “In my opin- 
ion the vast majority of both business 
and labor would not give up the codes 
and NRA retains the bulk of public 
support. Why, in such a situation, we 
do not have an undivided press, is be- 
yond me.” 








In line with his expressed hope that 
the newspapers will voluntarily work 
out a code of conduct, the NRA chief 
struck at what he termed the “intellec- 
tual prostitutes who write for a con- 
trolled press.” 

“T have seen news garbled. suppressed 





CRACKING DOWN 1 | 





porters to send no news favorable to 
NRA, but to play up everything that 
might be construed against NRA.’ 

“A reporter for the Tribune, in an 
interview with General Johnson, offered 
to reproduce photostatic copies of such 
orders which Johnson could produce. 
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New Yorx — MRS KATHERINE BUDD A MOTHER with Two en 
“TO SUPPORT, WAS INFORMED “THAT PRESWENT ROOSEVELT HAD TURNED Down 
WER PLEA FOR PERMISSION TO WORK IN HER HOME MAKING AGTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
BECAUSE * “THE PURPOSES OF NRA CODES WOULD GE DEFEATED” 








The Chicago Tribune’s compliments to Gen. Johnson, as paid by Cartoonist Orr. 


When the NRA chief objected to the Aug. 2 picture (left), Mr. Orr on A 


ug. 4 


elected him to the “Tribune Haters Club,” with some distinguished colleagues. 


and colored, and I have seen able young 
men prostituting their talents in libel- 
ous and misleading stories pandered as 
news at the behest of opinionated 
bosses,” he declared. 

“The whole vast humanitarian surge 
for the elimination of sweat shops and 
child labor are perverted in such a 
cartoon as appeared in yesterday’s Trib- 
une which advertises a nonexistent sit- 
uation to become stark propaganda for 
the return of both sweat shops and child 
labor.” 

(The general referred to Carey Orr's 
cartoon in the Aug. 1 Tribune, de- 
picting the “Brain Trust” armed with 
“NRA Prohibitions” cracking down 
Mrs. Katherine Budd, New York mother 
of two children who sought to make 
artificial flowers at home. The Tribune's 
answer to Gen. Johnson appeared Aug. 
4 in another Orr cartoon, showing the 
NRA chief joining the “Tribune Haters 
Club” along with Ex-Mayor Thompson, 
former Governor Small and Senator 
Huey Long.) 

“It is a weariness to the heart and a 
grievous ailment to the stomach,” con- 
tinued the general. “If I did not know 
how little that the editorial page has 
come to mean to citizens of this distric* 
I might feel desperate about it. As rt 
is. it is mistake to dignify that stewing 
pot by mentioning it.” 

Gen. Johnson was reported to have 
been perturbed when he learned that 
most of his radio audience did not hear 
the last six minutes of his address. 
According to schedule, the National 
Broadcasting Company cut off the pivu- 
gram on its chain at 9 p. m., but the 
general kept on speaking until 9:06. 
unaware that all the radio listeners did 
not hear his concluding remarks. The 
general’s speech was heard in full over 
WGN, the Tribune station, and WCFL, 
Chicago Federation of Labor broad- 
casting unit. 

The Tribune, in a dispatch trom 
Washington, charges that Gen. Johnson, 
who accused newspapers of ordering 
their reporters to play up news unfav- 
orable to the NRA, has failed to pro- 
duce copies of any such orders to re- 
porters. Referring to that part of his 
Chicago address, the Tribune news story 
stated : 

“This attack was practically a repeti- 
tion of an attack he made on the press 
at Charleston, W. Va., in June when he 
said: ‘I have seen instructions to re- 


Although still professing to have seen 
or to possess copies of such orders, 
Johnson refused and has thus far 
failed to produce them. 

“In response to the Tribune’s inquiry, 
however, the general through his sec- 
retary, Miss Frances Robinson, offered 
to furnish evidence of such orders is- 
sued by the Tribune itself. The gen- 
eral and Miss Robinson asserted that 
they felt justified in showing a paper 
evidence of its own orders but did not 
feel that they should make public to one 
newspaper orders given by another. 

“The Tribune’s orders offered by the 
general turned out to be a long letter 
written by former Gov. William E. 
Sweet of Colorado, who is now on the 
NRA payroll. 

“Gov. Sweet recounted his experi- 
ences at a rubber trade association 
meeting in Chicago where, he said, he 
encountered a Tribune reporter who said 
that he was looking for an angle of 
the meeting which would be derogatory 
to the NRA because his paper’s policy 
was contrary to the NRA. 

“Gov. Sweet in his letter to Johnson 
also quoted at length from a speech 
he made at the meeting and from the 
Tribune’s account of the speech, claim- 
ing that the news story distorted and 
garbled his address. 

“It was pointed out to Johnson that 
the letter and documents which he of- 
fered contained no orders telling report- 
ers to play up derogatory news and 
that, furthermore, the documents gave 
no evidence even if what they stated 
were true that the reporter had received 
any orders on the subject. 

“Johnson and Miss Robinson replied 
that they had seen actual orders issued 
by other papers to play down favorable 
NRA _ developments. Asked if they 
would not give these orders to the Tri- 
bune for reproduction in its columms, 
they replied again that they did not feel 
justified in giving one paper orders or 
documents issued by another.” 

The general, who is here endeavoring 
to settle the Union Stockyards strike, 
received newspapermen on Friday after 
his “fire and brimstone” speech. He 
was in a gentle and amiable mood and 
when one reporter asked him if he had 
any criticism to make of the way his 
speech was reported in the morning pa- 
pers, he grinned and said: 

“Yes, you didn’t print enough of it.” 
Both the Tribune and Chicago Herald 


éy Examiner carried more than a col- 
umn on the general’s speech and printed 
all of his remarks against the press. 

Gen. Johnson said he did not have 
any quarrel with reporters. He said he 
realized they were trying to do their 
work the best they could and that he 
had no intention of treating them dis- 
courteously at any time. 


PRESS WILL RESIST 
ADVERTISING TAX 


Louisiana State Group Calls Long 
Measure ‘“‘Class Legislation 
Aimed at Press 
Freedom”’ 





Ihe Louisiana Press Association has 
adopted resolutions calling upon all 
newspapers in the state to resist “by 
every legal means at their command” 
the 2 per cent tax on gross advertising 
receipts of papers having 20,000 or more 
circulation per week, which was im- 
posed at the recent session of Legisla- 
ture, it was announced Aug. 4. 

Striking at the tax law as being 
“class legislation aimed at the freedom 
of the press,” the resolutions as passed 
by the board of directors, follows: 

“WHEREAS, at the regular session of 
the 1934 Legislature a bill was passed 
placing a 2 per cent tax on the gross 
advertising revenue of the newspapers 
in Louisiana having a circulation of 
over 20,000 weekly, and 

“WHerEAS, discriminatory legislation 
of this kind aimed at newspapers be- 
cause of their policy of printing news 
and views impartially and in the interest 
of the public constitutes both class legis- 
lation and legislation aimed at the free- 
dom of the press. 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that we, the board 
of directors of the Louisiana Press As- 
sociation, embracing in our membership 
the daily and weekly publications of the 














& 


State of Louisiana, do condemn this | 


legislation and urge the papers directly 
affected by it to resist this legislation 
by every legal means at their command. 

“Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we call 
on every newspaper and publication m 
Louisiana and throughout the United 
States to support the affected publica- 
tions in any resistance they may offer 
to this legislation. 

“Be 1T FURTHER RESOLVED, that we call 
the attention of all classes of people to 
the danger to their rights and liberties, 
and to the danger to the constitutional 
freedom of speech and press involved 
in legislation of this kind.” 





TO PROTECT CONFIDENCES 


Alabama Legislator Promises to In- 
troduce Bill at Next Session 
John C. Arnold, Birmingham attorney, 
recently elected a member of the Ala- 
bama legislature, has announced he will 
introduce a bill at the first session to 
make it legal for a newspaper reporter 
to keep secret the source of any infor- 
mation published. He made this an- 
nouncement after reading accounts of 
the two Kentucky newspapermen being 
held in contempt of court for failure to 
break a confidence. Mr. Arnold, who 
is a candidate for speaker of the house, 
revealed that lawyers in Alabama are 
not required to reveal the source 0 
information. In his opinion the same 
privilege should be extended to report 

ers. 





NEW DAILY ANNOUNCED 
Incorporators of the Independent 
Publishing Company issued a statement 
in Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 2, that they 
would start a daily newspaper in N 
ville within the next 30 days. Three 
Nashville business men, L. A. Monroe, 
Will Whitsett, Jr., and A. B. Gilson, 
are listed as incorporators, 
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SAYS JOHNSON WANTS TO BE “YESSED” 


Dean Ackerman, Answering Chicago Assault on Press at Southern California Newspaper Meet- 
ing, Compares NRA Head to Hitler in Arguments For Suppressing Antagonistic Opinion 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 4—Answering 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson’s attacks on 
the nation’s press made in a radio ad- 
dress at A Century of Progress Thurs- 
day night, Dean Carl W. Ackerman last 
night told Southern California publish- 


ers with equal force and frankness that | 


they must continue the eternal vigilance 


they exercised to keep the guarantee of | 


a free press in the newspaper code. 

“Freedom of opinion is as important 
an issue today as the freedom of the 
press was one year ago,” the head of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University declared. He 
charged that Gen. Johnson is still har- 
boring an ideal of a press edited by 
governmental yes-men, and to secure 
that end is attempting to undermine 
public confidence in the press through 
his radio talks. 

Gen. Johnson’s statement that news 
is garbled, suppressed and colored, with- 
out making specific charges, “is a libel 
on every newspaper in the United 
States,” Dean Ackerman declared. 
added that Gen. Johnson is using the 
same arguments that Hitler used be- 
fore he destroyed the freedom of the 
German press. 


Dean Ackerman’s address was made } 
at a special meeting of the daily and } 
the California } 


weekly publishers of 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, held 
in the Clark Hotel, called by first vice- 
president Clark F. Waite, Southern 
California) Newspapers, Associated, 
chairman of the dailies division, and 
vice-president Frank Rospaw, Placentia 
Courier, chairman of the weeklies. 

Dean Ackerman’s talk follows: 

“Gen. Johnson’s address in Chicago 
last night (August 2) is a challenge to 
every citizen who has sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Speaking as a responsible official of the 
United States government he pleaded 
again for a dictatorship under the NRA. 
He made statements which are histori- 
cally and factually inaccurate and which 
are unquestionably deliberately intended 
to substitute government-made opinion 
for public opinion. Gen. Johnson's 
speech makes the freedom of opinion as 
important an issue today as the free- 
dom of the press was one year ago and 
every citizen who cherishes his liberties 
must decide between the Bill of Rights 
or government by executive order, the 
twin brother of martial law. 

“President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University stated the issue 
clearly when he said that the first prin- 
ciple of a democracy is that govern- 
ment must be subject to public opinion. 
Public opinion must not be servile to 
government. Gen. Johnson is opposed 
to that principle. He has opposed it 
ever since he became the National Re- 
covery Administrator and his latest ad- 
dress is a direct challenge to the press 
to lead the fight for freedom of Opinion, 
for the freedom of public opinion. 

“From the day the National Industrial 

ecovery Act was signed by President 
Roosevelt to the present hour, Gen. 

ohnson has been fighting to control 
the press and substitute NRA-made op- 
inion for public opinion. The men who 
drafted that law which gave the Presi- 
dent power to license the press not only 
desired but expected to control the 
Press. Furthermore, they intended to 
use the radio, which the government 
can license, to manufacture government 
opinion. One year ago Gen. Johnson 
Personally asserted at the Century of 

rogress exposition that with the radio 
and motion picture he could create a 
symphony of action’ in the United 
States. At that time he thought he 
would be able to control the press and 
suppress public opinion but the fight of 
the newspaper publishers of the United 
States for the freedom of the press in 
the daily newspaper code deprived him 
of his opportunity to establish a dicta- 
torship by law. 


He | 








“Today Gen. Johnson seeks to accom- 
plish the same objective by criticizing 
the press over the radio, in the hope 
and with the expectation that he can 
undermine public confidence in news 





Dean Carl W. Ackerman 


and substitute government opinion for 
public opinion. 

“Why, he asks, ‘we do not have an 
undivided press is beyond me.’ What 
is an undivided press but a _ servile 
press? ‘I wish,’ he said, ‘we could get 
more general whole-hearted support for 
NRA.’ What is that but the wish of a 
man who would like to dictate? 

“What Gen. Johnson wants is a press 
which will take orders, a press which 
is united for the government and by 
the government edited by governmental 
yes-men who will suppress every opinion 
not approved by an American-made dic- 
tator of propaganda. 

“While there is more involved in 
General Johnson’s address than the 
fate of the press, let us consider calmly 
as newspaper men his specific charges. 
Gen. Johnson said: 

“‘T have seen news garbled, sup- 
pressed and colored, and I have seen 
able young men prostituting their tal- 
ents in libelous and misleading stories 
pandered as news at the behest of opin- 
ionated bosses.’ 


“The American press should make 
Gen. Johnson state the facts in his 
possession and submit proof of this in- 
dictment. To have a statement such as 
this enter millions of American homes 
by radio, sponsored by a high official of 
our government, is a libel on every 
newspaper in the United States. Are 
not libel laws for the protection of the 
press as well as the public? 

“Continuing, Gen. Johnson declared: 

“‘T protest that it is not freedom of 
the press to suppress or garble impor- 
tant news of public affairs which hap- 
pens not to be in accord with some edi- 
torial policy or opinion.’ 

“In these two statements Gen. John- 
son accuses you gentlemen and every 
other newspaper publisher and owner in 
this country of being parties to the sup- 
pression, the garbling and the coloring 
of news. That is a serious charge 
which is factually untrue. What are 
you going to do about it, write edito- 
rials or take some action? 

“Of what value is freedom of the 
press to you if officials of your govern- 
ment can make charges such as these 
over the radio, charges which are delib- 
erately calculated to undermine public 
confidence in your newspapers, in your 
policies, in your integrity, in your in- 
tellectual honesty and in your indepen- 
dence? 


“From my knowledge of the newspa- 
pers and press associations of the 
United States I do not believe that 
Gen. Johnson can prove either state- 
ment. Looking back upon 25 years of 
experience in newspaper work in Eu- 
rope, the Orient, and all parts of this 
country and as a reader of scores of 
newspapers regularly, I know that there 
is not a freer, a more impartial or a 
more public-spirited press in the world 
than we have in this country. I know 
the press associations which report and 
distribute news from Washington to 
every city in this country are as accu- 
rate, fair and impartial as any human 
activity can be. I know that no man 
in office or in private life, can buy, 
control, influence, garble or color the 
Washington news of the leading press 
associations. 

“Furthermore, there is not a more 
honest and public spirited group of 
men in the United States than the 
Washington correspondents of the 
American newspapers, but Gen, John- 
son libels these men as he libels you be- 
cause he is not specific. He gives the 
radio audience to understand that the 
suppression, the garbling and the color- 
ing of news is a common practice of 
newspaper men. That is the same 
charge Hitler made against the German 
press before he destroyed its freedom 
and substituted government-made news- 
papers for an independent press. That 
is the way Hitler tried to justify his 
actions. That is the course he followed 
to create a so-called united nation. 

“Fortunately for the United States, 
Gen. Johnson will never be able to 
establish an NRA dictatorship because 
freedom of opinion makes public opin- 
ion and the American people are not 
going to substitute government-made 
news for the news of free and indepen- 
dent newspapers. 

“Ever since the newspapers united 
to fight for the freedom of the press 
under the NRA, they have been leading 
public opinion. Looking forward to an 
unknown and equally uncertain future, 
will the press, and should it, continue 
to lead? 

“The answer to the first half of that 
question rests with you, with the 
newspaper publishers of the United 
States. Will you lead or will vou fol- 
low public opinion? In reply to the 
second half may I submit for your con- 
sideration the following observations in 
regard to the relation of public opinion 
to government ? 

“The free flow of news, locally, na- 
tionally and internationally, is indispens- 
able in a democracy. Information holds 
the community together. It makes the 
United States a united country. With- 
out the minute-by-minute collection of 
uncensored and uncontrolled news and 
its daily distribution throughout the 
country this nation would be as divided 
as the continent of Europe. Without 
the free, full flow of daily news there 
can be no public opinion because news 
provides the sinews of public opinion. 
In the gathering and in the distribution 
of news the press must lead. 

“Public opinion in a democracy must 
have a free channel of communication 
to the legislative, the executive and the 
judicial branches of government. It 
cannot be dependent upon the ballot box. 
It must function and register between 
elections as well as on election day, 
otherwise government is not subject to 
public opinion. It must be able to de- 
pend upon that channel every day and 
at the same time be able to control it. 
For more than two centuries in this 
country the press has been the chief 
channel of communication to govern- 
ment. Today the American people cast 
more than 40,000,000 ballots daily when 
they buy newspapers. They spend more 
than a million dollars a day in pen- 
nies not alone to read the newspapers 
but to follow or criticize editorial poli- 
cies. And they depend upon the press 


to be their leading channel of communi- 
cation to every public official. J 

“The press must lead public opinion 
because it is independent. The NRA 
does not and cannot control the press. 
The press is not subject to the influence 
of any federal appropriations. In its 
news policies it is wholly independent of 
politicians and if it maintains this in- 
dependence public opinion will follow 
its leadership. 

“By independence I mean courageous 
independence. The press must be inde- 
pendent of big and little business. It 
must be independent of organized and 
unorganized labor. It must be indepen- 
dent of government-made news and 
opinions. It must be independent in 
order that it may challenge any govern- 
ment policy, any act or any edict of the 
NRA. It must continue to be indepen- 
dent to print all the news, all facts 
and differing opinions or the people of 
this country will experience a nation- 
wide disillusionment which will end in 
a revolution of action. And it is that 
kind of action which Gen. Jehnson will 
bring if he continues to claim that re- 
covery and reconstruction depend upon 
an undivided press, upon united support 
of NRA. 

“Compare the public attitude toward 
recovery one year ago with today. Last 
year at this time freedom of opinion 
did not exist. Public emotion control- 
led our destiny. The beginning, the 
middle and the end of the story you 
publishers know because you cooperated 
with the newspapers throughout the 
country in safeguarding the freedom of 
opinion in a national emergency. That 
institutional achievement will rank with 
anything John Milton ever said or did 
because it restored public opinion as a 
force in national affairs. 

“Today the public attitude toward 
recovery is more wholesome because it 
is more democratic. Freedom is the 
most active subject of national dis- 
cussion, claimed by all speakers, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, as their 
trade mark. But the theory and the 
blessings of liberty are not worth a 
postage stamp unless applied to_the 
practical problems of the day. That 
is the responsibility of an independent 
press. 

“A courageous independent press must 
lead the people to a realization of one 
all-important fact that democracy rests 
upon the individual responsibility of 
every citizen. Recovery depends upon it. 
Reconstruction is impossible without it. 
Every New Deal and every succession 
of new deals which we have had since 
the Pilgrims landed, depend upon local 
and individual responsibility. Fortun- 
ately for the United States the news- 
papers in this country are largely local 
institutions so that they are in a position 
to lead public opinion. Fortunately for 
the future of our country and the peace 
of our country the press is independent. 
If it continues to be as courageous as 
it has been during the past year free- 
dom of opinion will not only make 
public opinion the master of our des- 
tiny but it will master the practical 
problems of the day which trouble all 
of us. 

“Today President Roosevelt arrived in 
Portland on his way to Washington. 
He will inspect two gigantic electric 
power projects. But all of the electric- 
ity which may be generated there and 
by all other federal water power pro- 
jects, will not begin to have the influ- 
ence upon either recovery or reconstruc- 
tion that public opinion will have if the 
newspapers have the courage to be 
independent as well as free.” 

Dean Ackerman’s address was warml 
received by the publishers present. e 
has been on the coast for several days, 
visiting Portland, Ore., and Bohemian 
Grove, near San Francisco, on his way 
south. He came here primarily to enter 
his son in Whittier College, and will 
return to the east on August 7. 
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Judge Finnegan Doubts Reporter Has Further Proofs of Graft on Relief Work, But Chicago 


American, Ridiculing Procedure, Promises New Revelations 


CHIEF JUSTICE PHILIP J. FIN- 
NEGAN of the Criminal Court 
last Friday dismissed contempt of court 
proceedings against A. L. Sloan, Chi- 
cago American reporter and author of 
series of articles appearing in. the Amer- 
ican exposing alleged corruption in the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 

The charge was brought against Mr. 
Sloan after he had refused to disclose 
to the grand jury the sources of his 
information concerning alleged graft in 
the spending of relief funds. In dis- 
missing the charge, Judge Finnegan ex- 
pressed his opinion “That the state’s 
attorney, the grand jury and the court 
can be more profitably employed than 
living in the hope of expectation of sub- 
stantial proofs from Sloan in his pres- 
ent state of declamatory but unin- 
formed zeal.” The judge further 
pointed out that Sloan “wrote unquali- 
fied statements which purported to be 
based on proven facts already ‘discov- 
ered’ by him. Naturally, the grand 
jury had a right to whatever proof he 
may have ‘discovered’ and ask him to 
produce it.” 

Judge Finnegan concluded his opinion 
by indicating that his court, the grand 
jury and the state’s attorney “invite 
from any source any proof of any 
crime and especially at this time, re- 
liable information about the criminal 
mismanagement of public relief to the 
distressed.” 

Although the court apparently was 
more concerned with obtaining suffi- 
cient evidence of graft than in Mr. 
Sloan’s refusal to reveal confidential 
sources of his information, it is pointed 
out by the American that four persons 
involved in the articles written by the 
reporter have since been arrested on 
charges of relief frauds alleged to have 
occured several months ago, and the 
grand jury was reported to have voted 
true bills against each of them. 

Mr. Sloan was summoned last week 
by the grand jury to furnish informa- 
tion concerning the charges of graft as 
reported in the American. When the 
state’s attorney insisted that Sloan re- 
veal where and how he got his informa- 
tion, he refused to comply and was 
cited for contempt. On Thursday, 
Sloan furnished the grand jurors with 
a list of names of 15 persons, who, he 
said, might be able to give information 
about graft. Assistant State’s Attorney 
Robert Wright, in charge of the in- 
vestigation, said that all 15 persons had 
been summoned, but had been able to 
give little or no information of value 
to the grand jury. 

The text of Judge Finnegan’s opinion 
follows: 

“In this matter, the July grand jury 
through its foreman brought to the 
court’s attention the fact that A. L. 
Sloan refused to answer certain ques- 
tions put to him before the grand jury 
in the investigation of fraud and graft 
in the distribution of relief by the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 

“The grand jury requests the court 
that it requires Sloan to answer the 
questions or be held in contempt of this 
court for his failure or refusal so to 
do. The questions pertain to certain 
charges, published under Sloan’s signa- 
ture, that graft, fraud, padding of pay- 
rolls, and other criminal acts have ex- 
isted in the distribution of relief funds 
by the State of Illinois through the 
relief commission involving administra- 
tors recipients of relief, and merchants. 

“Newspapers, just as individuals, per- 
form a high duty of citizenship ‘when 
they assist the government to establish 
the facts of crime. Sometimes this as- 
sistance is given by way of information 
which helps the government to discover 
proof which convicts the guilty. In 
this matter, however, Sloan claimed to 
have had more than mere information. 
He wrote unqualified statements which 
purported to be based on proven facts 





already ‘discovered’ by him. Naturally, 
the grand jury had a right to whatever 
proot he may have ‘discovered’ and ask 
him to produce it. 

“The state’s attorney had been quick 
to call the matter to the court’s atten- 
tion and the court at once instructed the 
grand jury to investigate the alleged 
crimes. 

“A reading of Sloan’s testimony be- 
fore the grand jury discloses that he 
has ‘discovered’ no material proof be- 
yond that already in the possession and 
the knowledge of the state’s attorney 
of Cook County in certain cases. 

“It appears that Sloan misled the 
grand jury and the court by sponsoring 
statements under the guise of proven 
certainty, which his testimony before 
the grand jury reduces to rumors or 
hearsay and to his ‘conclusions’ there- 
from, without adequate investigation. 

“Before the grand jury, Sloan asked 
to be excused from answering questions 
on the basis of his constitutional rights 
not to incriminate himself, meaning 
thereby that to divulge the information, 
he might expose himself to criminal 
prosecution. The record shows that he 
is less possessed of a conscience of the 
nature of incriminatory testimony than 
he is of substantiation of widely circu- 
lated charges of wrong-doing. 

“If the court were satisfied that 
Sloan had facts which might lead to 
the proof of graft, fraud, payroll pad- 
ding, and other criminal acts, the ends 
of justice could possibly be served by a 
committment order, the effect of which 
might tend to bring those facts to light, 
either from Sloan or from others with 
whom he may have had contact. The 
record indicates, however, that the 
state’s attorney, the grand jury and the 
court can be more profitably employed 
than living in the hope or expectation 
of substantial proofs from Sloan in his 
present state of declamatory but unin- 
formed zeal. 

“This court, the grand jury, and the 
state’s attorney invite from any source 
any proof of any crime and, especially 
at this time, reliable information about 
the criminal mismanagement of public 
relief to the distressed. The doors are 
wide open. 

“The motion is denied for the rea- 
sons already indicated.” 


The American has announced its de- 
termination to continue its full expos- 
ure of alleged corruption in the han- 
dling of relief funds. F. J. McCarthy, 
managing editor, indicated to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER the paper has additional 
evidence that will soon be published. 
Meanwhile the August, grand jury has 
been instructed to continue the inves- 
tigation of fraud in connection with 
the administration of relief by the Il- 
linois Emergency Relief Commission, 
as recommended by the July grand 
jury. 

“Indictments have already been 
brought in on this subject and you are 
charged to investigate carefully all fur- 
ther complaints of the violation of the 
law in connection with the subject,” 
stated Acting Chief Justice Michael 
Feinberg in his instructions to the Aug- 
ust grand jury. 

Commenting upon Mr. Sloan’s ef- 
forts to put before the grand jury the 
evidence he had in hand, Mr. McCarthy 
said: 

“The reporter was willing and ready 
to offer all the details of graft in the 
operations of the $170,000,000 Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, but he was 
blocked almost at the start. 

“The reporter, standing on his con- 
stitutional rights not to reveal the name 
of his informants, but ready and will- 
ing to give all the concrete evidence to 
prove the graft, refused to answer and 
was immediately hauled up on a charge 
of contempt of court.” 

The State’s Attorney’s office contends 
that it was imperative to know who 
the persons were, or who could tell the 
grand jury where the evidence could be 
obtained, and under Illinois law, a re- 
porter is said not to be exempt from 
revealing sources of information. It de- 
veloped in the hearing in court on the 
contempt charge that certain files had 
been taken from the relief commission's 
investigation department, and it was 
charged that all the documentary evi- 
dence reproduced in the American were 
from records that had been taken from 
these files. 

The contempt case ended in what 
the American characterized editorially 
as “the most hilarious legal farce in 
the memory of the oldest member of 
the bar.” 








Minor Troubles Beset Reporters 


In Long’s “War” of New Orleans 


KIRMISHES _ between 

militiamen and bodyguards of 
United States Senator Huey P. Long 
gave newsmen some tense moments dur- 
ing the political turmoil in New Orleans 
last week. In spite of “powder-keg” 
conditions, however, no reporter ex- 
perienced serious trouble. 

Travers Green, New Orleans States 
reporter, was forcibly ejected from a 
window of the office of the registrar of 
voters on the night the state militia took 
charge of the office at the direction of 
Gov. O. K. Allen. 

Green crawled into the window, 
which is about five feet from the pave- 
ment, and asked a guardsman if he 
would summon the commanding officer. 
Green, unable to get an audience other- 
wise, wanted to ask the officer what 
were his specific orders. 

Instead of bringing the officer, sev- 
eral guardsmen rushed to the window 
and shoved the reporter, sending him 
sprawling to the pavement. A 7imes- 
Picayune photographer snapped the pic- 
ture just as Green left the window. 

Mortimer H. Kreeger, reporter for 
the Times-Picayune, had an experience 
with Long’s bodyguard that he and 
other newsmen laughed over later, al- 
though at the time it occurred Kreeger 
was unable to laugh. 

Sent to the Roosevelt Hotel to obtain 
a statement, if possible, from Long, 





reporters, 


Kreeger was in the corridor outside 
Long’s suite when Paul Voitier, six- 
foot, powerful bedyguard, accosted him. 
Kreeger explained who he was and 
what he wanted, but Voitier grasped the 
diminutive reporter by his coat collar 
and the seat of his trousers and rushed 
him the length of the hall to the 
elevators. 

Kreeger took an elevator down. 

The right of James C. Bushong, re- 
porter for the Item, to walk in the 
hallway outside the registrar’s office 
was challenged by a guardsman. A 
superior officer smoothed out the 
trouble before it had gone beyond a 
few heated words. 

Staffs of all papers were held subject 
to call from the time the militia was 
gathered together July 30. Nearly all 
members of the varieus staffs were as- 
signed to angles of the story at differ- 


ent times. Three rented automobiles 
were used by reporters and photog- 
raphers of the Times-Picayune and 
States. 


Long, as usual, utilized the radio and 
distributed handbills throughout the 
city. On one occasion he spoke for two 
hours and twenty minutes into a micro- 
phone, interrupting himself frequently 
to advise the public not to believe “a 
word printed by those lying news- 
papers.” 


In a full page editorial, written b 
Mr. McCarthy following the court de. 
cision and published on Monday wade, 
the heading; “What's all the shootig 
for” it was charged that the attempt t 
investigate reporter Sloan instead oj 
the graft he had exposed “ends in ah. 
surdity”. A banner line on page on 
called attention to the blistering edito. 
rial, stating : “Chicago's Greatest Laugh 
—See Page 3.” The editorial startei 
with | the phrase: “Reductio ad absw. 
dum 

It. declared: “The proposition being 
decided was the case of the (hy. 
cago American, representing the pub. 
lic, against graiters and thieves in th 
operations of the Illinois Emergeng 
Relief Commission with $170,000, 
of public funds, but what develope: 
seemed to be the case of Judge Finegan 
the state’s attorney’s office and th 
grand jury against the Chicago Amer. ’ 
can in exposing all the graft.” : 

The editorial also pointed out that” 
Mr. Sloan, who was writing the series 
of articles purporting graft and cor) 
ruption, has been haled before the grani! 
jury and “the grand jury forthwith pro-/ 
ceeded to investigate the reporter, rather 
than the facts of the frauds.” 

“They appeared deeply concerned, not! 
with what facts he had found but why! 
he found them, and how he had foun 
them,” said the editorial. It was fur 
ther detailed that the state’s attorney’ 
office, the grand jury and the judg) 
did not demand that the reporter 
go back before the grand jury and 
answer. 

“That would have constituted the tech- 
nical setting for contempt of court, ac- 
cording to Attorney Edward G. Woods | 
counsel for Mr. Sloan. Mr. Wook 
contends “there never was any contemp 
of court.” 

The editorial further asserted: 

“This has been made clear by thi 
newspaper: Reporter Sloan was not to! 
be intimidated and the Chicago Ameri- | 
can cannot be bluffed in continuing it 
expose of the rottenness in the adminis 
tration of the Emergency Relief Com? 
mission at the expense of hundreds | 
thousands of unfortunate citizens’ | 
The American’s editorial proceeded to/ 
make capital out of Justice Finnegan’ | 
final pronouncement of why he did net} 
consider it necessary to sentence tht | 
reporter for contempt of court, when he 
referred to the fact that the states 
attorney, the grand jury and the court 
can be more profitably employed tha 
living in the hope or expectation of 
substantial proof from Sloan in his 
present state of declamatory but unit- 
formed zcal. 

On the point, the editorial stated: 
“Of course the state’s attorney 
the grand jury and the court can bt} 
just as profitably employed if not mort 
profitably employed. The Chicago 
American has shown, during the las 
year and a half, how the distressed it- 
vestors in property of all kinda 
estate, mortgages, mortgage bonds, bank 
stocks—have been cheated, robbed ant} 
swindled out of the last scrapings 
their possessions through court activ: 
ities that, instead of protecting them | 
surrendered them into the hands af 

their despoilers.” 

On Tuesday the American carried at 
other scorching editorial, answering tht | 
grand jury’s report, which stated the 7 
jury had found less than one twentieth | 
of one per cent. of the fraud as alleged § 
in the American’s articles purporting 
graft and corruption. 

The July grand jury reported that 
less than $100,000, or one-twentieth 0 | 
one per cent, had actually been mi i 
and that all charges revealed wert ~ 
in the process of prosecution, in its re 
port to Acting Chief Justice Mi 
Feinberg of the Criminal Court ft 
garding its investigation into al 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SLOAN CASE BASED ON LEGAL MYTHS 


So Says Hearst Chicago Counsel, Declaring That Contempt Charge Was Not Brought Against 
Reporter, and Judge Dismissed Motion Which Was Never Made 


HE important case concerning the 

Chicago American in the rights of 
a newspaper reporter to turnish facts 
he had learned in a public investiga- 
tion without revealing the names of his 
informants was brought to a conclusion 
last week. 

After a ten-day hearing, the reporter 
was adjudged not guilty of contempt. 
The attorney for the Hearst newspa- 
pers in Chicago, Edward G. Woods, 
who represented him, herewith pre- 
sents his legal interpretation of the 
situation : 

Whether fortunately or unfortunately, 
the case of People vs. A. Sloan, 
charged with contempt of court, added 
nothing to the law with reference to 
the right of the newspaper reporter to 
withhold the source of his information. 

The Chicago American began the 
publication ot a series of articles by 
Reporter Sloan relative to fraud and 
mismanagement in the administration of 
the relief funds for the unemployed in 
Illinois. As a part of this series, fac- 
similes of records of the Illinois relief 
commission itself were published. 

A day or two following the com- 
mencement of these publications, the 
State’s Attorney filed with Chief Jus- 
tice Finnegan, of the Criminal Court of 
Cook County, a petition alleging, among 
other things, “no evidence of such al- 
leged widespread graft is now in his 
(the State’s Attorney) possession or 
has been presented to this office.” The 
prayer of the petition was that the 
court would especially charge the July 
grand jury to investigate the relief fund. 

This proceeding was in and of itself 
unusual, inasmuch as the State’s At- 
torney has the right, if not the duty, to 
call such matters to the attention of the 
grand jury without a charge from the 
court. 

The court charged the grand jury as 
requested by the State’s Attorney and 
on the next succeeding day Mr. Sloan 
was subpoenaed to appear before the 
grand jury. The subpoena which was 
served upon him did not disclose either 
the name of the case in which he was 
expected to testify nor what the matter 
under investigation might be. 

This again was unusual, because in 
the ordinary case Mr, Sloan would 
have been requested to visit first the 
Assistant State’s Attorney who was to 
have been put in charge of the investi- 
gation and with whose help and assist- 
ance he would have massed and classi- 
fied his facts and records. The names 
of prospective witnesses would have 
been suggested to the State’s Attorney. 
However, Mr. Sloan appeared before 
the grand jury and was immediately 
asked concerning each paragraph in the 
articles that had been printed. 

Mr. Sloan stated that the supporting 
testimony for each allegation would be 
in the files of the relief commission 
itself, but the Assistant State’s Attor- 
new, in the presence of the grand jury, 
persisted in asking Mr. Sloan from 
whom he, Sloan, had received his in- 
formation. Some idea of the scope of 
the examination made of Mr. Sloan 
can be gathered from the following two 
excerpts : 


at” What are the facts you base it 


“A. Well, I can tell 
can get the facts. * * 
j I am only asking you about the 
informants ; who they are.” 

At one stage of the proceeding when 

fr. Sloan had stated that there were 
plenty of witnesses that could be called 
from the relief commission itself, and 
that he would be glad to make sugges- 
yl ap oe Assistant State's 

ey said, “Of cour i 
to that later.” oo 
_ The result of this course of examina- 
tion was that, being examined the whole 
forenoon before the grand jury, Mr. 
Sloan only mentioned four or five spe- 
cific fraudulent practices and the firms 


you where you 








involved therein, and was excused from 
the grand jury room. 

Not having been advised definitely of 
the course which the investigation would 
take, Mr. Sloan had gone to the grand 
jury without some of the photostatic 
copies of the records of the relief com- 
mission which he had in his possession. 
He promised the grand jury to return 
with these photostatic copies, July 30. 

After leaving the grand jury room, 
Mr. Sloan was asked to get in touch 
with his counsel and to appear with his 
counsel before the chief justice of the 
Criminal Court at two o'clock on Fri- 
day afternoon. He did so appear. 

In the court room, the Assistant 
State’s Attorney told the court that Mr. 
Sloan had claimed a constitutional right 
to decline to answer questions con- 
cerning the source of his information 
on the ground that his answers thereto 
might tend to incriminate him; that the 
jury desired to proceed against Mr. 
Sloan for contempt; that while the 
State’s Attorney believed that, inas- 
much as the jury was a part of the 
court, the judge had a right to proceed 
summarily for the direct contempt of 
court, at the same time the State’s At- 
torney had decided to file a petition or 
presentment. 

The matter was continued until Sat- 
urday, July 28, with the understand- 
ing that upon the filing of that peti- 
tion Mr. Sloan would be given until 
the following Monday to answer. 

Late Friday evening Mr. Sloan’s 
counsel was furnished with a copy of 
the petition which the State intended 
to file which, in addition to stating 
certain answers made by Mr. Sloan to 
the interrogatories of the State’s At- 
torney, concluded with the following 
prayer: 

“Wherefore, your petitioner prays 
that a rule be entered requiring the 
defendant, A. L. Sloan, to show cause, 
if any he has, instanter, why he should 
not be adjudged guilty of contempt of 
this Honorable Court and punished ac- 
cordingly.” 


The parties returned to court Satur- 
day morning and at that time the State’s 
Attorney stated to the court that the 
State had decided not to file the petition 
or presentment, but to request the court 
to proceed in direct contempt summarily 
against Mr. Sloan, without filing any 
papers. The State asked the court to 
set the matter for hearing on Monday 
morning. The case was actually set 
for hearing on Tuesday morning. 

Up to that time neither the grand 
jury nor the State’s Attorney nor the 
Court had ever insisted that Mr. Sloan 
answer the questions put to him. Nor 
had there been any ruling upon his 
right to decline to answer upon the 
ground of fear of self-incrimination nor 
upon the materiality or relevancy of the 
questions put to him. 

As the record then stood Mr. Sloan 
was on trial for an alleged contempt 
supposed to have taken place in the 
grand jury room on Friday, July 27, 
without having received any information 
as to what act or acts constituted the 
contempt. 

In the meantime Mr. Sloan had re- 
turned to the grand jury on Monday, 
July 30, to deliver to the grand jury 
the photostatic copies of records which 
he had promised to bring them. 

The case proceeded to trial on Tues- 
day morning over the objection of Mr. 
Sloan’s counsel that no proper founda- 
tion had been made for a contempt 
charge and that there was no contempt. 

The State, to maintain its charge of 
contempt, introduced in evidence the 
entire transcript of the record as to 
what took place July 27 in the grand 
jury room, and also introduced in evi- 
dence the transcript of the record of the 
proceedings of July 30 in the grand 
jury room. 

Both of these transcripts were ob- 
jected to by Mr. Sloan’s counsel, but 
both were admitted, the latter upon the 
theory, stated by the court, that Mr. 
Sloan’s conduct on July 30 might be 
considered as an aggravation of the 
contempt with which he was charged. 








TOLEDO PAPERS JOSH MAYOR’S GAG RULE 








A MOVE to enforce a rigid censorship 
on all city hall news, place a muz- 
zle on subordinate employes and restrict 
the sources of information about the 
city’s affairs to members of his cabinet 
was launched last week by Mayor Solon 
T. Klotz of Toledo. Placards were 
posted on the walls of the various city 
offices bearing the following warning: 

“This administration has been ham- 
pered to a great extent by information, 
false or otherwise, being given out by 
subordinates to representatives of the 
press and to others, often to the hin- 
drance or embarrassment of the city’s 
affairs. 

“In order to regulate this mater, from 
this date no information of any charac- 
ter connected with the administration 
of affairs will be given out to the press 
or public except through members of 
the cabinet. Other employes will take 
notice that a violation of this order will 
be cause for immediate removal.” 

The mayor’s gag effort seemed 
doomed to quick failure, however, for 
the Toledo dailies not only continued 
to print stories about the city’s affairs, 
obtained from other than the designated 
sources, but razzed the attempt at cen- 
sorship in Page One stories. 

The Blade treated the whole thing 
in feature style the next day after the: 
placards were posted, with a two-col- 
umn box head on Page One. The 
mayor had commissioned his secretary, 
Carl Grotie, to make a check of all 
possible information leaks throughout 
the administration, and the Blade seized 
upon this to write a humorous story 
based on the idea of Grotie being the 
official administration detective. 


The trouble started when city hall 
reporters found out that Earle Peters, 
former city finance director, had sub- 
mitted his resignation to Mayor Klotz 
some time ago. When questioned the 
mayor failed to take the reporters into 
his confidence so they went ahead and 
wrote what they knew about the case 
anyway. This so angered Mayor Klotz 
that he held up the announcement of 
the resignation for five days after the 
papers had printed the story that Peters 
was to resign. 

Offers to assist the mayor and Mr. 
Grotie in their detective work were 
made in the Blade story. “If Mayor 
Klotz and Mr. Grotie want some inside 
information on how to gather news 
the city hall newspaper reporters will 
be glad to offer them their assistance, 
they say, adding that Mayor Klotz 
should be reminded that the walls of 
the city hall will hold just so many 
placards,” the story went on. “Just 
prior to the latest warning to employes 
the same underlings were warned that 
they would be dismissed summarily 
from city service if they engaged in 
any political activity during working 
hours. Another sign informs the public, 
‘No Help Wanted Today.’ ” 

The News-Bee also kidded the mayor 
in a Page One story and carried the fol- 
lowing editorial under the heading 
“They Scooped the Mayor”: 

“Mayor Klotz is fussed up about the 
newspaper boys finding out what is 
going on at City hall. Our notion is 
that the mayor ought to be grateful. 
He ought to be glad to find out what 
is going on at City hall, from the news- 
paper boys or anybody else.” 


After the introduction of these tran- 
scripts, Chief Justice Finnegan directed 
Mr. Sloan to take the witness stand 
and be sworn. 

Mr. Sloan’s counsel advised Mr. Sloan 
that he had the right under the Con- 
stitution to refuse to take the witness 
stand and refuse to be sworn as a 
witness in the criminal proceedings 
against himself. 

The court’s attention was directed to 
the fact that as the record then stood 
it was impossible for Mr. Sloan’s coun- 
sel'to know what Mr. Sloan had done 
or failed to do that was contempt. The 
court was further advised that, while 
it was the opinion of Mr. Sloan’s coun- 
sel that no contempt had in fact been 
proven, at the same moment it was not 
within the province of the court te call 
Mr. Sloan as a witness against himself, 
and thereby endeavor to prove some 
conduct that would constitute a crim- 
inal contempt of court. 

Whatever may be said or ultimately 
decided about the right of the news- 
paper reporter to withhold the source 
of his information, this objection was 
clearly good. 

In spite of it, however, Mr. Sloan was 
sworn, and the court then proceeded to 
interrogate him as to what had tran- 
spired in the grand jury room both on 
July 27 and on July 30. 

Mr. Sloan declined to answer all 
questions put to him by the court on 
the ground that whatever answers he 
made might tend to incriminate him in 
the criminal proceedings before the 
court, and the court finally desisted front 
this line of examination and suggested 
an adjournment. : 

At thé* request of the judge, there 
met in chambers with the Court, the 
Assistant State’s Attorney, Mr. Wright, 
and Mr. Edward G. Woods, Mr. 
Sloan’s counsel. 

Aiter some discussion of the law and 
the facts, the judge suggested that Mr. 
Sloan without disclosing the source 
of his information furnish to the State’s 
Attorney a list of persons from whom 
the ultimate facts of specific graft 
might be obtained. 

Mr. Sloan’s counsel stated that Mr. 
Sloan had always been willing to do 
this and had endeavored to do it in the 
grand jury room, but had been stopped 
by his interrogator. 

Counsel and Mr. Sloan met together 
outside of the court room and the State’s 
Attorney suggested that instead of 
bringing photostatic copies of the rec- 
ords, the original of which were all 
available to the grand jury, it would 
better suit his convenience if Mr. Sloan 
prepared a list of witnesses and the 
facts concerning which those witnesses 
might be expected to testify. 

The preparation of this list, inasmuch 
as it required an inspection of photo- 
static copies of records and classifica- 
tions of particular fraudulent practices, 
took from late Tuesday afternoon until 
Thursday at two o’clock. 

On Thursday afternoon the parties 
met again in court. The list of wit- 
nesses and the data was delivered to the 
State’s Attorney. The court said that 
he, the judge, desired to wait until those 
witnesses could appear before the grand 
jury to see whether they testified to 
anything of a substantive nature. 

Of course whether they did or not, 
could not in anywise affect the alleged 
contempt that Mr. Sloan was supposed 
to have committed on July 27, but the 
matter was continued as the court di- 
rected until Friday. 

On Friday the State’s Attorney en- 
deavored to tell the court what witnesses 
had appeared, what the line of examina- 
tion had been, and what the testimony 
of the witnesses had been, but was in- 
terrupted by an objection from Mr. 
Sloan’s counsel to the effect that even 


(Continued on page 41) 
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MONOPOLY CHARGES UNDER PROBE BY 
OKLAHOMA ATTORNEY GENERAL 





U. S. Investigation Asked By Labor Group—Oklahoma News 
Alleges Rivals Stifled Trade By Five 
Methods 





AF EDERAL investigation of the al- 
leged attempt of the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Daily Oklahoman and Times, Okla- 
homa City, to secure a monopoly of ad- 
vertising patronage through the offering 
of rebates to exclusive advertisers was 
sought this week by the Oklahoma City 
Trades and Labor Council. 

Headed by James E. Gist, vice-presi- 
dent, a special committee of three were 
to confer with United States District 
Attorney W. C. Lewis soon requesting 
that he start a probe to determine if 
federal anti-trust laws were being vio- 
lated. 

{In a recent letter to Gov. W. H. 
Murray, J. Berry King, attorney gen- 
eral, said he will make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the alleged exclusive con- 
tract system employed by the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoman City Times 
to sustain a boycott against the Okla- 
homa News and other publications at 
Oklahoma City. 

King expressed confidence the 1935 
state legislature would take action to 
block such practices as Gov. Murray re- 
ferred to. 

Reference of the governor in his letter 
to King charging that a secret alliance 
existed with the Oklahoma News where- 
by the Oklahoma Publishing Co. paid 
the News’ deficits has been denied em- 
phatically by both Robert T. Fredericks, 
editor of the News, and G. B. Parker, 
editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 

Fredericks and Parker have said that 
they welcomed action by the state in 
stepping into the controversy and seek- 
ing elimination of unfair practices. 

Following is a copy of the instrument 
which the Oklahoma News charges that 
the Oklahoma Publishing Company 
binds advertisers to patronize their 
papers exclusively. 

“Gentlemen: You have stated to us 
that during the remainder of the 
life of your existing advertising con- 
tract with the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
you desire to concentrate your adver- 
tising in our three newspapers and con- 
fine your advertising to them, providing 
you can do this on a sound and economi- 
cal basis. For this reason, and in con- 
sideration of the large volume of your 
advertising, we make the following spe- 
cial agreement with you: 

“At the end of the first thirty (30) 
days following this date, if you have car- 
ried out this plan, this company will 
refund to you 25 percent of the net 
amount to be paid by you in such 30- 
day period for newspaper display ad- 
vertising in our three newspapers under 
said contract, and so for each addi- 
tional 30-day period during the re- 
mainder of the life of said contract. 

“If, during the remainder of the life 
of the present contract, you change 
your policy in respect to concentrating 
all of your advertising in our news- 
papers, and authorize to be printed an 
advertisement for your firm in any 
other daily or Sunday newspaper in 
Oklahoma City, or in a shopping news 
or papers of general circulation, or 
circulars containing the advertisements 
of two or more advertisers and mailed 
or distributed to the homes in Oklahoma 
City, no further refund will be made. 
The appearance of such an advertise- 
ment from your store will automatically 
render null and void this special agree- 
ment as of the date mentioned above, 
and all refunds made herewith will be 
promptly returned to the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company. 

“This is in no sense an exclusive con- 
tract. The Oklahoma Publishing Com- 
pany does not make contracts for adver- 
tising which prevents its patrons from 
advertising elsewhere. However, when 
our newspapers have the benefit of your 
entire appropriation for advertising we 
feel that we can profitably, to you and 
to us, make such an agreement as this. 


It is distinctly understood that you are 
in no sense bound or restricted in your 
advertising. If at any time you con- 
sider it unwise to concentrate all of your 
advertising in our newspapers you are 
free to advertise in other advertising 
media without feeling you have violated 
your contract with the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co. 
“OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING Co., 
“Epcar T. BE Lt, 
Secretary-treasurer. 

Officials of the Oklahoma Publishing 
Co. have made public no statement re- 
garding their side of the controversy. 

In a recent letter to Attorney Gen- 
eral King, John H. Payne, business 
manager of the Oklahoma News, listed 
five methods which he claimed stifled 
competition and created a monopoly. 

The letter read: 

“The following memo is for the pur- 
pose of giving you further light on 
the methods practiced by the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company for the purpose 
of creating a newspaper monopoly in 
Oklahoma City. 

“There are five methods, any one of 
which is for the purpose of aiding in 
stifling competition and creating a 
monopoly : 

“1. The special refund of 10, 15 and 
25 per cent for exclusive advertising in 
the Oklahoman and Times, and Sunday 
Oklahoman is the most aggravated 
form, and the use of these refunds have 
succeeded in eliminating approximately 
$25,000 earnings a month from the Ok- 
lahoma News. 

“2. Another monopolistic practice 
which is second only to the refunds is 
accomplished by having a fairly high 
rate in the Morning Oklahoman—for 
instance $1.80 an inch for a yearly com- 
mitment of 10,000 inches, but by taking 
10,000 more inches in the Oklahoma 
City Times, less the 25 per cent refund, 
brings the combination rate down to 
only $2.18 an inch for the two papers. 
In other words, by using the Okla- 
homan and Times together they are 
able to secure advertising in the Times 
for only 38 cents on inch, which is far 
below the cost of production and dis- 
tribution, if not taken in combination 
with the Morning Oklahoman. 

“The Shawnee (Okla.) News, with 
a combined circulation of only 13,497, 
secures 70 cents an inch. The Seminole 
(Okla.) Producer, with only 5,220 cir- 
culation, secures 49 cents an inch. 

“If the 94,993 circulation in the morn- 
ing Oklahoman is worth $1.80 an inch, 
the Evening Times circulation of 87,979 
should be worth at least $1.70 an inch. 
This method of making the morning 
paper an extremely high rate paper 
and giving the extremely low rate of 
38¢ an inch for 87,000 circulation prac- 
tically forces the advertiser to use the 
evening Times instead of the Oklahoma 
News (an evening paper). 

“However, statements made by men 
in the circulation department of the 
Oklahoman and Times give a 96 per 


cent duplication in circulation between 
the evening Times and the Morning 
Oklahoman. In other words, every 
hundred homes that receive the Morning 
Oklahoman also receive 96 copies of the 
Times. 

“This monopolistic practice should be 
broken up along with the refund, which 
has caused approximately 180 firms in 
this city to sign the exclusive contract. 

“3. Another monopolistic practice on 
the part of the Oklahoman and Times 
is to take the copy of the advertiser 
who desires to include the Oklahoma 
News, and place said copy in the back 
of the paper and cover it with patent 
medicine advertising, which is foreign 
to the copy run by the local advertiser, 
and very offensive to the advertiser. 
This complaint was made repeatedly 
by Mr. John A. Brown, of the John 
A. Brown Department store, while he 
was still using the Oklahoma News. 
He stated bitterly that they placed his 
advertising in the back part of the 
paper, and did everything they could 
possibly do to make the advertising 
copy valueless. He gave that as being 
one of the reasons he was forced to 
give up his advertising in the Oklahoma 
News. 

“4. The fourth monopolistic practice 
is to sell the Morning and Sunday Ok- 
lahoman for 18 cents a week; then for 
25 cents a week, or only 7 cents more, 
the subscriber receives The Times. That 
is the cause of the heavy duplicated 
circulation. 

“If the morning Oklahoman and Sun- 
day Oklahoman are worth 18 cents a week 
by subscription, certainly the evening 
Times is worth 13 cents to the subscri- 
ber, and the Oklahoman should not be 
permitted to give the combined circula- 
tion which they give the subscriber, giv- 
ing six papers for only 7 cents a week. 
The 7 cents they secure does not even 
pay for the newsprint that it is printed 
on. The Oklahoman should be forced, 
if we are to make a successful attempt 
to break up their monopoly, to get at 
least 30 cents a week for their combined 
circulation of the morning Oklahoman, 
Sunday Oklahoman and the evening 
Times. 


“5. Also the national advertiser is 
forced to use both the morning Okla- 
homan and evening Times whether 
he needs them or not, and must pay 
$5.60 an inch for this advertising. By 
forcing the national advertiser to use 
both papers, whether he needs them 
or not, prevents the national adver- 
tiser from using the Oklahoma News 
in connection with the morning Ok- 
lahoman or the evening Times or at 
all, since their appropriation will not 
permit the third paper in this market. 

“Let me state in passing that if you 
can establish a precedent in Oklahoma 
City in preventing the abuses above des- 
cribed you will have accomplished more 
for the Fourth Estate by permitting a 
second or third paper to live than has 
been accomplished since freedom of the 
press was written into the Constitution. 
There can be no freedom of the press 
if the press is not permitted to live.” 


CHANGES COLUMN WIDTH 


The McCool (Okla.) Democrat re- 
cently changed its column width from 
13 ems to 12 ems. 





All fell for him. 


The prisoner said. 


“Yes, do,” she agreed. 


The Great Lover never called. 





SOB SISTER SHORTS 
By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
AS and shabby Lothario he looked in his cell. 
The officers claimed he had been married 19 times 
When they picked him up—. 
And the sob sister was sent to get the story of his Love Life. 


Willingly the dingy Don Juan recounted how the dames 


“And as soon as I get out of jail I’m coming to call on you,” 
“You’re so understanding.” 


Sometimes a lie in time saves nine. 
“You'll like my husband. 
He’s the biggest man on the police force.” 











NEW CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
RETAIL DISCOUNTS 


Schedule Announced as Recovery 
Aid in 1932 Altered to Meet 
Rising Costs—Effective Aug. 

1 to Jan. 31, 1935 


Cuicaco, Aug. 6—Effective Aug. 1, 
the Chicago Tribune has announced a 
revised schedule of interim discounts 
for retail advertisers. The new dis- 
count schedule will be in effect until 
Jan. 31, 1935, replacing the schedule of 
interim discounts announced in July, 


Base rates remain unchanged. 

Increased operating costs, including 
wages, materials and equipment, was 
given as the reason for the revised 
schedules. New volume rates for gen- 
eral advertisers were announced on 
July 16 by the Tribune, resulting in an 
increase of five cents per line on volume 
contracts for general display and roto- 
gravure line rates, with no change in 
the base rate. 

The revised retail rate schedules re 
duce the discount percentages from 2 
to 4 per cent by taking into considera- 7 
tion the provision that any retail or 
local advertiser using the same number ; 
or more lines during the discount period 7 
from Aug. 1, 1934, to Jan. 31, 1935, © 
that he used in the same discount period | 
from Aug. 1, 1933, to Jan. 31, 1934, shall § 
be entitled to an additional two per cent 7 
discount for said amount of linage. | 
Discounts will not be allowed unless 7 
bills are paid on or before the 15th of | 
the month following that of insertion of | 
the advertising. i 

The new volume discount schedule, | 
affecting all retail advertisers, including 
amusements, restaurants, “run ot | 
paper” hotels and schools (resort and | 
educational directory excepted), using 
the daily or Sunday Tribune, including 
rotogravure and color rotogravure, fol- 
lows. The percentage is the discount 
from present contract rates: 

Less than 500 lines—Present rate 





card rate. 
500 to 100,000 lines............ 5% 
100,000 to 200,000 lines............ 6% 
200,000 to 300,000 lines............ 8% 
300,000 to 400,000 lines............ 10% | 
400,000 or more lines............. 12% § 


The base rates, which remain u- | 
changed, are: 14 or more lines, $1.1 
per line daily, and $1.25, Sunday; 50 
or more lines in one year, 75 cents per 
line daily, and $1.05, Sunday. 
The former interim discount basis | 
was: ' 


500 to 75,000 lines............ 10% § 
75,000 to 125,000 lines..........-- 11% | 
125,000 to 200,000 lines...........- 12% 
200,000 to 300,000 lines...........+ 14% 
300,000 to 400,000 lines............ 15% i 
400,000 to 430,000 lines............ 16% | 
430,000 to 460,000 lines..........-- 17% 
460,000 to 490,000 lines.........-.. 18% 
490,000 to 520,000 lines............ 19% 
520,000 or more lines..........-++- 20% 





FLAUM SUCCEEDS ANDREWS 


Saul Flaum, formerly with the | 
Hearst organization, has succeeded Bat- | 
rett Andrews, resigned, as vice-prest | 
dent and advertising manager of Radio 
Guide, it was learned this week. Her- 
bert Krancer, executive vice-president, 
announced the publication is installing 
a new Hoe universal multicolor at 7 
halftone white press in the Chicago © 
plant. The new press will print both 
color and rotogravure and is capable ol 
turning out a 128-page magazine. 

R. S. Wood, editor of Radio Guide, has 
moved editorial headquarters from Ne¥ 
York to Chicago in view of the ne¥ | 
press installation. He is, however, st! 
maintaining an editorial office in Ne¥ 
York. 


PLAN INSURANCE AD MEET 


The executive committee of the 19% 
Mutual Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence meet in Chicago this week to 
plans for the convention to be held # 
Savannah, Ga., Nov. 12-15. Walter E 
Jackson, of Grain Dealers Nati 
Mutual, Indianapolis, is president © 
conference. 
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Another Month of Advertising 


leadership added 7 the long 
record of The New York Times 


Aaiin. in July, total advertising in The New York Times 
(1,223,045 agate lines) was greater than that in any other New 
York newspaper, 33 per cent more than appeared in any other 
Manhattan newspaper and almost double that carried by any 


evening newspaper in Manhattan. 


In seven months The New York Times, with a total advertising 
volume of 10,188,273 lines, carried 1.794.821 lines more than 
any other newspaper in Manhattan and 3,315,384 lines more 


than any Manhattan evening newspaper. 


The standards of acceptability for advertising in The Times are 
strict. Unethical announcements declined by The Times 


amount to hundreds of thousands of lines every year. 


Heading the list of newspapers for almost every advertising 
campaign should be The New York Times, because The Times 
is the foundation-stone of effective advertising in the nation’s 


first market. 


Che New York Times 


“Net Paid Sales for Six Months Ended March 31 Averaged 
475.682 Weekdays, 743,092 Sundays 
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R. L. Polk & Co. Uncovers 
Reasons for Effectiveness 
of Advertising in 
The New York Times. 


The Consumer Census of 
New York City, independently 
conceived, and conducted by 
R. L. Polk & Company, gives 
exact figures on each news- 
paper market. Advertisers 
now can see the number of 
New York City prospects for 
their specific products reached 
per advertising dollar. 


cp 


More New York City fami- 
lies with checking accounts 
are reached per advertising 
dollar by The New York Times 
than by any other newspaper. 


ss 


More New York City homes 
with mechanical refrigerators 
are reached per advertising 
dollar by The New York Times 
than by any other newspaper. 

7 

In New York City the own- 
ers of more automobiles: per 
advertising dollar are reached 
in their homes by The New 


York Times than by any other 
newspaper. 


7 


More New York City women 
paying over 85 cents for hos- 
iery are reached in _ their 
homes per advertising dollar 
by The New York Times than 
by any other newspaper. 


cp 
More New York City men 
paying over $3 for hats are 
reached in their homes per 


advertising dollar by The New 
York Times than by any other 


newspaper. 
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SECOND NRA CODE STUDY REVEALS 
MORE ADVERTISING RESTRICTIONS 


Seven Industries Forbid Allowances to Dealers, Five Ban Dis- 
crimination—Others Require Proof of Advertising 
and of Actual Amount Paid 


By GEORGE H. 


MANNING 


Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8— 

A second report on code provi- 
sions concerning advertising allowances 
has been completed by post code analy- 
Sis unit of the NRA research and plan- 
ming division, and has been forwarded 
to Administrator Hugh S. Johnson. 

_ The previous report listed 42 of the 
first 280 approved codes as having spe- 
cial tair practice provisions governing 
the use of advertising contributions or 
allowances. The second embraces codes 
281 to 400, in the order of their ap- 
proval, and reveals 21 codes and two 
supplements as having some form of 
provision regulating or prohibiting the 
granting of rebates or allowances for 
advertising purposes. 

The more recent report shows six 
codes and one supplemental code in 
which advertising allowances in any 
form are prohibited, These are: Ready- 
made furniture; slip covers; academic 
costume; lye; candle manufacturing; 
beeswax bleachers and refiners; ladies 
handbags; small arms and ammunition ; 
hack-saw blade (supplement). 

In five codes, the use of advertising 
allowances involving secret or discrim- 
inatory practices is prohibited. These 
are: Horseshoe and allied products; 
metal lath manufacturing ; mayonnaise ; 
brush manufacturing; men’s neckwear. 

In seven codes and one supplemental 
code, the use of advertising allowances 
is permitted within specified limits, as 
described below. These are: Wood- 
cased lead pencil; fishery; steel wool; 
fibre wallboard; insulation board; per- 
fumes and cosmetics; insecticide; radio 
wholesaling (supplement). 

The pencil manufacturers’ code limits 

advertising allowances to one-color 
electros for dealers’ catalogs; black 
and white pages for salesmen’s catalogs 
but not for catalogs for distribution to 
the trade; advertising material, but not 
merchandise, for window and indoor 
display ; and articles other than pencils, 
commonly used for advertising. This 
code says: 
_ No member of the industry shall participate 
in or make any contribution, either in money 
or goods, to any cooperative newspaper adver- 
tising promoted or carried on by his or its 
customers. Each member shall conduct his 
or its advertising independent of any par- 
ticipation with or by his or its distributors. 

Fibre wallboard and insulation board 
industries forbid all advertising allow- 
ances except for signs painted on cus- 
temer’s place of business, to be evi- 
denced by painter’s invoice. 

Advertising restrictions of other codes 
follow: 

308. Fishery: To pay a trade buyer for 
a special advertising or other distribution 
service by such buyer (1) except in pur- 
suance of a written contract made in good 
faith and explicitly defining the service to 
be rendered and the payment for it; and 
(2) unless such service is rendered and 
such payment is reasonable and not exces- 
sive in amount; and (3) unless such contract 
is separate and distinct from any sales con- 
tract, and such payment is separate and 
distinct from any sales price and is not 
designed or used to reduce a sales price; 
and (4) unless such payment is equally 
available for the same service to all com- 
petitive trade buyers in the same competi- 
tive market; and (5) unless a copy of each 
such contract is retained on file for a period 
of one year. In order to investigate alleged 
violations of this paragraph, the Adminis- 
trator may require a member of the in- 
dustry to report such contracts made by 
him and/or to produce a copy thereof for 
aopection. (Art. VI, e. 

313. Steel Wool: No member of the in- 
dustry shall pay a buyer for a special ad- 
vertising or distribution service by such 
buyer (a) except in pursuance of a written 
contract made in good faith and explicitly 
defining the service to be rendered and the 
payment for it; (b) unless such service is 
duly rendered; (c) unless such payment is 
entirely separate and distinct from the sales 


price and not used to reduce that price; and 
(d) unless such payment is equally available 
to all competitive buyers in the same trade 
area under like conditions. (VII, 3.) 

361. Perfume, Cosmetic and Other Toilet 
Preparations: Cooperative advertising, the 
expense of which is borne or shared by the 


member of the industry and retailer, shall 





not be considered a form of price dis- 
crimination, but no payment shall be made 
for cooperative advertising until the mem- 
ber of the industry has received proof of 
insertion and statement of the cost of 
such advertising and the member of the 


industry’s share thereof. 

No member of the industry or his agent 
shall make payment for advertising, where 
such payment is made for the purpose of 
paying for the services of a special demon- 
strator or for the payment of p. m.’s or 
other gratuities to the dealer’s employees. 

The term “advertising” shall include all 
forms of printed or oral recommendation of 
products manufactured er controlled by the 
member of the industry and shall include 


publicity of all kinds, including 
and magazine advertising, 
booklets, radio advertising, 
made orally in the promotion of sales of 
such products by salesmen or others em- 
ployed directly or indirectly by a member of 
the industry. (Art. VII, 4, 5.) 

391. Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturing: It shall be unfair competition 
for any member of the Industry to pay a 
buyer for a special advertising, merchandis- 
ing or distribution service by such buyer 
except (a) in pursuance of a written con- 
tract made in good faith and explicitly de- 
fining the service to be rendered and the 
payment therefor, and (b) after such ser- 
vice is duly rendered and payment is rea- 
sonable. Such payment is reasonable in 
amount if in the case of a printed adver- 
tisement the payment does mot exceed the 
actual cost of the advertisement, calculated 
on a linage basis which shall mot exceed the 
actual rate paid and shall not exceed the cost 
of advertising on a linage basis as set forth 
in the current national rate and data book. 
In the case of circulars, window poster 
and/or similar printed matter, mo allowance 
shall exceed the actual cost of printing. 
No such payment shall be made for a coun- 
ter, shelf, floor, or window display, in 
excess of the regular rate established by the 
local window display service companies. (Art. 


-) 

261. Radio Wholesaling Trade; Supple 
ment 7: A distributor shall not contribute 
to the cost of cooperative manufacturer-dis- 
tributor-dealer advertising in an amount in 


newspaper 
circulars, labels, 
and statements 


excess of the amount contributed by the 
dealer or the manufacturer, nor shall the 
contribution by the distributor in such ar- 


rangements be more than one-fourth the total 
cost of such advertising, regardless of the 
amount of the manufacturer’s contribution, 
provided that nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed to prevent cooperative adver- 
tising arrangements between distributors and 
dealers, but the amount so expended by the 
distributor shall mot be greater than one- 
half of the dealer’s cost of such advertis- 
ing; provided, further, that not more than 
a total of 2% per cent of a distributor’s 
total net sales of radio apparatus to his 
dealers for his current fiscal year shall be 
expended for both types of such cooperative 
advertising. 

Members of the trade shall require of all 
dealers taking advantage of the cooperative 
advertising plans, a proper written  state- 
ment certifying to the correctness of the 
dealer’s advertising rates as being the fair 
current contract rate. Allowances paid by 
the member of the trade for such coopera- 
tive advertising shall be based only on certi- 
fied statements covering actual cost of broad- 
casting, or of the actual snace used in news- 
papers, publications, billboards, placards, 
theatre screens, or other customary public 
media. The cost of any mechanical set-up 
and art work as well as cuts, make-ready, 
or other similar items, other than standard 
advertising mats or cuts supplied by the 
manufacturer, shall not be paid for by the 
member of the trade. 

It shall be an unfair trade practice for 
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RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


















merchandise; one, spray painting and 
finishing equipment, permits ‘furnish- 
ing of a reasonable quantity of adver- 














: ol. Ira C. Copley, president of the Ira 
Copley Newspapers, and Mrs. Cop- 


ey photographed aboard the S.S. 

Bremen, Aug. 2, in New York, on their 

return from an extensive motor tour of 
Europe. 


any member of “the Trade to contribute in 


any 
his 
the 


a 


manner to cooperative 
products which does 
rules stated in the 
e.) 


advertising of 
not conform with 
code. (Art. IV, 


Miscellaneous 
codes follow: 


provisions in other 
One prohibits the accep- 
tance of contributions from manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, etc., this being the 
restaurant code; one, the newspaper 
printing press code, prohibits the taking 
of advertising space in payment for 





tising accessories of small value” in 
conjunction with the * ‘free deal” pro- 
vision of the code. 

In 92 codes, the following provision 
is found with the commercial bribery 
clause of the fair practices: _ 

“Commercial bribery provision shall 





not be construed to prohibit free and 
general distribution of articles com- 
monly used for advertising purposes 
except so far as such articles are ac- 
tually used for commercial bribery as 
hereinbefore defined.” 

Amendments to codes covered in the 
first study have forbidden advertising 
allowances in the following industries: 
Women’s belt; dress manufacturing; 
men’s garter, suspender, and belt manu- 
facturing, and millinery. The last 
named, however, permits supplying of 
cuts, matrices, and window cards. 





COMIC SECTIONS EXPANDED 


Four more pages of colored comics 
will be added to the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer’s Sunday comic section, July 29, 
bringing the total to 20 pages. The 
move follows by one week the increase 
in the number of Los Angeles Times 
comic pages from 8 to 16 on July 16, 
which added nine new comics. The 
Times also announced that starting July 
29 the paper would begin publication of 
a complete novel weekly in 16-page tab- 
loid form. Both newspapers ran full- 
page announcements of the additions last 
week in the Herald & Express and the 
Post-Record, the Examiner’s pages in 
the latter being in color. In addition 
both newspapers took space in a num- 
ber of small-city papers near Los An- 
geles in addition to radio, truck banner, 
car cards and promotional copy in their 
own publications, 
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5H 7, Single 
Family Homes 


In Providence there are 53,872 single 
family homes. 
one-third of the 170,175 families 
living in this active metropolitan mar- 


live in comfortable two-family homes 
. and 36.5 per cent of these one 
and two-family homes are_occupied 
by their owners. 


Through this large percentage of 
homes and home owners, Providence 
offers exceptional opportunity to ad- 
vertisers who look for steady year-in 
and year-out results. 


The Providence Journal and Bulletin 
serve as buying guides in these many 


homes. They are read by 19 out of 
every 20 families in A. B. C. Prov- 
idence. 


They house nearly 


Another third of these families 
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The Gateway 
to New York- 


Hartford lies midway between New York and Boston—sufficiently removed from 
either center to constitute a completely independent Metropolitan Market of 
500,000 consumers; at the same time forming a natural connecting link between 
these two great cities. To anyone who sells merchandise the value of such a 
strategic location is at once apparent. 


As the insurance center of America, and the home of internationally known manu- 
facturing establishments, Hartford enjoys a diversity of industry and a buying 
activity that has kept it continually starred as a bright spot on sales maps. 


In this market of high averages, The Hartford Courant reaches the better than 
average reader. It is the oldest paper of continuous publication in the United 
States and its Sunday issue is the largest paper in the State. 


A recent R. L. Polk survey showed that The Hartford Courant has among its 
readers a higher percentage of home owners, automobile owners, telephone sub- 
scribers, savings and checking accounts, oil burner and electric equipment owners, 
etc., than any other Hartford paper. 


In a word, Hartford and The Hartford Courant will more than do justice to any 
advertising program. 


"HARTFORD COURANT 























BOSTON _)) 








Represented by: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle 
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NEWS FAKERY CHARGED ON RUSSIAN 
CHURCH “BOMB PLOT” STORY 





Intercity News Service Accused of Distorting Quotes in Order to 
Give Sensational Local Treatment to Story Denied 
by Other News Agencies 





CHARGE of misrepresentation on 
+i a “local angle” news story has 
been made by the Suffolk (Va.) News- 
Herald against the Intercity News Ser- 
vice of New York and Washington. 
The same query had been sent to many 
other newspapers. 

On July 28 the News-Herald was 
queried as follows by Intercity: “Rus- 
sian Doctor shocks staid Calvin Cool- 
idge congregation here by revelation 
he saw Suffolk’s Methodist Church on 
official blueprint list to be dynamited 
by Communists—250.” 

The following wire was sent by the 
management of the News-Herald in 
response: “Let us have story quickly.” 

The following special dispatch from 
Intercity was received and printed: 


WasuinctTon, July 28 (ICN)—A _ sensa- 
tional disclosure that the Methodist Church 
of Suffolk is on the “Proscribed list” to be 
blasted with dynamite by the Communist 
party was revealed here last night to a 
startled prayer meeting audience of the ultra 
fashionable First Congregational Church where 
Calvin Coolidge, arch foe of the Commun’st 
principles, used to worship, by Dr. Oscar 


Autritt, Russian Clergyman and former Mis- 
sissippi College Professor. Dr. Autritt in a 
sensational address on “The Menace of Com- 
munism,”’ charged that he actually saw a list 
of the churches to be dynamited in a “Dark 
St. Louis cellar.” “I recently saw blue 
prints, secretly charted, showing the Suffolk 
Methodist Church and other churches scat- 
tered across the United States on the list of 
those to be dynamited in accordance with 
soviet principles to do away with all churches,” 
Prof. Autritt iold his shocked listeners here. 
“TI do not wish to be an alarmist,” Dr. Autritt 
attempted to assure his listeners, “but in a 
dark cellar out in St. Louis I saw a blue print 
at least twenty feet long listing the Suffolk 
Church as one of the churches to be blasted 
as a lesson to capitalistic America.”” Dr, Au- 
tritt, Russian born, has spent many years in 
Russia, and has traveled extensively all over 
the world. His address here last night was in 
the form of a warning to the church pecple 
of America “To wake up before every church 
in the land is leveled to the ground with 
dynamite.” 

On July 30 the Associated Press sent 
out a story quoting Austritt ta the 
effect that he had named no specific 
churches, and that he was unable to 
name any of the cities or churches al- 
legedly designated on the paper. The 
head the Norfolk Ledger Dispatch put 
on the A. P. story was: “Church Con- 
spiracy Plot Story Is Faked.” 

The United Press sent out a note to 
editors discrediting the story. 

The Suffolk News-Herald on July 31 
sent the following telegram to Inter- 
city: “Kindly advise source of church 
story. Dr. Autritt denied same to A.P. 
Advise immediately.” 

Intercity responded: 

AP denial based fact AP didn’t cover story. 
Reporter integrity personally covered Autritt 
for us. St. Louis paper gave complete details 
St. Louis Cellar. AP tracked down Autritt 
after he had been frightened by publicity. 
Autritt has not denied report to us, however, 
for he knows, having met him at service, that 
our reporter heard details terrific bomb plot 
on secret blue print. Government only this 
morning announced determination deport all 
communists as direct answer “Bomb plot.” 
No danger plot materializing said here. Au- 
tritt simply thought to scare church people 
and did not know reporter covered story until 
afterwards. Highly sensational speaker with 
pictures of churches in Moscow he said were 
dynamited as “Object lesson.” 

Not satisfied with Intercity’s reply, 
News-Herald sent the following mes- 
sage: “Did Doctor Autritt specifically 
mention Suffolk Church? Rush reply 
immediately.” 

Intercity’s answer follows: “Autritt 
said saw ‘blue print twenty feet long 
containing list town by town leading 
Methodist Churches to be dynamited. 
Throughout south. Mentioned specifi- 
cally St. Louis, Birmingham and other 
large centers, then added, “and lead- 
ing Methodist Churches every town 
were on that blue print! Must have 
imcluded Suffolk. Story one of sum- 
mer’s biggest news breaks.” 





Newspapers throughout the middle 
west and south were queried on the 
Autritt story, and a number of them 
printed it. 

Prescott Dennett, editor of Inter- 
city, queried by Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
said he and a colleague were the only 
reporters »resent when Autritt spoke. 
Afterward, he said, they checked with 
Dr. Autritt. He said that Dr. Aut- 
ritt “has not seen fit personally to 
challenge our story in any way.” Mr. 


Dennett said several papers had 
thanked him for the story. In a let- 
ter to an editor Mr. Dennett said, 


“Autritt of course is now dodging pub- 
licity consequences.” He asserted the 
denial of the story by other news ser- 
vices was “face-saving” because they 
had failed to cover the meeting. _ 
Following its correspondence with 
Intercity, the Suffolk News-Herald 
was queried by Intercity as to the 
wishes of the newspaper for felicita- 
tions from politicians and advertising 
agencies upon assumption of the presi- 
dency by the owner of the newspaper. 
The paper did not ask for the story. 





DAILIES TAKE HAVAS SERVICE 


New York Post and Philadelphia 

Record First U. S. Press Subscribers 

The New York Post and the Phila- 
delphia Record have subscribed for the 
services of the Havas Agency, French 
world-wide news agency, it was an- 
nounced this week. 

The announcement published in the 
Post said: 

“The New York Post and the Phila- 
delphia Record are the first newspapers 
ir. the United States tc arrange for ex- 
clusive service, in their respective fields, 
of the oldest news-gathering agency in 
the world . . . Havas Agency. 

“With 5,000 correspondents and 3,000 
client newspapers in foreign countries, 
Havas Agency is an important addition 
to the Post. 

“The Post is now the only New York 
newspaper able to give its readers a 
complete European news service.” 


SWIMMING POOL CRUSADE 


Puivapetpuia, Aug. 8—Swift action 
by city and State officials followed an 
expose of “potentially dangerous and 
unsafe” swimming pools and bathing 
places in the city this week by the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Starting with publication Sunday of 
a survey made by chemists engaged by 
the Inquirer, the campaign against pub- 
lic pools menacing the health of recrea- 
tion-seeking Philadelphians gained mo- 
mentum for several days and today an 
inspection of the 38 municipal swim- 
ming centers was started by the State 
Department of Public Health. 
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$20,000 ASSAULT SUIT 


Memphis Reporter Charges Constable 
Attacked Him Without Reason 


(By telegraph to Epttor & PusLisHER) 

MEMPHIS, Tenn., Aug. 9.—AlI Capley, 
reporter for Commercial Appeal, filed 
suit for $20,000 damages here yesterday 
against Constable C. C. Culp of West 
Memphis, Ark., just across the river 
from Memphis. 

Capley alleges he was attacked with- 
out cause by Culp when he went to 
West Memphis to get the story of a 
criminal attack there by two Negroes 
on a woman tourist. After beating 
him, Culp forced the reporter to drive 
away, the suit charges. 

West Memphis officers had resented 
recent Commercial Appeal articles 
which charged them with collecting fees 
from strangers on the toll-free Hara- 
han Bridge, it is charged. 


REPORTER INJURED 


Irving H. Beiman, reporter for the 
Birmingham Post, suffered a broken 
collar bone and facial injuries, and 
Charles Preston, staff photographer, 
was shaken up when their car collided 
with a truck Aug. 1. They were on 
their way to cover an airplane wreck 
is which one man was killed and an- 
other injured. After going in an ambu- 
lance with Beiman, who was uncon- 
scious, to a hospital, Preston obtained 
another car and another camera and ob- 
tained a picture of the plane accident 
within 30 minutes after it occurred. 
His car and camera were completely 
wrecked. 








LONG STRIKE ENDS AT 
HELENA, MONT. 


Printers Go Back at Old Wage 
Accepting Arbitration—Politica] 
Campaign Conducted With- 
out Newspapers 


(By telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisuer) 
Hetena, Monrt., Aug. 9—Helen 
daily newspapers will resume publica. 
tion Aug. 14, as the result of an arhj. 
tration agreement which ended a strike 
of union printers which began May 16 
The men agreed to go back to wor 
at their old scale of 90 cents an hoy 
for day work and 97 cents for nigh 
work, with arbitration of their wage ip. 
crease demands to be conducted by th 
International Arbitration Board, Th 
printers’ original demand was for $1) 
for day work and $1.29 for night work 
At the same time job printers wer 
granted an increase in wages from % 
cents to $1.06, with another cent to 
added April 1. 

During the strike Helena has beg 
without daily newspapers and an enti 
political campaign and election was cop. 
ducted. 

The agreement accepted by the unig 
was practically the same as that whid 
they rejected at the beginning of th 
strike. The arbitration board select 
is set up by the International T 
graphical Union and American News 
paper Publishers’ Association. Th 
employers originally proposed arbitn. 
tion by the NRA Newspaper Industri) 
Board, 
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ORCEST 


WORCESTER County continues to merit the phrase by which 
John Greenleaf Whittier described it. 
4,943 individual farms, averaging 88 acres. The annual whole- 
sale valuation of the county’s agricultural products runs 
between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000—a figure matched by 


but two other counties in the New England states. 


In agriculture as in industry, Worcester prefers diversification, 
On the farm as in the factory, Worcester turns out a quality 
Worcester’s famous herds of Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Ayrshires and Holsteins are mentioned wherever fine cattle are 
discussed. Worcester poultrymen ship all over the nation, 
Worcester orchards are nationally-known for 
modern methods, for quality and quantity of fruits. Worcester 
market gardeners get good prices for good products. 

These people believe in comfortable living. 
modern, attractive—electrified. They drive good cars. 


are alert to every modern improvement which will make life 
pleasanter. They buy in Worcester. They read the Telegram- 


The Telegram-Gazette covers—six days every week—more 
than 85% of all homes in the average 18-mile Worcester 
suburban trading area which every day receive a Worcester 


The ENTIRE Worcester Market, city and suburban 
(population 433,287 within average 18-mile radius), is 
adequately cultivated through these newspapers ALONE. 
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@ (LEFT) Klein is out at second as Gehringer 
throws to Gehrig on first, trying for a double play 
on Ott. He didn’t make it. Seventh inning. Arrow 
indicates ball. 

@ (LOWER RIGHT) Some of the 48,000 fans who 
saw the American All-Stars win over the National 
All-Stars, 9 to 7, on July 10, at the Polo Grounds. 
e@ (UPPER RIGHT) Foxx whams a hit, scoring 
Ruth, in the fifth inning. (All News Photos) 


Oh yeah? 


Twes said this baseball poll was a natural 
for the small towns! More than thirty papers in- 


vited readers to select an All-Star team from each 
league. Object: benefit game for the Professional 
Ball Players Association. Over 200,000 ballots 
came in; and 60,858 came from that small town 
paper—the New York News! e The game came off 
July 10, at the Polo Grounds. Gates closed at 12:30, 
with 48,363 inside and $52,982 in the till! e New 
York and The News are an All-Star team that will 
earn a big gate for any business! Why not play 
ball with us? 


THEANEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
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On BOTH big 
SMASH BEATS by 


8 hours ahead on com- 
plete details of how he 
trapped... 
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JACK LAIT (above). Jn a masterpiea 
reporting marked with the incomparé 
knowledge of crime and police methods 
makes him the foremost recorder of the 
derworld, Jack Lait wired the first comp 
on-the-spot story of the Dillinger killim 


e pew \:) how it was done, the women involved, @ 




















Eight hours later came the stories of ® 
other agencies on this amazing news-% 
there was nothing toadd towhat Lait hadtos 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVIC 
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ties of the month 


iS: led all coverage! 


DOLLFUSS 22" 


T 3:11 P.M. Wednesday, 

July 25th, I.N.S. flashed the 
tremendous stop-press story that 
the Vienna Government admit- 
ted the assassination of Chancel- 
lor Dollfuss. More than three 
hours passed before any other 
agency carried this news! No 
wonder I.N.S. received such 
messages as the following from 
editors whose papers scored 
smashing beats over their oppo- 
sition:— 





New York EVENING JOURNAL: Inter- 
national News Service deserves 
great credit for its outstanding 
beat on the assassination of Doll- 
fuss. 

Mosite Times: We scored complete 
beat. Great service. 

JoHN McSweeney, WILKES-BARRE 
Eveninc News: Thank you for 
splendid Austrian coverage. It 
was a beat I cannot let go unsung. 

LoulIsviLLE, Ky., HERALD-Post: Con- 
gratulations on great scoop. It 
was a real treat to beat our oppo- 
sition on one of the year’s big- 
gest stories. 

Houston CHRONICLE: Austrian cov- 

H. R. KNICKERBOCKER (left). With the first report of the Nazi in- erage excellent, especially Knick- 
surrection, America’s premier foreign correspondent flew from Berlin erbocker stuff. Don’t let anything 
to Vienna and provided I.N.S. papers with two brilliant beats—ex- happen to that boy. 
clusive advance information that Schuschnigg would succeed Doll- . D. RArwan, BrusH-Moore Pa- 
fuss, and a four-hour beat on the report of the second Nazi uprising ~ pers: Your Dollfuss assassination 
that marked the peak of the crisis. A week later, again in Berlin, and Knickerbocker specials 
Knickerbocker scooped the world with an outstanding exclusive proved of great value. 
story on why the army supported Hitler when Hindenburg died. His FortT WorTH STAR- TELEGRAM: Con- 
vivid description of the Hindenburg funeral stands as one of the gratulations on Austrian and Ger- 
finest pieces of news writing of our time. man service. Knickerbocker story 
on Hindenburg funeral particu- 
larly good. 





Sole Sales Agents: KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC., 235 45th Street, New York 
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ROANOKE PUBLISHER DEFENDS RIGHT 
TO EXPRESS VIEWS FREELY 


Common Sense, Not Complete Set of Facts, Is Needed to Advise 
Public on Questions of Governmental Honesty, 


Says Fishburn _ 
By W. C. STOUFFER 


ws Editor, Roanoke (Va.) World-News 


OANOKE, Aug. 6—The fight 
of the a newspapers against 
crookedness in government has been 


than ever 
Almond’s severe criti- 


renewed with greater force 
since Judge J. L. 


cism of them for directing attention to 
shortages in the accounts of three for- 





Junius P. Fishburn 


mer officials here. Junius P. Fish- 
burn, publisher of the Koanoke World- 
News and the Koanoke Times, in front 
page editorials, summarized the condi- 
tion in the City Hall and pointed out 
that a free press will not be satished 
with working only for technically hon- 
est government, but will work tor the 
best possible government, in the hands 
of men whe are willing to be respon- 
sible to the people who elected them. 

The fire started last March imme- 
diately after it was revealed that Jacob 
H. krantz, former city treasurer, was 
short approximately $56,000. The 
newspapers cited the conditions in City 
Hall and these citations promptly 
brought the wrath of certain members 
of the reigning political cliyue. The 
state auditor, with the assistance of the 
auditing firm of T. Coleman Andrews 
& Co., began a comprehensive audit of 
the city’s financial departments. Edi- 
torial writers for the Roanoke newspa- 
pers were vigilant, and when they 
learned that obstacles were put in the 
way of the auditors, they commented 
vigorously. 

When the special grand jury recently 
met to investigate embezzlement and 
grand larceny charges, Judge Almond 
of the Hustings Court delivered an un- 
usual charge to them. The major is- 
sues, of course, so it would seem, con- 
cerned the allegations against the for- 
mer treasurer, his former deputy, a de- 
linquent tax collector, the present treas- 
urer and the city sergeant. But Judge 
Almond condemned the newspapers for 
their activities in keeping the scandal 
before the public. 

He cautioned the grand jury “to com- 
pletely purge your minds of any opin- 
ion, prejudice or conclusion that you 
may entertain or many have reached as 
a result of inoculations by virtue of 
opinions, conclusions, criticisms, reports 
and public advice given and expressed 
from the news and editorial columns 
of the local newspapers, as well as over 
the radio, sponsored by the same 
agencies, dealing with the matter now 
under investigation. 

“Such,” he added, ‘ 
detrimental to a 
partial 


‘has been not only 
fair, honest and im- 
investigation of an utterly re- 


grettable matter but could have no 
other design and serve no other pur- 
pose than to poison the public mind 
against and to the prejudice of the 
otficials of this city whether they were 
actually involved in the slightest de- 
gree in official corruption. 

“Such cowardly and noxious innuendo 
must not be permitted to militate 
against the orderly and constitutional 
processes of the court in its administra- 
tion of public justice,” Judge Almond 
said. 

After referring to editorials which 
pointed out that the audit was being 
obstructed, Judge Almond told the 
grand jury he was having the editors 
of the two newspapers, W. B. Smith, 
of the World-News, and H. P. Chap- 
man, of the Roanoke Times, summoned 
to testify as to any facts they had in 
their possession. 

The editors pointed particularly to 
the Commonwealth’s attorney, Robert 
S. Smith, who was believed to be dila- 
tory in the handling of the cases before 
him. 

Questions asked by the jurors aroused 

7. B. Smith, who objected to grand 
juries editing his editorial columns. He 
made the point that it was not the 
function of grand juries to edit, adding 
that, as a matter of fact, the grand jury 
was summoned to investigate embezzle- 
ment and grand larceny charges. 

At any rate, the grand jury indicted 
former Treasurer Frantz, his deputy, 
Mrs. Ada M. Smith and Terry 
Woods, former delinquent tax collector, 
and made this report concerning the 
newspapers : 

“We examined the editors of both 
local papers at length, with reference 
to the various editorials; the insinua- 
tions, inferences, allegations and charges 
contained therein. They testified that 
their editorials were based upon their 
own opinions, formed from hearsay and 
street rumors, and were not based upon 
fact. Both editors were given the op- 
portunity to supply the names of wit- 
nesses who might substantiate the 
charges contained in their editorials— 
this they testified they were unable to 
do. They were also requested to supply 
the names of any local officials who 
had obstructed or hindered the audit or 
joined in a stubborn resistance to all 
examinations or formed an alliance for 
the purpose of defeating the audit. They 
were unable to supply the names of 
any Officials who had delayed or ob- 
structed the audit. Testimony was 
given that part of the editorials that 
were directed at the Commonwealth’s 
Attorney for his inaction in not earlier 
presenting indictments concerning the 
shortage in the treasurer’s office A 
we find the audit was made without 
hindrance, obstruction or interference; 
and that the matter has been handled 
with reasonable dispatch.” 

Publisher Fishburn answered Judge 
Almond’s condemnation. The reply 
created a further sensaton. The circu- 
lation of the afternoon newspaper, the 
World-News, jumped hundreds the day 
the editorial was published and the 
offices of the two newspapers received 
an avalanche of telephone calls from 
readers who congratulated the newspa- 
pers on their stand. Letters and per- 
sonal messages continue to roll in. In- 
cidentally, not in the memory of this 
writer, who has been in this organiza- 
tion many years, has an editorial pro- 
duced such virtually unanimous Praise. 
The article was referred to as a “mas- 
terpiece” and a “classic.” 

“Most readers of newspapers under- 
stand that editorials are primarily ex- 
pressions of opinion,” the Fishburn edi- 
torial said. “Newspapers constantly ex- 
Dress opinions or impressions without 
having any series of exact facts to 
back up those opinions. It would be a 
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very sorry sort of democratic state if 
either voters or newspapers could not 
express opinions or give voice to their 
impressions regarding public officials 
without having all the necessary facts 
to prove every opinion expressed. 
Newspapers frequently see smoke and 
as a result put forth the cry of ‘fire.’ 
Sometimes the fire is there and some- 
times it is not, but the warning is al- 
ways in the public interest. 

* Another aspect of editorial writing 
ought to be equally clear,” he continued. 
“Flected public officers are frequently a 
subject of criticism by voters or by 
newspapers even though the acts are 
not in the slightest degree criminal. 
Newspapers and the public have a per- 
fect right to criticize public officials 
within the scope of their official func- 
tions and their fitness for office. 
These newspapers know of no law 
which makes delaying, or putting ob- 
stacles in the way of, an audit, a 
crime, but at the same time, these 
newspapers believe that if any such 
action is engaged in by any member of 
a political group, whether he happens 
to be in office or not, it is contrary to 
the public good, and is properly subject 
to criticism by the press and by the 
public. 

‘“...A large part of the charge to 
the grand jury was devoted to a vehe- 
ment condemnation of the local newspa- 
pers. In accordance with the emphasis 
given the various matters by Judge 
Almond in his charge, the grand jury 
spent a very large portion of its time 
in the altogether unusual procedure of 
questioning and investigating editorial 
expressions in the local papers. Quite 
properly, the newspapers and the public 
have a right to ask just who is on trial 
—public officials charged with short- 
ages or the newspapers?” 

After reviewing the charges and giv- 
ing a picture of the situation in City 
Hall, Mr. Fishburn declared that not- 
withstanding the grand jury’s findings, 
“we are still definitely of the opinion 
that the circumstances have been such as 
to justify a belief that there was lack 
of cooperation on the part of many 
officials with the audit. 

“Newspapers and individuals are 
guaranteed the right of free speech 
under the Constitution,” said Mr. Fish- 
burn. “A free press will not be satis- 
fied with working only for technically 
honest government, but wiu work for 
the best possible government, in the 
hands of men who are willing to be 
responsible to the people who elected 
them. We construe the traditional and 
constitutional freedom of opinion and 
of the press to give us this right, but 
it is much more than a right; it is a 
distinct obligation on newspapers which 
desire to work in the public interest. 
When newspapers, either under threats 
of libel suits or for any other cause, are 
forced to stop, or stop voluntarily, their 
efforts for the cleanest possible govern- 
ment, it will be a sorry day for this and 
all other cities and forms of government 
in this democracy of ours.” 

The public’s reaction was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the newspapers, par- 
ticularly after it was able to see behind 
the smoke screen. Threats of libel 
suits, made with the idea of forcing 


the newspapers into silence, are not 
regarded seriously by the Roanoke 
newspapers. Such suits would give the 


papers new fields to plough in their 
efforts to expose the rotten mess. Nor 
is it believed any editorial writers will 
face contempt charges because of their 
constitutional rights to assert them- 
selves. 

And in the meantime, the political 
clique which lost both ground and pres- 
tige because of the rumpus with the 
newspapers, is licking its wounds and 
is somewhat saddened over its painful 
experiences. 


A.P. AUSTIN CHIEF RESIGNS 

Robert W. Barry, for four years 
chief of the Associated Press capitol 
bureau, Austin, Tex., has resigned from 
the Associated Press service. Charles 
E. Simons, of the Austin bureau, was 
placed in charge of the bureau. J. 
Dawson Duncan is a member of the 
A. P. capitol staff. 
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Greatest Home Delivered Circulation in its History 


Greatest Advertising Volume in its History 


SO.. 
The Washington News is forced to 


-A-P-A-N-D 


E had to buy new presses and new 

trucks. We had to increase the per- 
sonnel of the editorial and _ circulation 
departments ... to take care of our growth 
in home delivered circulation. 





We had to increase the size of our advertis- 
ing and service staffs. We had to install 
more machines for the composing room... 
to take care of our ever-growing volume of 
advertising. 


And now, to take care of the increased 
personnel and the new equipment, we 
require a new and larger building. It will 
be erected this summer. It will enable us to 
serve the people of Washington—and, there- 
fore, our advertisers—even better than we 
have during the first 13 years of our progress. 





The WASHINGTON News 


A Scripps « Howard Newspaper 
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WE LACK GOOD TASTE 
SAYS BERGSTROM 


Visiting Svenska Dagbladet Corres- 
pondent Hits Press Treatment of 
Crime and Divorce—Not Done 
In Sweden, He Says 


American newspapers were termed 
“depraved, silly, vicious, lacking in cul- 
ture and literary excellence,” and “ut- 
terly failing in their social duties to 
the people,” by Ejnar Fors Bergstrom, 
Swedish newspaper correspondent rep- 
resenting Svenska Dagbladet, the largest 
daily paper in Stockholm, in a recent 
interview with Cedric Parker, staff 
writer for the Madison (Wis.) Capital- 
Times. 

Here in this country to gather ma- 
terial on the “New Deal” for a series 
of special articles in his paper, Mr. 
Bergstrom took special delight in lam- 
basting American newspapers, declaring 
they “absolutely lack good taste” in the 
presentation of news. In his interview 
with the Capital-Times reporter, the 
Swedish correspondent voiced vigorous 
disapproval of the “over-emphasis of 
silly comic strips, vicious exploitation 
of crime and criminals, empty efforts 
to entertain, and failure to present 
more than a superficial background of 
important national and world events.” 

The Capital-Times interview with 
Bergstrom stated in part: 

“The Swedish correspondent was most 
vehement, however, in discussing the 
treatment of crime news and criminals 
in the American press. 

“In Stockholm, when we have a mur- 
der—which isn’t often—the newspapers 
print the story for what it is worth, he 
explained. 

“An effort is made to dig into the 
background of the crime and so explain 
its probable social cause. If any of the 
parties are prominent persons, we natur- 
ally give the story more emphasis. 

“However, a Swedish newspaper 
never would stoop to print the names 
of friends of the murderer or victim, 
or to discuss intimate details of their 
past lives, or to tell what they wore, 
what they ate for breakfast, or how 
their hair was cut. 

“In other words, Swedish newspapers 
do not believe in this morbid glorifica- 
tion of criminals which appears to have 
so prominent a place in the American 
journalistic field. We print only that 
part of the crime news which has a 
direct bearing on the crime and its 
causes. 

“Mr. Bergstrom explained that there 
are no laws governing this attitude of 
Swedish newspapers toward crime, but 
that editors pursue that course with- 
out any sort of external pressure or 
censorship. 

“Swedish newspapers would consider 
it extremely bad taste, and therefore 
unthinkable, to treat crime news as it 
is treated in America, the Swedish 
writer declared. 

Divorce news, also, is greatly over- 
emphasized in this country, Dr. Berg- 
strom believes. 

“In Sweden, he pointed out, we print 
news of marriages—about three lines of 
type, unless they are extremely impor- 
tant persons. But divorces we never 
print. That also would be a violation of 
good taste, according to the views of 
Swedish editors. 

“It is little wonder, Mr. Bergstrom 
declared, that crime runs rampant in 
America, and that the country’s morals 
are being degraded. 

“From the time they are able to 
read, he pointed out, American children 
are given a daily diet of crime, sex 
and divorce in the daily press. They 
read cleverly written stories about the 
latest eccentricities of the nation’s most 
publicized divorcee. They are given 
highly colored accounts, sparing no de- 
tails, of the private lives and luxuries 
of the country’s most notorious crimin- 
als. 

“In Sweden, Mr. Bergstrom said, 
newspapers would never print a feature 
story about a criminal, unless that story 
might -have a beneficial effect on the 
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people by pointing out the social causes 
for crime. 

“If John Dillinger had lived his ne- 
farious career in Sweden, he could 
never have attained the nationwide no- 
toriety that was given him in America, 
Mr. Bergstrom asserted. In Sweden, 
such arch-bandits die unwept and un- 
sung, as far as the daily press is con- 
cerned.” 


PUBLISHERS FASCIST GUESTS 


Six Southern Newspapermen Leave 
For Italy, August 4 
(Special to Eptror & PusBLIsHER) 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. July 30—As 
guests of the Fascist Government five 
Southern newspaper publishers will sail 
from New York Saturday, Aug. 4, for 
Italy aboard the Italian liner Conte di 
Savoia. They will have a varied pro- 
gram arranged for them, including an 
interview with Mussolini. Those in- 
vited for the trip are Victor H. Han- 
son, publisher, Birmingham News and 
Age Herald; Clark Howell, Sr., pub- 
lisher Atlanta Constitution; William O. 
Huggins, Houston Chronicle; James J. 
Taylor, Dallas News, and James M. 
Ewing, New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Mr. Howell will be accompanied by 
his stepson, Julian J. Carr; Mr. Hug- 
gins by his son, W. O. Huggins, Jr.; 
Messrs. Taylor and Ewing by their 
wives, and Mr. Hanson by Evekine 
Ramsey and Dr. C. B. Glenn, of Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Ramsey is president of 
the Birmingham Board of Education. 
Mr. Hanson, vice-president, and Dr. 
Glenn superintendent of schools. 

The party will go immediately to 
Rome where eight or 10 days will be 
spent, followed by a tour of Italy. 


FAN DANCER SUES DAILY 
(Special to Eptror & Pus.isHEr) 

BristToL, Va.-Tenn., Aug. 8—Kathryn 
Hallman, a fan dancer, whose stage 
name is Kay LaMar, has brought suit 
in the U. S. District Court at Big 
Stone Gap, Va., against the Bristol 
Herald Courier, asking $25,000 for un- 
authorized use of her picture for trade 
purposes, libel and damage to her pro- 
fessional rights. She claims the Herald 
Courier permitted her picture as a fan 
dancer to be used in the advertisement 
of another fan dancer, after it had ap- 
peared in the Herald Courier in her 
own advertisements in Bristol last May. 

The newspaper will resist the claim. 


KLEPS NAMED PRESIDENT 


Reorganization of the Batavia, N. Y. 
Times, Publishing Co., has taken place 
following the death of Chester C. Platt, 
for many years its president. Albert 
F. Kleps, secretary and manager of the 
company for many years, becomes its 
president after 40 years of service with 
the corporation. C. C. Platt, Jr., of 
Rye, N. Y., becomes first vice-president 
and treasurer; Raymond R. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, second vice-president; and 
H. Malcolm Platt, Rye, secretary. The 
directors declared annual dividends of 
eight percent on the company’s pre- 
ferred stock and 12 percent on the 
common. 
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TREASURY CAN’T BAR 
TAX PUBLICITY 


Internal Revenue Head Says Law 
Covers What May Be Revealed, 
But Not Its Further Use 
by Public 


By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 8—The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue does not 
intend to circumvent the will of Con- 
gress that income tax returns be made 
available for publication, that Bureau 
has made it plain in response to an in- 
quiry from a taxpayer whose name was 
not disclosed. 

Congress wrote into the new Revenue 
Act a proviso that all returns shall be 
available for public inspection “in such 
manner as the Commissioner (of inter- 
nal revenue) with the approval of the 
Secretary (of the Treasury), may de- 
termine.” 

The taxpayer directed a communica- 
tion to the Bureau asking whether, in 
view of power of the Commissioner and 
the Secretary to prescribe in what man- 
ner the returns might be inspected, a 
regulation could be adopted prohibiting 
publication of any portion of the return, 
for the reason that publication of such 
data may expose taxpayers to objection- 
able and dangerous consequences. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
the revised statutes of the United States 
contains a limitation on the publication 
of matters disclosed in tax returns. 

The Bureau made the following an- 
swer: 

“The only discretionary power granted 
























to the Commissioner under the stat 
is what respect to determining, with 
the approval of the Secretary, the man. 
ner in which the statements shall } 
made available to the public, that is, the 
method of effecting execution of the 
dictates of Congress as expressed in the 
law. Accordingly, the Commissione 
has no authority to regulate either the 
publication of information secured 
the public through examination of the 
statements, or the use of such infor. 
mation.” 
The statute fixing the limitation spec. 
fies only that no publication shall hg 
made excepting as provided by law, j 
was pointed out, and the Revenue Ag 
of 1934 made a provision by law, ther 
fore publication cannot be barred og 
that ground. 


DAILY RESOLD TO FOUNDER — 


Nunn Sells Clovis, N. M., Paper 
Mack Stanton j 

J. Lindsay Nunn, of Amarillo, Te 
president of the New Mexico Publig 
ing Company, has announced the 
of the Clovis Evening News-Journal 
Mack Stanton, founder of the Ne 
Journal. 
Through the sale, Nunn said, ¢ 





Nunn interests withdraw from Ne 
Mexico. Nunn and his son, Gilme 
former publishers of the Ros 


Morning Dispatch and Carlsbad ¢ 
rent-Argus, will now devote their ti 
to Pampa and Childress publicatig 
and the Nunn Electric Company 
Amarillo and Wichita. 

Stanton, who will take charge 
15, organized the News-Journal in 1 
He has announced there will be 
change in staff for the present. 
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Gains... 


Largest total advertis- 
ing gain among all nine 
New York newspapers 
—in July and first 
seven months, 1934. 
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That so large a proportion of its 
circulation goes directly into the 
home in its individual wrapper 
peculiarly distinguishes The 
Christian Science Monitor as a 
home newspaper. It is read under 
the most favorable conditions... 
by readers who, because they de- 
pend upon its information, are 
favorably disposed to its adver- 
tisers. 
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THAN 1,000,000 LINES GAIN 


Dourinc the first six months of 1934, the 
Buffalo T2zmes carried 49.8% more advertising than in the corresponding 
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period of 1933, registering a gain in total paid advertising of 1,102,241 lines. 
Gains were recorded in major divisions. 

Retail Display up 856,576 lines ....... . .. » Financial up 25,520 lines 
Automotive up 91,901 lines ........... . . Classified up 91,676 lines 
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For three weeks now, traffic has been 
routed around the Memorial Hospital. And inside 
the Hospital, there is an alert, strained quiet. It is 
three weeks since John Adams, with a retinue of ) 
specialists, moved into the top floor suite. John 
Adams is the city’s best known, wealthiest and most 
influential citizen. 

For some unknown reason, two small and | 
obscure glands have stopped functioning in Mr, | 
Adams. Unless they respond to treatment soon, 
Mr. Adams will stop functioning—permanently, j 
Meanwhile he subsists on a little orange juice and |} 
milk, and waits. The hospital waits. The city 
waits. And the uncertain specialists issue meager j 
bulletins—no change, progress satisfactory, passed 
a quiet night. The bulletins deceive nobody, 
including Mr. Adams. 

Privately, however, the doctors cling to a cer- 
tain non-professional hope. Because Mr. Adams, 
frail, starved and patient, still has one active 
interest. When he wakes at dawn, he asks if the 
morning paper is in. At noon and again at night, 
he wants the latest editions of the afternoon 














papers. Between naps and dozes, he reads; not 
just the front pages and business news, but every- 
thing. He asks a feeble question now and then 
about some local name and address. Occasionally 
a glimmer of a smile shows on his waxen face as he . 
looks at the comics. And Miss Sharon, hard-boiled | 
veteran of the ward, turns her head away as John | 
Adams, who wants only one kind of help, calmly | 
peruses the Want Ad pages. ) 

In the Shadow, John Adams continues to pect | 
eagerly in the mirror of life, through the pages of | 
his newspaper . . . and the doctors still hope. 





Diacona.ty across from the Hospital is the 
Municipal Lodging House. The inmates rise early | 
and wander out into the street—the professional 
panhandler and the chronic bum, the depression 
dislocated, the aged and the lost. They scatter 
around for an hour but show up again as the 
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Relief Kitchen opens. And as they wait in line for 
the coffee of civic charity, these penniless and 
improvident men produce from somewhere about 
their persons—newspapers. Some have the morning 
issue, others crumpled copies of yesterday’s. They 
shuffle and wait, and read. 

Breakfast over they go their ways. Sundown 
brings them back for the free roof and free bed. 
And in every man’s pocket is a newspaper to while 
away the hours until the lights go out. 

So they sit and read, the city’s poorest and 
least important. And across the street the city’s 
richest and most important citizen is reading the 
same newspapers. The American is never so poor, 
or affluent, that this inbred appetite for news is 
displaced. No matter how high he climbs or how 
low he falls, the newspaper is one thing he never 
gives up! 


HE comes to know the newspaper in infancy, 
drawn by its pictures and its “‘funnies”. He learns 
to read by its headlines. It guides his steps into the 
world of reality. While still very young, he finds 
the heroes of his juvenile choice on its sports pages. 
Sometime or other, it prints his name, perhaps his 
picture. It tells daily of people he knows and events 
that are significant to him. It brings good tidings, 
cheer and entertainment every day. It prints the 
notice of his marriage, the births of his children, 
the deaths of his friends. Periodically it shocks him 
into activity as a citizen. It makes him a patriot 
and a cosmopolitan as well. 

Its advertisements inform, suggest and inspire. 
He looks to his newspaper when he wants to buy 
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thing THEY NEVER GIVE UP. 


an engagement ring, the furniture for his home, 
securities or the home itself. It is his first public 
and private utility. It parallels the color and 
content of his cerebrum, is indispensable as water 
or light, and as inevitably a part of him as the 
color of his skin or the posture of his person. As 
long as life lasts, his interest in it lasts. 

Newspapers in industrial centers have gained 
in circulation this last year—for a curious reason. 
Families forced to double up in the depression 
have been establishing their own homes again. 
Back in their own homes, they again become 
customers of the carrier boys! The newspaper was 
the last thing given up, and the first expense the 
rehabilitated family resumes—the first evidence of 
its private recovery! 


So how can there be any substitute among 
media for the newspaper? No other medium 
knows the deep intimacy, the degree of interest, 
the extent of influence the newspaper enjoys— 
because no other medium is so much a continuous 
part of the life and mind of the American public. 
No other medium has the responsiveness or power 
of the newspaper, because no other medium gets 
the reception, or response. And advertising in the 
newspaper has a reality it has nowhere else, 
because it is a part of the here and now, the 
everyday routine life of the reader. 

If you are intent on getting the most out of 
your advertising expenditure these days, most of 
your expenditure is going to the newspaper. There 
is no other place you can honestly put it in these 
times—for maximum value! 
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JUDICIAL INTERFERENCE 


T the next annual meeting of the American 
A Bar Association some friend of the legal 

profession, who is familiar with the under- 
lying principle of free press in a democracy and 
the incalculable social benefits that accrue from it, 
should address the judiciary, citing the Chicago 
American and Roanoke (Va.) World News cases, 
enacted last week. The Bar Association is crusad- 
ing just at present against “trial by newspaper.” 
The Chicago and Roanoke cases fit into the picture. 
What about judicial obstruction of newspapers that 
seek to protect the public against dishonest poli- 
ticians ? 

The Chicago and Roanoke cases are similar. In 
both instances newspapers believed that crimes were 
being committed by local officials. For reasons 
which are hard to understand, and which humiliate 
American patriotism, the judges turned fiercely upon 
the newspaper critics, as if it were a crime to play 
the part of good citizen. 

Read those cases, in other columns of Eprror & 
PuBLISHER, and determine if possible why judges 
are keen to use their power against individuals that 
obviously are enlisted in the cause of the honorable 
bench—justice! Maybe it is the pernicious political 
gang system at work. Maybe it is judicial ignor- 
ance. Maybe it is only wrong-headedness or undue 
assumption of power. From this distance, we find 
it difficult to explain. 

But nevertheless in Roanoke a judge severely 
criticized Junius P. Fishburn, publisher of the 
W orld-News and Times, for complaining in his edi- 
torial columns of long and inexplicable delays in 
prosecuting certain local public officials, alleged to 
be short in their accounts. Judge J. L. Almond read 
the publisher a fierce lecture, calculated to humiliate 
his press, but the publisher came back with a sting- 
ing editorial that set the community by the ears and 
has perhaps convinced one judge that a newspaper 
is in good business when it forces a political ring 
to disgorge. : 

In Chicago it was the case of A. L. Sloan, re- 
porter for the American, apparently cited for con- 
tempt in a process to force him to betray his infor- 
mants after he had charged fraud and mismanage- 
ment in the administration of relief funds for the 
unemployed of Illinois. The Court gave lip-service 
to the public service, but threatened contempt pro- 
ceedings. What wes wanted, apparently, was the 
name of the person who was giving Mr. Sloan the 
information he was printing. It was a ridiculous 
proceeding, because, as it turned out, the Judge did 
not formally cite the reporter in contempt and the 
Judge actually denied a motion to have Mr. Sloan 
enter the Grand Jury room to answer questions, 
though such motion had never been made. 

But what is the meaning of such judicial inter- 
ferences with the right of newspapers to tell the 
citizens they serve what they should know about the 
public’s business? 





Imagine a military court attempting to decide 
whether a newspaper publication had “defamed 
the state of Minnesota”! 


LONG’S CHALLENGE 
| OUISIANA publishers have it as a duty to 





carry the Senator (Kingfish) Long 2 per cent 

advertising tax case to the highest court. It 
is discriminatory, special, spite legislation and the 
issue is drawn tightly between the free press and a 
would-be dictator. 

Under American legal principle it is not possible 
to tax some newspapers and give tax immunity to 
others. A tax based on circulations is ridiculous 
because circulation is not a standard gauge of 
earnings, profit or worth. 

It is not necessary to go beyond Long’s own 
words to establish the fact that this is special and 
spite legislation, of the most vicious character. Long 
was present to push it through, usurping powers 
that ought to bring shame to the right-minded 
citizenship of Louisiana. Long stated plainly, and 
repeatedly, that he proposed to punish the press, 
or a section of it, for its opposition to his amazing 
dictatorship. 

An injunction should be sought to prevent collec- 
tion of the tax. The matter belongs in the Federal 
courts. The press of the nation must stand solidly 
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Hope deferred maketh the heart sick; but 
when the desire cometh, it is a tree of life.— 


Proverbs, XIII; 12. 








with the Louisiana newspapers in this fight, for 
other brazen demagogues will follow any Long 
success, using a controlled radio system to deceive 
the people, while whip-sawing the press by raiding 
its only profitable source of revenue. Here is the 
challenge. Meet it with the sure processes of law, 
if necessary carried to the U. S. Supreme Court. 





Washington Post comes through with a new 
enterprise: A public fund to buy smokes for 
idle and penniless men. 





FRANCE’S “YELLOW DOG FUND” 


URING the Stavisky inquiry in Paris re- 

cently, M. Tardieu was interrogated about a 

secret fund the French Government main- 
tained to subsidize or bribe newspapers on occasion. 
He was in office at the time of the great scandal 
and had the fund in charge. A newspaper publisher 
had some strange and unexplained dealings with 
Stavisky and received perquisites from official 
sources, it was charged. M. Tardieu said he could 
not remember to whom he had made contributions 
from the fund. 

Q. “When one makes a grant and does not know 
the proprietor of the journal, does not one at least 
make a little inquiry?” 

A. “In that matter one obeys the tradition.” 

Not a happy revelation concerning the French 
press or the Government, we would say. As New 
York Times comments: “Some in America com- 
plain of what they are pleased to call a ‘commer- 
cialized press.’ But it at least preserves its indepen- 
dence of the Government, and is in any case better 
than a subsidized press.” ° 





Arrangements complete for the starting of a 
Southern newsprint mill! Another proof that 
the resources of this land make pessimism 
ridiculous. 





THEY KEPT THE FAITH 
AID Judge J. W. Harlan, of Danville, Ky., as 
he finally dismissed Jack Durham and Wesley 
Carty: “Well, you have kept your confidences.” 
It was an appropriate denouement and proud 
moment for the two reporters who had been sent to 
jail and fined every day from July 24 to August 2, 
because they would not betray a news source. It is 
not pleasant to be brought up in court day after day, 
to be snapped at by a judge, to be imprisoned and 
fined like criminals and made the target of a lot of 
incompetent police officials. But is was grand to 
win such an unequal contest, to come through with 
dignity and professional pride intact. More than 
that—the common sense and courage of these two 
23-year-old newsmen will lead to a reform in their 
State from which fellow craftsmen will benefit for 
generations. George A. Joplin, president of the 
Kentucky Press Association, has announced that the 
association will now start to obtain the enactment 
of a state law to preserve newspaper confidences. 
All newspapermen should get behind that movement. 
The absurdity and shame of the present situation 
has been so well illustrated in Kentucky that no 
added word is necessary. Epitor & PUBLISHER 
salutes the victorious reporters of Danville and 
wishes them careers replete with compensations for 
their acts of sacrifice. It is scarcely to be doubted 
that men possessed of such fire will make their good 
way in a business that is based on personal honor, 
courage and industry. 





News about the life adventure of the Ontario 
quintuplets continues to delight womankind. 
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JOHNSON REVEALED 


HE country gained a better understanding of 
the political and press theories of Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, thanks to his Chicago tirade. 
The man has no use for the party system, takes 
about the same view as Hitler on freedom of ex. 
pression, cannot brook criticism or opposition, js 
fixed on dominating the scene as if he had actually 


been constituted a military dictator. Antagonists, he 
thinks, must be burned up in fiery abuse and he 
believes it is a smart trick to use the Government 
licensed radio to publicly charge that the American 
press is dominated by mercenaries who corrupt pub- 
lic opinion and falsify by “garbling, suppressing and 
coloring the news.” 

We doubt if a more reckless talker has ever come 
out of Washington, which is saying a lot. A sec. 
tion of the American press, particularly Chicago 
Tribune, has for months been frankly opposed to 
NRA. These editors have no faith in the Roose- 
velt administration, or at least its recovery program, 
In editorial columns and news columns they publish 
almost daily attacks. On the contrary, a much 
larger group of newspapers across the country haye 
supported NRA and most of its works. Nobody, but 
Johnson, believes it has been a 100 per cent success, 
Being in Chicago and having the benefit of Govern- 
ment licensed radio, the General saw red and pro- 
ceeded to indict all newspapers in his customary trip- 
hammer language. As he is a tough man, with large 
powers, he did not need to specify complaints, but 
he could dare attribute to the whole press indiscrim- 
inate condemnation on grounds of venality, falsehood 
and conspiracy with interests which NRA has at- 
tacked. It is not hard to forsee that if Hugh John- 
son were a real dictator civil rights would fall as 
flat here as they have in Germany, Italy and Russia, 

Nothing comes of such talk, we believe. The 
people who listen to it may be entertained, but 
few are convinced. People, also are newspaper 
readers and are capable of making up their ow 
minds whether the press has been fair or false. 
When American newspapers are false to their pub- 
lic trust circulations fall and they are soon wrecked, 
We see no evidence of this. It is fairly well known 
that the American press has given to NRA support 
extraordinary for unaniminity, intensity over a long 
period, faithfulness despite many disappointments 
and short-comings. The average man, we think, 
values the press as a critic of government, certainly 
believes no branch of Government is above criticism 
Even more does the citizen value the party system, 
the rights of minorities, free expression, free opinion, 
the right of the opposition to have its say even if 
it goes wrong. These are the checks and balances 
that makes Uncle Sam’s clock tick. Gen. Johnson 
does not, with all his reckless and insupportable talk, 
shake public faith in these fundamental American 
ideals. 

The pity of it all is that this ill-tempered, ruth- 
less official is doing the recovery movement no 
good, is alienating Mr. Roosevelt’s friends, and is 
bringing to the situation an element of ugliness 
which discredits a crusade that ought to go down 
in history as a brilliant example of patriotism 
Every friend of the Administration in Washington, 
so far as we know, deplores the oratorical riots of 
Johnson. His intimates beg him to desist. But 
his fighting spirit is always ready to boil over and 
he seems to get a kick out of public outburst. No 
one knows better than he that the NRA has beef } 
served well by the press in general, that most news 


papers still approve of it as a necessary expedient, § 








rere rumen: 


RPT nee 


that Washington reporters as a class are careful § 


and conscientious writers and cannot be corrupted 
by anyone, even a mercenary publisher, and he als0 


knows that newspapers that oppose NRA are er © 


tirely in their rights and, right or wrong, serve the 
highest democratic principle. But Johnson is 3 
tough man, selected to do a rough job, and he must 
admit nothing and claim all. Men who piay dictator 
invariably lose their sense of proportion, sense 
justice, and run amuck. Gen. Johnson should & 
paid a cash bonus of $1,000,000 for his extraordi J 
nary services, more good than bad, and retired. 





Anderson (Ind.) Herald ran a lead editorial 
addressed to children readers, all in words of 
one syllable, explaining Dillinger as a thor- 
oughly bad and unromantic man. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 








DAVID STERN, publisher, Phila- 
edelphia Record, New York Post and 
Camden (N. J.) € ourier-Post, has re- 
turned from a week’s vacation in Ber- 
muda. 

Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleve- 
lend Plain Dealer, is back at his desk 
after spending three weeks at Cape 
Cod, Mass., and other nearby Atlantic 
resorts. 

Paul B. Williams, editor, Utica (N. 
Y.) Daily Press, and A. R. Kessinger, 
editor, Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, were 
recently appointed by Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman to a committee of 28 persons, 
which will recommend legislation to 
control future relief work in New York 
state. - 

James M. Cox, Jr., assistant publisher 
and general manager, Dayton 0.) 
Daily News, and Mrs, Cox, and children, 
are at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., visiting 
Mrs. Cox’s grandmother for a few 
weeks. 

Ernest Hoftyzer, assistant publisher 
and advertising director, Boston Daily 
Record, is on a month tour of European 
cities. 

George H. Adams, publisher, Pine 
Bluff (Ark.) Daily Graphic, has been 
appointed to the Finance committee ot 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Appointment was made by James W. 
Gerard, national finance chairman. 

Gene Howe, editor and publisher of 
the Amarillo (Tex.) News-Globe, en- 
tertained approximately 3,000 Texas 
Panhandle plains folk at a barbecue at 
Amarillo Aug. 2 in honor of his father, 
Ed Howe, widely known Atchison, 
Kan., editor and writer. 

Robert Lathan, editor, Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen and Mrs. Lathan, are 
spending a vacation at Myrtle Beach, 
&.'G. 


W. Kee Maxwell, publisher, Fuller- 
ton (Cal.) News-Tribune, was pain- 
fully cut and bruised in an automobile 
accident July 29, when a car driven by 
Arthur Davis, city editor of the daily 
and occupied by Mr. Maxwell, turned 
over when a tire burst. Mr. Davis was 
not injured. 

Davis Merwin, publisher, Blooming- 
ton (Ill.) Daily Pantagraph, gave Bob 
Zuppke, football mentor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, his first airplane ride 
in the daily’s airplane while both were 
on vacation at Muskegon, Mich., Aug. 
1, Arthur Carnahan, Pantagraph pilot, 
was with the plane. 

F. R. Moses, editor, Marshall (Mich.) 
Evening Chronicle, has been named to 
serve on a committee chosen for the 
purpose of bringing about re-opening 
of the Michigan Central car shops in 
that city. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

ELSON S. ROUNSLEY, national 

advertising manager, Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegraph Newspapers, is back 
at his desk following an appendicitis 
operation. He was stricken the day he 
planned to start his vacation. 

Don M. Bernard, advertising director, 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Middle Tennessee Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, July 30. 

Linwood I. Noyes, business manager, 
Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe, with 
his wife and two children, is making a 
tour of the Yellowstone Park, this 
week, 

Paul R. Wade has been named ad- 
vertising manager of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Tribune, succeeding Al Wilson, 
resigned. Mr. Wade has been news 
editor of the Tribune for the past three 
years, and will be succeeded by Budge 
Harle, who has been doing the same 
work for Altus (Okla.) Times-Demo- 
crat for the past 18 months. 

Arthur Lennon, credit manager, 
Sioux City (la.) Tribune, won his 
second consecutive championship in the 
Paper’s annual golf tournament recently. 

Daniel Papay, assistant circulation 
manager, Union City (N. J.) Hudson 





Dispatch, and Mrs. Papay, are the 
parents of a son born recently. 

Warren D. Leary, business manager 
and half owner of the Rice Lake 
(Wis.) Chronotype, weekly, and a cap- 
tain in the 128th Infantry, Wisconsin 
National Guard, was critically injured 
last week at Camp Williams when he 
was knocked from his horse when his 
head struck an overhanging limb of a 
tree. 

Miss Beulah Robeson, classified ad- 
vertising manager, Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald & Journal, who has been ill at 
her home, has recovered sufficiently 
to return to her office. 


Mrs. Roy A. Dryburgh has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk in the city circula- 
tion department of the Syracuse Herald. 
She has been assistant circulation man- 
ager of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Even- 
ing Journal for the past 13 years. 

Paul Herrick, grandson of the late 
Lafe Young, Iowa publisher, has been 
placed in charge of the new legal adver- 
tising department recently started by the 
Santa Monica (Cal.) Outlook. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
ILES D. STETTENBENZ, man- 
aging editor, Buffalo Times, is at 
Lake of Bays, Ontario, for his vaca- 
tion. 

Frank Pericola, managing editor, 
Pensacola (Fla.) News and Journal, 
who represented the daily in the recent 
trek of 27 Florida newspaper men to 
A Century of Progress Exposition, Chi- 
cago, was awarded first prize of $100, 
offered for the best story written con- 
cerning the World’s Fair in a compe- 
tition which was arranged by the 
Florida World’s Fair Commission in 
cooperation with Alfred I. duPont of 
Jacksonville, who sponsored the writers’ 
trip to Chicago. William H. Coe of 
the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald was 
awarded the second prize, $50; John 
Kilgore, Tallahassee Democrat, third, 
$25; and A. Bev Baker, Palatka News, 
and Brack Cheshire, Bradenton Her- 
ald, tied for fourth place. 


Arthur Davis, city editor, Fullerton 
(Cal.) News-Tribune, and Mrs. Davis 
are the parents of a son born recently. 

Harry B. Smith, sports editor, San 
Francisco Chronicle, has recovered and 
is back at his desk, following his col- 
lapse at the ringside during the 9th 
round of the recent Baer-Carnera fight 
at New York. 


Erwin D. Canham, Washington, D. 
C., correspondent, Boston Christian 
Science Monitor, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco last week after covering Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s visit to Hawaii. Can- 
ham wrote about the aftermath of the 
recent general strike before journeying 
to Portland to join the special train 
carrying the President across the coun- 
try. 


Theodore C. Wallen, 
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F OR a year and a half readers of the 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette have 
followed the Sunday letters of “Lou, 
the Statesman’s 
Wife,” whose 
identity has been 
clothed in the 
mystery. 

But now Lou’s 
cloak of anony- 
mity has been 
cast aside and she 
has been revealed 
as Mrs. Inez 
Hale MacDuff, 
formerly em- 
ployed in a major 
office at the state 
capitol but now 
a regular member 
of the Gazette’s staff. 

Except Managing Editor Clyde Dew, 
none of the Gazette staff knew her 
identity. He made the arrangements 
with her to write weekly letters, which 
contained barbed comment on the action 
of the legislators and their activities. 

At first outsiders accused members 
of the Gazette staff of the column’s 
authorship. Members of the staff even 
accused one another of writing the 
letters. Managing Editor Dew drove 
by Lou’s house on Friday night, met 
her privately and took her copy. Even 
the people living in the house with her 
were tnaware of her connection with 
the popular paper column. 

Mrs. MacDuff is a widow, with a 
daughter 12 years old. She was born 
in Western Texas of Arkansas parents. 
After being educated in an Arkansas 
College she attended the American Con- 
servatory at Chicago and the Pulitzer 
school of journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Her first published 
work appeared in the Arkansas Gazette 
in 1924 when she contributed to the 
editorial page. Since then she _ has 
written numerous features for newspa- 
pers and magazines. 

She worked for the Florida State 
News of Tallahassee, and has done 
publicity work, verse, musical and 
dramatic criticism, book reviewing, and 
several columns for newspapers. In ad- 
dition, she has done professional work 
in music. 











Mrs. Inez H. MacDurr 








D. C., correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 2 on the Matson liner Malolo 
after covering President Roosevelt’s 
visit to Hawaii. Wallen then flew to 
Portland to join the President’s train 
and cover the President’s journey east- 
ward. 

William J. Donovan, assistant city 
editor, IVhite Plains (N. Y.) Daily Re- 
porter, sergeant-major and editor of 
the Sezventh Regiment Gazette, New 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Not Just 
a Comic - - 


It’s a Riot” 


; = what Richard J. Finnegan, 


editor of The Chicago Times—where 
““Grin and Bear It”? has been running 
a year—says of the feature. And J. F. 
Shanihan, circulation manager, cites re- 
sults to prove it “one of the strongest 
features we have.” 


After observing the spectacular popu- 
larity Lichty’s “Grin and Bear It’? 
won in Chicago, we sought and got it 
for syndication. Before fixing a national 
release we tested our conviction of its 
worth by a preliminary presentation. 
The result was orders from The Mil- 
waukeeJournal, The Minneapolis Journal, 
The Kansas City Journal-Post, The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and The 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


We immediately thereafter set Sep- 
tember 2 for the national release of 
this new ace feature. 


e 

Con and Bear It” is a comic page 
in full color. The drawing is smart, the 
humor hearty; the ideas are singularly 
fresh. To see it is to like it, to laugh 
out loud over it. Write today for four- 
color samples of the page, and for terms, to 


United Features 


MONTE BOURJAILY 
General Manag-r 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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York National Guard, has just returned 
from France, where, as a member otf 
the detail of his regiment, he attended 
the opening of the Lafayette Centennial 
Exposition, followed by a tour of 
French cemeteries, camps and schools. 

John F, Toedtman, formerly with the 
editorial department, Dayton (O.) 
Daily News, has been appointed deputy 
administrator in charge of the Graphic 
Arts Code, under the Ohio Recovery 
Act. 

Miss Louise Marston has been ap- 
pointed society editor of the Madison 
(Wis.) Wisconsin State Journal, to 
succeed Mrs. Lucille Bohren Pyre, re- 
resigned. 

Howard Kaye and J. Goodman, Jr., 
of the Philadelphia Record staff, ‘have 
resigned. 

Fd Burchfiel, city editor of the Bris- 
tow (Okla.) Record, has resigned and 
joined the Muskegon (Okla.) Phoenix 
staff. Garvin Sackett succeeds Burch- 
fiel on the Record, and Tant Burchfiel 
sports editor and special writer, suc- 
ceeds Sackett. 

Orlando Blackburn, editor, Maud 
(Okla.) Enterprise, has joined the 
Seminole (Okla.) Producer as news 
editor, succeeding John M. Virden, 
Miss Louise Hemphill has been named 
editor of the Maud Enterprise. 

George Patzer is pinch hitting for 
Benjamin Greenstein, sports editor of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Jour- 
nal-Every Evening, while Mr. Green- 
stein is enjoying a vacation. 

Fred M. MacKenzie has joined the 
news staff of the Franklin (Pa.) Her- 
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ald. He was formerly with the Pitts- 
burgh Sun Telegraph reportorial staff. 

George Reddy, police reporter on the 
Providence (R. I.) News-Tribune, has 
just returned from a two-week vaca- 
tion. 

Hubert Mewhinney, formerly with 
the Dallas bureau of the Associated 
Press, has joined the copy desk of the 
Houston (Tex.) Press. 

Merritt Green, of the Toledo News- 
Bee sports staff, passed the Ohio state 
bar examination recently. 

Margery Kunz of Toledo has joined 
the woman’s department of the Toledo 
Morning Times. 

R. S. Rainey, who writes the daily 
“Man on the Street” column for the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, will write 
“All Outdoors,” a column to appear on 
the sports page each Monday dealing 
with outdoor sports. 

Miss Kathleen Smallzreid, of the 
South Bend (Ind.) News- Times news 
staff, is a contributor to the August 
issue of the American Golfer, her ar- 
ticle dealing with the organization of 
women s tournaments. 

Ira Crist, night telegraph editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, is spending 
an extended vacation in Iowa, 

Henry Belleville, Philadelphia Even- 
ing Ledger, is covering politics in the 
absence on vacation of the Ledger’s 
political writer, Huston McCullough. 

Joseph J. Alvin has resigned from 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune edi- 
torial staff to join the press department 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
at Chicago. 


Frank Yetter, who broadcast news 
items for the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin until recently, is now a caption 
writer. 


Arch MacDonald recently joined the 
Piuladelphia Record as assistant tele- 
graph editor. 


Joseph J. Freemas of the sports de- 
partment, Dayton (O.) Daily News, 
was one of 19 Daytonians to pass the 
recent state bar examination. He was 
admitted to the bar on Aug. 2. He will 
continue his work as a sports writer 
for the time being. 


James A. McFadden is acting radio 
editor of the Saw Francisco Examiner 
during vacation of Oscar Fernbach, who 
is making motor tour to Yosemite Val- 
ley and scenic points in Oregon and 
Washington. 


Ethel. Bogardus, formerly with the 
San Francisco Examiner, has rejoined 
the San Francisco News as feature 
writer for the women’s page. 


Asa Bordages, rewriteman on the 
New York World-Telegram, recently 
returned to Houston with his wife for 
a brief visit with his parents. Bor- 
dages is the author of two recent novels. 
He formerly was a reporter on Hous- 
ton newspapers before going to New 
York. 


Archie Grinalds, of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle staff, has been elected 
president of the Augusta Little Theater 
League. Grinalds has been appearing 
in productions of the league for the 
past four years. 


Allison Sanders has resigned as a re- 
porter for the Houston (Tex.) Press, 
and is now on the Houston Chronicle. 


Earl Doucette, of the Bangor (Me.) 
Daily News, has been appointed pub- 
licity director of the Maine Develop- 
ment Commission and assumed his new 
duties July 30. 


Winston Phelps, of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal copy desk, and Mrs. 
Phelps are the parents of a daughter, 
Nancy Hall Phelps, born in Provi- 
dence, Aug. 3 


Allen Rollins, sports editor, Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Record, has resigned to 
join the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
staff. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
| bre ANK H. Bartholomew, Pacific 
Coast Division manager, United 
Press, San Francisco and George H. 
Beale, Los Angeles bureau manager of 
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U. P.—who worked in the San Francis- 
co bureau during the general strike 
situation enjoyed a fishing trip last week 
in the mountains near Bridgeport, Cal. 
They were accompanied by George 
Close, Los Angeles office manager of 
Fenger-Hall Co., Ltd., newspaper ad- 
vertising representatives. 

Melvin Meacham, cameraman of 
NEA Service, Inc., and Acme Pictures, 
returned August 1 on the Matson liner 
Lurline after covering President Roose- 
velt’s trip to Hawaii. 

M. A. Raiser, city editor of the San 
Francisco bureau of the Associated 
Press, and Mrs. Raiser, are the parents 
of a son born July 30 in the French 
Hospital, San Francisco. 


J. Nelson Griswold, has been trans- 
ferred from the Albany, N. Y., staff of 
the Associated Press to the Buffalo 
staff. 

Scotty Reston, former Dayton O. 
golf ace and newspaper writer has re- 
signed from the publicity department of 
the Cincinnati Reds to join the Associa- 
ted Press in New York as a feature 
writer. At one time he was with the 
Springfield (O.) News sports depart- 
ment. 

Morey J. Potter, reporter and col- 
umnist, Great Bend (Kas.) Tribune the 
last four years, has joined the United 
Press Staff at Harrisburg, Pa. 

James S. Bealle has returned to 
Memphis as bureau manager of the 
United Press, after several months on 
special assignment with the United 
Press bureau at Kansas City. Glenn 
Adcox, acting manager of the Memphis 
office during Bealle’s absence, was 
transferred to the New Orleans bureau 
temporarily for the vacation period and 
will be permanently assigned later. 





WEDDING BELLS 
RWIN C. CRONK, political and 
city hall reporter, Binghamton (N. 
Y.) Press, to Miss Catherine D. McFall, 
reporter on the same paper, and an 
Epitor & PUBLISHER correspondent, 
Aug. 6 in Binghamton. 

Alfred D. Walling, assistant city 
editor, Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 
to Miss Alice A. Byrne, of Brooklyn, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently. 

William Arthur Mueller, manager of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) bureau of the 
United Press, to Miss Catherine Eliza- 
beth O'Neill, at Madison, Wis., July 31. 


Arthur Laro, of the San Antonio 
Light reportorial staff, to Mrs. Jessie 
Bryant, recently. 

William B. Hunkins, of the display 
advertising department, Hollywood 
(Cal.) Citizen-News, to Julia Charlotte 
Darrow at Ojai, Cal., July 21. 


Thomas DeVaux Fredericks, report- 
er, Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Observer 
to Miss Rae Larsen in Union Church, 
Palisades, N. J., Aug. 2 

J. Calvin Frank, sports writer, Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Morning Telegraph, to 
Miss Margaretta P. Moyer, Harris- 
burg, June 26 in New York. The wed- 
ding was just announced. 


James M. Smith, formerly with the 
New York American and connected with 
the Rodney E. Boone Organization, to 
Miss Ruth Alice Huber, of Dayton, O., 
Aug. 4 in New York. 


Miss Rose Lewis, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, to Mortimer Shapiro, 
broker, in New York City, Aug. 7 


Miss Ilo Elizabeth Thorne, Ten- 
nessee valley correspondent for the 
Clinton (Ind.) Daily Clintonian, to 
Samuel Edwin Taylor, Hillsdale, !nd., 
in Terre Haute, Aug. 3. 


Miss Frances Cherry, society editor, 
of Nampa Idaho Free Press, to Dr. 
Samuel Arthur Swayne, in Medford, 
Ore., July 31. 


William T. Perkins, Jr., of the Sioux 
City (la.) Journal advertising staff to 
Elsie Moore of Sioux City, in Le 
Mars, Ia., May 24. The marriage was 
kept a secret. 

Art Krenz, N. E. A. sports artist, 
to Miss Davie Hazel Shadoin, Aug. 3, 
at Cleveland, O. 





SPECIAL EDITIONS 
Tulsa (Okla.) World, July 29, 8 
page, tabloid, Fall Home Furnishings 
Sale section for the Brown-Dunkin 
Department store of Tulsa. 


San Antonia Express, July 29, 6 
page educational section devoted to 
news and advertising of outstanding 
schools and colleges in Texas. 


Philadelphia Record, 12 pages, home 
furnishings section for Retail Home 
Furnishers Association, in connection 
with August sales, July 29. 


Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Aug. 5, 
Nashville Gas & Heating Co. section, 
8 pages. 

Grand Haven (Mich.) Daily Tribune 
30 pages, Aug. 1, in connection with the 
Centennial celebration of Grand Haven, 
Aug. 9-12. 

Oneida (N. Y.) Daily Dispatch, July 
30, Dollar Day edition, 14 pages. 


Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Aug. 
5, Wholesale section for the cpening 
of the Dallas Market season Aug. 6, 
Editorial matter on style shows and 
merchants’ seasonal goods for fall sup- 
ported by advertising of wholesale 
houses in Dallas and the Dallas Whole- 
sale Merchants Association. 





ASSOCIATIONS 

fg no summer outing of the 

INDIANA REPUBLICAN EDITORIAL 
AssociaTION will be held Aug. 17-19, 
in the Spink-Wawasee Hotel, Lake 
Wawasee, it has been announced, 
Harry Thompson, of the Versailles Re- 
publican, is president. No business 
meetings will be held. Speakers for the 
two formal dinner-meetings will be Sen. 
Arthur R. Robinson, who is campaign- 
ing for re- -election, and Frederick 
Landis, editor, Logansport Pharos- 
Tribune, and candidate for representa- 
tive in Congress. 

The San Francisco Press Cus is 
sponsoring a fight between Mickey 
Walker and Young Corbett 3d, at Seals 
Park, San Francisco, on Aug. 14, dur- 
ing the week of the American Legion 
convention. President Chris Lykke has 
named sports editors of the San Fran- 
cisco dailies on the committee to be in 
charge, consisting of Pat Frayne, of the 
Call-Bulletin; Harry B. Smith, of the 
Chronicle; Curley Grieve, of the Ex- 
aminer, and Tom Laird, of the News. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB OF ADVERTISING 
WomMeEN were hosts to 25 patients of the 
United States Naval Hospital, League 
Island Navy Yard, on Aug. 4, on an 
outing at Spread Eagle Inn, Strafford, 
a suburb. A treasure hunt and games 
were held in which the adwomen also 
took part. Their guests were given a 
dinner at the inn and returned at night 
to the hospital. 


Members of the executive board of 
the On10 Newsparer Women’s Asso- 
ciation met in Columbus, Aug. 5, to pre- 
pare plans for the annual convention to 
be held in that city, Oct. 12-14. Jean 
James, association president. of Colum- 
bus, called the meeting. 





SCHOOLS 

PROF. JOHN M. COONEY, head 

of the department of journalism at 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Ind., has been given the annual award 
of $500 for the year’s outstanding ser- 
vice to the University. Journalism 
classes began under Prof. Cooney’s 
direction 23 years ago. He was for- 
merly active in newspaper work in 
Kentucky. 





CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 
ORGAN COE, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., has purchased the two news- 
papers of Herington, Kan., the Hering- 
ton Times and the Herington Sun, and 
will consolidate the two papers. He 
took charge Aug. 1. 


"Farmingdale (L. 1.) Post, a weekly, 
by Frank H. Hobson to Bronson - 
Griscom, of Roslyn, L. I., N. Y., r 
cently. 


Tuckahoe (N. Y.) Record, by A. 
Rogliano to Frank Mallen, recently. 
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THOMAS H. BLACKLOCK 


Well-Known Canadian Newspaperman 
Dies in Ottawa 

Thomas H. Blacklock, 61, parliamen- 
tary correspondent of the Halifax (N. 
S.) Herald at Ottawa, and one of the 
best-known Canadian political writers, 
died Aug. 2 in the Ottawa Civic Hos- 
pital. He started his newspaper career 
with the Guelph (Ont.) Mercury. In 
1890 he joined the Toronto Mail and 
during this time made his acquaintances 
in the Press Gallery at Ottawa while 
serving as junior correspondent for the 
newspaper. Later he edited a weekly 
newspaper in western Canada and then 
became editor of the Regina Province. 
He returned to the press gallery in 1912 
as representative of the old Winnipeg 
Telegram. During the World War he 
was appointed London representative of 
the Montreal Gazette and for a time 
served as war correspondent in France. 

Since the war he lived continuously 
in Ottawa and for some years was resi- 
dent correspondent for the Toronto 
Mail & Empire and also represented 
the Detroit Free Press, New York 
Wall Street Journal and was associated 
with John McCormac in representing 
the New York Times. He was the of- 
ficial appointed reporter for the Senate 
and recorded debates of the Upper 
House for distribution to the other re- 
porters. He later joined the Halifax 
newspaper. Prime Minister R. B. Ben- 
nett, members of his cabinet, Canada’s 
war-time Premier, Rt. Hon. Sir R. L. 
Borden, the Parliamentary Press Gal- 
lery united in paying tribute to him. 
He is survived by his wife, a brother 
and a sister. 





HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


Foreign Correspondent and Interna- 
tional Authority Dies in Austria 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, 54, foreign 

correspondent for American newspapers 

and magazines for the past 25 years 
and an authority on International af- 
fairs, and author of many books deal- 
ing with European, Asiatic and South 

American political questions, died Aug. 

7 in Grundslee, Austria. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1902 and 1907 
received his M.A. from Princeton Uni- 
versity and his Ph.D. in 1913. In 1908 
he was ordained a Presbyterian min- 
ister and in the same year left the min- 
istry to become foreign correspondent 
for the New York Herald in Turkey, 
Egypt, Balkan States and France, and 
remained in this capacity until the end 
of the World War. During the World 
War he served with the Ammuni- 
tion train, 32d Division of the A. E. F. 
He was staff correspondent for the 
Century Magazine for the next two 
years and in 1921 represented Harper's 
Magazine at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. In recent years he made several 
speaking trips through Europe and the 
Orient. He was a member of several 
ssacustional societies and New York 
clubs. 





EDWARD A. RANSOM, JR. 


Veteran Newspaperman Who Scored 
Black Tom “Scoop” Dies 


Edward A. “Ted” Ransom, Jr., 59, 
dean of Jersey City newspaper men and 
Jersey City correspondent for the 
Standard News Association, New York, 
died Aug. 7 in the Jersey City Medical 

enter of cancer, following several 
months’ illness. 

He Started his career in March of 
1893, covering the East Side of New 

ork, for a news service which later 
became the New York City News As- 
Sociation. He also covered the East 
Side for the old Commercial Adver- 
tiser, which later became the New York 
Sun, and then reported for the Sun 
Later he became Trenton correspondent 
for the Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Ob- 


server. He later covered the Jersey 
oy Police Headquarters for the 
ion 


City (N. J.) Hudson Dispatch 
and the Jersey City Jersey Journal. 
During the World War he was Jer- 
sey City correspondent for the old 
New York World and the New York 





American, and during this time was re- 
ported to have “scooped” the metro- 
politan field on the Black Tom muni- 
tions explosion. A throng of reporters 
were at the scene, but telephne lines 
had been wrecked and none of them 
could communicate with his office. Mr. 
Ransom remembered that a nearby rail- 
road station had a private underground 
wire to New York, and on this he 
called in his story. 

In addition to his newspaper work he 
was an investigator in the Hudson 
County prosecutor’s office, press agent, 
insurance man, executive of the S 
C. C. and S. P. C. A. and a court 
clerk 





CHARLES S. FINCH 


Newspaperman Was Widely Known 
Throughout the Middle West 


Charles S. Finch, 78, a newspaper- 
man widely known through the Middle 
West, died in Lawrence, Kan., Aug. 3. 
For many years he was editor of the 
Lawrence Journal and under him many 
men and women who became well 
known, including William Allen White, 
had their first training in journalism. 
He also had owned and edited the 
Lawrence Gasette. Although a promi- 
nent member of the Republican party, 
he was appointed Postmaster of Law- 
rence by President Wilson and held the 
position for nine years. For several 
years before his illness he contributed 
to the Lawrence Republican, a weekly 
column of editorial paragraphs. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Esther 
Pierce Finch; a son, Floyd P. Finch, 
of the staff of the Los Angeles Times; 
two daughters, Mrs. Mateel Finch 
Todd, of Topeka, and Mrs. Gula Nara- 
more, of Lawrence, and a sister, Mrs. 
Florence Finch Kelly, of the staff of 
the New York Times. 





LUKE LEA’S SON KILLED 


Former Publisher Attends Funeral of 
24-Year-Old Auto Victim 

Percy Lea, 24, son of Luke Lea, 
former publisher of the Nashville Ten- 
nesscean, was killed, and five others 
were injured Aug. 3 when the automo- 
bile in which they were riding crashed 
into a truck near Veedersburg, Ind. 
His father is now serving a North 
Carolina prison sentence for violaiton 
of banking laws. His brother, Luke, 
Jr., was recently released after serving 
a part of a sentence on a similar 
charge. Under $10,000 bond to assure 
his safe return to the North Carolina 
penitentiary, Luke Lea went to Nash- 
ville for the funeral, Aug. 5. His tem- 
porary release was recommended by the 
Nashville Post of the American Legion 
and was conveyed to Gov. Ehringhaus 
by Gov. Hill McAlister, of Tennessee. 
Lea left the prison at noon Aug. 
under a temporary parole. 





ARTHUR G. BREWSTER 

Arthur G. Brewster, 69, for 40 years 
a weekly newspaper publisher, died in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 6. He was 
associated with his father, the late 
Louis W. Brewster, as editor and 
manager of the Portsmouth Journal, 
since taken over by the Herald Pub- 
lishing Company. The newspaper had 
been published by members of the Brew- 
ster family for more than 100 years. 





J. B. PHILLIPS, JR. 

J. B. Phillips, Jr., 23, managing edi- 
tor of the Holdenville (Okla.) Daily 
News, died July 29 a short time after 
he was found wounded in his office, a 
pistol in his hands. Associates said he 
apparently was in normal condition the 
night before when he “made up” the 
paper and went home. 





SAMUEL L. FERGUSON 

Samuel L. Ferguson, 65, who estab- 
lished the first newspaper at Appo- 
mattox, Va. the Appomattox and 
Buckingham Times, died July 30 at his 
office in the courthouse. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the 
State Senate. 
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Obituary 


ERBERT M. JACKSON, SR., 56, 

publisher of the Marianna (Ark.) 
Courier-Index and a past president of 
the Arkansas Press Association, died 
Aug. 3. He had been a newspaperman 
for 37 years, starting his career as edi- 
tor of a newspaper at Ola, Ark., at the 
age of 17. Later he went to Little Rock 
and served with the Arkansas Gazette 
and the Arkansas Democrat. Follow- 
ing that he went to Paragould, Ark., 
and for 10 years was associated with 
Griffin Smith, present state comptroller, 
in newspaper work. In 1917 he: went to 
Marianna and became editor, publisher 
and owner of the Courier-Index. 

Cuartes W. KiamMser, 70, publisher, 
the Dearborn (Mich.) Press for the 
past decade and formerly publisher of 
a weekly at Chelsea, Mich., died at his 
home in Dearborn, July 31. Besides 
his wife, a son, H. W. Klamser, who is 
associated with him in publishing the 
Press, survives. 

JAMEs M. SKELTON, 62, former owner 
and publisher of the old Brownsville 
(Tex.) Daily Sentinel, was found dead 
in bed recently at Brownsville. 

Joun H. Bennett, 75, veteran of 40 
years’ service in the legal advertising 
department of the Pittsburgh Press, died 
Aug. 5 from a heart attack in the 
summer home in Atlantic City. He 
had been a widower 10 years. Surviv- 
ing are four sons and three sisters. 

JosHuA R. Wuirtney, 70, for 40 years 
identified with the business department 
of the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
for a long time as purchasing agent, 
died in a local hospital this week fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was the 
father of Newell K. Whitney, treasurer, 
and J. Ralph Whitney, circulation man- 
ager, of the paper, and a brother of the 
late Horace G. Whitney, its general 
manager. 


Tom Parker, 27, of Greenville, Tex., 
district circulation representative of the 
Dallas Morning News, dropped dead 
Aug. 3 in a local drug store, where he 
had gone for medicine to relieve an ill- 
ness. 

Mrs. Emiry Garpner, wife of City 
Editor Bill Gardner of the Galveston 
(Tex.) News, died unexpectedly re- 
cently at their home. She had been 
suffering with a heart ailment. 

M. Homer Sterert, 46, an employe 
of the circulation department of the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, was drowned 
at Ocean City, N. J., July 26, while 
striving to save the life of a friend, an- 
other Pittsburgher. Lifeguards saved 
the friend. His mother, wife, three 
children and two brothers survive. 

Wiruram M. Wrttams, 71, for 35 
years employed by the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News, died Aug. 3. He served 
in various capacities in the nrinting de- 
partment during his service with the 
daily. 





C. W. KLAMSER 

_ C. W, Klamser, 70, formerly co-pub- 
lisher of the Aurora (Ill.) Daily Volks- 
freund, one of the oldest German lan- 
guage newspapers in the middlewest 
until it suspended publication several 
years ago, died late last week at his 
home in Dearborn, Mich. Mr. Klamser 
puchased the Dearborn Press Printing 
Company after the Volksfreund went 
out of business. He is survived by his 
widow, Millie, and a son, William. 
Funeral services were held Aug. 4 at 
Dearborn. 





CHARLES H. REIFENRATH 

Charles H. Reifenrath, business man- 
ager of the Helena (Montana) Record- 
Herald, and for more than 30 years 
identified with the newspaper business 
in Montana, died in Helena Aug. 8. 
His age was 55. His widow and three 
children survive. 





MARTIN CONDON 
Martin Condon, veteran journalist, 
lately attached to Montreal court house, 
died Aug. 8 at his home in St. Lambert, 
Que., where he formerly published a 
weekly newspaper for many years. 
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NOT A DEAD HERO 


But a Live Reporter, Pitt Tells How 
He Survived Holdup 


Lansinc, Mich., Aug. 6—Earle R. 
Pitt, dean of the reportorial staff of the 
State Journal and the paper’s columnist, 
enjoyed the “break of a lifetime” dur- 
the past week when he walked in on a 
clothing store holdup. He was making 
the rounds of his North Lansing “beat” 
early in the morning when he entered 
the Stabler store to find a lone bandit 
in command. He greeted the clerk, a 
friend of long standing, before he 
realized what was taking place, as 
the bandit’s gun was partially con- 
cealed. : 

The robber turned calmly, pointed the 
gun at Pitt and directed him to lie 
down on the floor while the clerk was 
forced to open the safe and turn over 
$400 in cash. 

Pitt indulged in no story-book hero- 
ics, but did as directed. He and the 
clerk were later locked in the backroom 
of the store while the bandit and an 
accomplice, who had waited outside in 
a car, made their get-away. He then 
called his office, tipping the city desk 
to the holdup, and making possible a 
good story for the noon edition, then 
about to go to press. : 

At the direction of the city editor 
and somewhat against his own modest 
inclinations he then wrote a first-per- 
son, signed story of the entire affair 
which was featured with his picture in 
in the city edition. The story brought 
more laudatory comment from the pub- 
lic than any recent Journal feature. Pitt 
used his own-semi-humorous style in 
describing the episode, praising the 
bandit for his “courtesy” in allowing a 
sore-footed reporter to keep the dollar 
in cash he had on his person at the 
time and stressing the extreme polite- 
ness of all the parties concerned 
throughout the affair. 

Perhaps the keynote of Pitt’s story 
was its frank admission that he was 
not exactly the “lion” of the occa- 
sion. 

“The average man, being in no imme- 
diate danger, often visualizes what he 
would do if a perfect stranger on rob- 
bery bent pointed a gun at him,” Pitt 
said in his story. 

“Well, brothers, you don’t do it, that’s 
all’, he declared. 





LEWIS ARMITAGE 

Lewis L. Armitage, 63, Chicago 
Daily Times, compositor and Chicago 
printer for 44 years, died Aug. 4 at 
his home in Chicago. He had been ill 
for the past nine weeks. Born in Chica- 
go, he started as am apprentice on the 
old Chicago Chronicle at the age of 19. 
After nine years there, he went to the 
old Chicago Journal, where he remained 
30 years until the paper was sold in 
1929. During the past five years he 
had been with the Daily Times. 





MRS. LEVAND DEAD 


In respect to the memory of the 
mother of Max M., Louis, John and 
Leonard Levand, who died in Wichita, 
Kan., July 31, all activities of the 
Beacon Publishing Company, publishers 
of the Wichita Beacon, were suspended 
for ten minutes as funeral services for 
Mrs. Levand begun at 2:30 Denver 
time, at the Myers Undertaking estab- 
lishment in Denver, Aug. 2. 





FENTRESS LEFT $126,594 

Charles H. Fentress, former Texas 
newspaper publisher, who died in Rich- 
mond, Va., in April, left an estate 
valued at $126,594.50, ay ey to his 
will, which has just been filed for pro- 
bate is Richmond Chancery Court. The 
bulk of the fortune was left to his 
widow, Mrs. Mary Lillian Fentress. 


JOSEPH RAINVILLE 

Joseph Rainville, 62, retired foreman 
of the Western Newspaper Union, died 
at his home in Chicago Aug. 4, follow- 
ing an illness of seven months. Mr. 
Rainville had been with the company 
for 27 years until ill health forced him 
to resign two years ago. 
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MAPEL JOINS DAILIES 
IN WILMINGTON 


Former Lee Journalicm School Head 
Becomes Executive Editor of 
News and Journal- 

Every Evening 


William L. Mapel, former director 


of the Lee School of Journalism, Wash- 
ington & Lee University, 


this week be- 





William L. Mapel 

came executive editor of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Morning News and the Jour- 
nal-Every Evening. It was announced 
that the combination executive editor- 
ship was a newly created office and did 
not disturb the existing personnel of 
the two dailies, Mr. Mapel will work 
under C. H. TenWeeges, president of 
the News-Journal Co. 

Mr. Mapel and his wife returned to 
America on last Friday from Europe 
where he had made a study of condi- 
tions in Germany under the auspices of 
the Oberlander Trust. He was in Berlin 
during the recent turmoil incident to 
the execution of the so-called Hitler 
rebels. 

Oscar W. Riegel, formerly assistant 
director of the Lee School, succeeds Mr. 
Mapel in that institution. He will be 
assisted by R. P. Carter, of Greensboro, 
N. C., a Washington & Lee alumnus, 
and by C. Harold Lauck. Mr. Mapel 
has announced his resignation as presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 

Mr. Mapel is well-known in the Jour- 
nalism field as a lecturer and instructor 
and was formerly in the newspaper 
business at Marysville, Mo., and on the 
staff of the American Boy in Detroit. 
He is a graduate of the Missouri 
School of Journalism. 


APPEAL SCRIPPS ESTATE TAX 


R. P. Scripps Declares Assets During 
Period Did Not Meet Liabilities 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 
Wasurncton, D. C., Aug. 6—Robert 
P. Scripps, trustee for the estate of 
the late E. W. Scripps, has appealed 
to the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals for 
a redetermination of asserted income 
tax deficiencies of more than $200,000. 
Appointed trustee in Nov., 1922, R. 
P. Scripps’ petition declared that cer- 
tain net assets of the estate were trans- 
ferred. When E. W. Scripps died in 
March, 1926, the petition continued, the 
estate was insolvent. At that date the 
assets were listed at $1,880,000, with 

liabilities of $5,600,000. 

Refuting the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, who had computed the in- 
come tax deficiencies for the year’s 
1926 to 1931, the petition holds that 
during the period between E. W. 
Scripps’ death and Dec. 1931, the lat- 
ter’s assets, exclusive of trust assets, 
were insufficient to pay the liabilities. 

The petition further contended that 
the Commissioner failed to allow deduc- 

jons from gross income the amount 
of federal estate taxes, interest thereon 
and Ob i@ state inheritance taxes. The 
failere of the Commissioner to assess 





Editor 


correctly the amount of dividends to 
which the trustee was entitled from the 
trust fund also was cited in the peti- 
tion. 





CHECK FORGERS CAPTURED 


Through the efforts of Irving Yer- 
gin, Chicago Daily Times police repor- 
ter, and Fred Onasch, Daily Times 
comptroller, the newspaper was able to 
capture a gang oi forgers who were 
sending out bogus Daily Times “Birth- 
day Derby” checks. The paper first 
learned of these bogus $25 checks when 
the accounting department came upon 
ten checks all issued to a boy who had 
won several weeks before. 





HEADS ADVERTISING POST 


Carl Thorsen, Chicago insurance man, 
was elected commander of the Adver- 
tising Men’s Post of the American 
Legion, Chicago, at the annual election 
held this week. Other officers elected 
were J. H. Brown, first vice-chairman ; 
G. Swanson, second vice-chairman; and 
Lewis Templar, adjutant. Jack Hog- 
arth, third vice-chairman, and Fred 
Marx, treasurer, were unopposed. 





PLANS TOKIO FLIGHT 


Ryataro Kumakawa, employed as 
pilot by Yomiuri Shinbun Sha, Tokio 
newspaper, left Detroit, where he pur- 
chased a Stinson airplane for the paper, 
July 16 with the expectation of flying 
back to Japan. The plane is to be used 
in extensive aerial photographic work, 
along with several other planes owned 
by the paper. Kumakawa anticipates 
that Manchuria will be his first assign- 
ment, 





KILGALLEN WINS A DOG 

James L. Kilgallen, International 
News Service reporter covering the 
Minneapolis truck drivers’ strike, won 
a German police dog this week in a 
raffle staged by the truck drivers to 
raise funds to conduct their fight. Hav- 
ing no use for a dog in covering the 
strike, the reporter turned the animal 
back to the strikers, who raffled it off 
again. 





CLERGY SUB FOR EDITOR 


Back at his desk after a vacation, 
J. Kelly Pool, editor of the Jefferson 
City (Mo.) Daily Capital News, this 
week expressed editorially his thanks 
to the ministers who conducted his edi- 
torial column during his absence. Dur- 
ing the vacation the ministers of Jeffer- 
son City filled the editorial columns of 
the Daily Capital News with their in- 
terpretation of the day’s news. 





MISSOURI DATES CHOSEN 

Annual meeting of the Missouri 
Press Association will be held Nov. 15, 
16 and 17 at St. Louis, it was decided 
July 28 at a meeting of its board of 
directors held at Columbia, Mo. Fred 
M. Harrison, Gallatin, president, and 
C. W. Keller, secretary, were placed in 
charge of the program. 





Special Offer to 
Editor & Publisher Readers 


“WHEN DANA WAS THE SUN” 


By CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 


A great book about a great man. 
Mr. Rosebault who, owing to his long 
connection with the Sun knew Dana 
intimately, refers to his book as a 
Story of Personal Journalism. It is 
all that and more. It embraces the 
whole field of American and European 
affairs for more than half a century. 
As an inside study of a journalist, it 
will interest all newspaper men. 
300 Pages Illustrated. Published at 
$3.75—Our price to you 


$2.00, Postpaid 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO. 
1700 Times Building NEW YORK 
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STORM EDITION SOLD 
FOR THREE DAYS 


Flint Journal, Power Cut Off For 
Three Hours by Tornado, Worked 
Staff All Night to Get 
Complete Story 


Fuint, Mich. Aug. 6—Newspaper 
history was written in Flint this week 
in the aftermath of a disastrous tor- 
nado w hich struck this area late Thurs- 
day, Aug. 2, taking two lives and caus- 
ing an estimated property loss of $4,- 


August 11, 


The ‘city was plunged into midnight 
darkness at 3:50 p. m. and within a few 
minutes all electric lights and power 
were cut off by the tornado. Unable to 
publish because of lack of power, the 
Flint Daily Journal faced the added 
handicap of being unable to check re- 
ports of terrific damage trickling into 
the news room because of lack of tele- 
phone service. 

Every available reporter and desk 
man was put to work in the storm area 
and ev ery available commercial photog- 
rapher in the city was engaged to aug- 
ment the Journal’s camera staff. With- 
in an hour after power was restored in 
the downtown area, the Journal was on 
the street with an extra. Power was 
off nearly three hours. 

Reporters and photographers worked 
all night and the Journal’s first edition 
at 6 a. m. the next morning carried two 
full pages of storm pictures. The final 
home edition saw more pictures in print 
and the demand for this edition grew 
so rapidly during the late evening and 
early Saturday morning that four extra 
press runs were required Friday night 
and Saturday of the edition which had 
gone to press at 3 p. m. Friday. The 
demand for these papers continued at 
such a pace that the circulation depart- 
ment was forced to remain on duty Sun- 
day to handle the sales. In addition to 
the office sale, the Friday editions were 
placed on sale Sunday at nearly a score 
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BURGESS CHROME MATS 


BURGESS CHROME MATS 


Co-Operation 


ig TAKES Co-operation between the 
four mechanical departments, viz: 
engraving, composing, stereotyping and 
press room, to turn out a good looking 


The conscientious stereotyper is doing 
his part when he uses Burgess Chrome 
Mats for his moulding of forms and 
casting of plates, for nobody now ques- 


the best printing plates. 


Are you doing your part? 


BURGESS “ELLULOSE COMPANY 


Freeport, Illinois 410 





of drug stores and this supply was ex- 
hausted before noon. The sale continued 
Monday. 

This situation is believed unique in 
newspaper history, with an edition of a 
paper being sold three days after the 
original day of publication and the 
plates being saved for four extra press 
runs after the day of publication. Of- 
fering to wrap the papers for mailing, 
the Journal circulation department re- 
corded orders for England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, Canada, Austria, 
Poland and many ‘other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Delivery of the papers Thursday 
night and Friday was accomplished un- 
der unusual handicaps, Journal truck 
drivers in many instances being forced 
to chop trees and poles out of the streets 
and highway before they could proceed, 
A special crew of axe men was sent 
from the Journal to aid deliveries. 

The counter sale of this edition broke 
all records for Flint, and the street sale 
reached an all-time high for one day. 

Several reporters had narrow escapes 
from death or injury as trees and poles 
fell in their paths while covering the 
story with the storm still raging. 


GRIFFIN SUCCEEDS O’NEILL 


Alex Griffin, night editor, has been 
named city editor of the Philadelphia 
Record. Thomas P. (Tip) O'Neill, 
city editor, has been named special as- 
sistant to the managing editor, Harry 
P. Saylor. Griffin’s night desk has 
been filled by Samuel Laird, of the 
= of the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 

ost. 








FLORIDA EDITOR APPOINTED 

Miss Nina S. Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed editor of the St. Augustine 
(Fla.) Record by the company’s board 
of directors. Miss Hawkins, who has 
been managing editor for several years, 
succeeds the late Herbert Felkel. An- 
nouncement of the appointment was 
made by I. Van Dillen, vice-president 
and general manager. 
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QUEENS 
OF HISTORY 
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Ix six fascinating biographies of 4,500 words each, Rafael Sabatini 
ushers the Great Queens down the corridors of time with allure 

heightened, characters more vividly realized, their part in history 
completely revealed. This timely series by a master of romantic 
narrative is the perfect answer to the growing public interest in the 
great characters and outstanding events of the past. Much of what 
is taking place in Europe today stems from events in the lives of the 
Great Queens. Give your readers the educational and exciting 
experience of knowing Elizabeth, Catherine the Great, Christina, 
Catherine of Medicis, Maria Theresa and Mary Stuart through the 
luminous language of Sabatini. Sign up this sound and solid feature 
for your Fall circulation drive! Phone, write or wire for prices! 





1934 31 


RAFAEL SABATIN 


ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHIES 








NEWS BUILDING «+ 220 EAST 42nd STREET * NEWYORK ¢ MURRAY HILL 2-1234 





NOTE: The GREAT QUEENS series 
may be purchased for release one a week, or 
in any other manner, provided they are not 
published prior to the dates shown above. 
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AD-VENTURES 


By ROBERT S. MANN 








PPARENTLY there is to be no 

advertising agency code. The sud- 
den promulgation of a surprise draft 
of a proposed code, with a hearing to 
be held on short notice, appears now as 
merely a tactical move in the NRA ef- 
fort to clear its decks of unfinished 
codes so it can concentrate on supervi- 
sion of codes already in existence. 

If the announcement of an agency 
code was meant to bring a showdown 
on the extent of interest in the code, 
the indefinite postponement of that hear- 
ing apparently gives the answer. True, 
the postponement was made subject to 
a new call by the NRA, but Washing- 
ton dispatches say there is little expec- 
tation of any revival. Certainly there 
would be little hope of accomplishment 
under a code unless there were more 
than a lukewarm interest on the part 
of the influential factors in the busi- 
ness. The fact that the agency men’s 
code committee did not even meet to 
consider this draft, which had never re- 
ceived their approval, is an interesting 
sidelight. 

The code negotiations have stretched 
out over more than a year, with a pre- 
liminary draft made public last August 
and numerous changes under negotiation 
during the winter. Most of the negoti- 
ations were in the hands of John Ben- 
son, president of the Four-A, who has 
been abroad during the recent flurry, 
but who was expected to return at the 
end of this week. While the NRA 
termed the current version of the code 
the “latest revised draft,” it was said 
this week that the draft was not one 
that had been considered by the agency 
leaders. 

ce oe 
ABSIT of why the larger agents 
lost interest may possibly be gath- 
ered by comparing paragraphs under the 
prosaic heading “Definitions.” 
Said the draft submitted a year ago: 


All advertising agencies shall be included 
within the provisions of this code. An ad- 
vertising agency under this code is any or- 
ganization, individual, corporation or part- 
nership engaged in the business of preparing 
and placing advertising for its clients, act- 
ing only in such capacity, and receiving com- 
missions from advertising media owners or 
their representatives. 


But in the draft just offered we have: 


the following provisions are sub- 


mitted as a code of fair competition for the 
Advertising Agency Trade and - shall 
be binding upon every member thereof. The 


term “Advertising Agency Trade” as used 
herein includes the service of, the prepara- 
tion of, or counsel with regard to advertis- 
ing for others, or the placing of such adver- 
tisements, and such branches or subdivisions 
thereof as may from time to time be included 
under the provisions of this code. 


The first definition would have 
brought about in effect an expanded 
Four-A, with membership compulsory 
for all agencies recognized for commis- 
sions by media owners anywhere. The 
second would apparently take in every- 
body down to the college student who 
collects $10 a week for writing a small- 
town clothier’s occasional newspaper 
advertisements. 

Even under the first there were dif- 
ficulties, apparently not insuperable, 
about fair representation on the Code 
Authority for all classes of agencies. 
Under the second plan, one might fig- 
ure that the five or six score mem- 
bers of the Four-A, placing a majority 
of the country’s general advertising, 
might have 700 or 800 votes, while the 
1,500 or 1,800 unorganized smaller 
agencies might have 3,000 or 4,000 
votes or more. 

* 


* 

W Aces and hours have always 
' been a minor factor in discus- 
sions of the agency code (the recent 
version, however, would have cut the 
week from 40 to 35 hours for office 
workers). With some of the smaller 
agencies much importance was put on 
provisions to protect them against loss 
of their best accounts to larger agen- 
cies, and the recent draft stressed this 
angle. 


The matters of broadest import to 
advertising as a whole, and to the pub- 
lic, however, were the anti-rebating 
provision and the various provisions tor 
a check on copy abuses. 

The former, which would have 
strengthened the agency commission 
system by forbidding agencies to pass 
on any part of their commissions to 
their clients, was strongly opposed by 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers. So far as could be learned this 
week, the A. N. A. was still standing 
on the declaration of its president, 
Allyn B. McIntire, last April, when he 
said in a speech: 

As to whether or not advertising agents 
should have a code, I am not prepared to 
say. I am, however, prepared to say that if 
they do desire one, it should be one which 
regulates themselves and not one which seeks 
to treeze a rate of payment or method of 
payment, upon advertisers. 

To which the agencies’ answer has 
been that nothing in the code required 
2 publisher to give commissions, 
the intent being only to require that 
any commissions given should not be 
diverted contrary to the publishers’ 
wishes. The A. N. A. remained skep- 
tical. 

Incidentally, Mr. McIntire urged at 
the same time that any agency code 
adopted “should be part of a master 
code for all who serve the advertiser 
: direct mail specialists, window 
display counselors, package experts, 
premium goods specialists, industrial 
motion picture producers, radio pro- 
gram bureaus, car card advertising ser- 
vices, exhibition specialists,” etc. ‘The 
late draft agrees with this idea. 

~ * 


HE biggest loss to advertising, in 

case the code plan is permanently 
dropped, lies in the proposals for copy 
reform. After much talk about improv- 
ing advertising from within, the situa- 
tion apparently stands just about where 
it has been for years: Some adver- 
tisers, some agencies, and some media 
will suffer loss rather than touch mis- 
leading or distasteful copy; but there 
are always those who seek quick profit 
by doing what their competitors wil 
not stoop to. 

If, as proposed in the late draft, a 
Code Authority for the advertising ser- 
vice agencies could establish copy regu- 
lations “in cooperation with owners of 
advertising media and advertisers,” there 
are plenty of reasons why the plan 
should be preferred to a censorship by 
law or by politically chosen board. 


QUAKER OATS TO AID FILM 

Full-page advertisements by Quaker 
Oats Company, tying in with announce- 
ment of Joe E. Brown’s next picture, 
“Six-Day Bike Rider”, are to be linked 
with the extensive exploitation plans 
of Warner Bros. Pictures. The ad- 
vertising is to start about the second 
week in September, with a climax on 
Oct. 7, which is to be promoted as Joe 
E. Brown Day. The plan includes or- 
ganization of bicycle clubs, grocery store 
displays, an essay contest, and award of 
500 bicycles as prizes. 


G. E. “LIFTOP” LAUNCHED 

An extensive advertising campaign for 
General Electric’s new TVA “Liftop” 
refrigerator and its companion electric 
range was begun Aug. 8 by Rex Cole, 
New York distributor. Substantial 
space and frequent insertions will fol- 
low the rest of the year, according to 
E. H. Campbell, sales promotion man- 
ager for Rex Cole. 


HAS HOTEL ACCOUNT 
The Prince George Hotel, New York, 
has appointed Needham & Grohmann, 
Inc., of that city, as its advertising 
agency. Newspapers, magazines, and 
direct mail will be used. 


BOST TOOTH PASTE DRIVE 

Bost, Inc., New York, will launch a 
$250,000 newspaper-radio campaign soon 
through Erwin, Wasey & Co., New 
York agency, 
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26 PAPERS BAR AUTO COPY 


284 Others Carried Controversial 
Hudson Advertising, Says Firm 
(Special to Epiton & PuBLISHER) 
Detroit, Aug. 8—Pro and con con- 
versations regarding the controversial 
copy sent out by Brooke, Smith & 
trench, Detroit agency, on Hudson- 
Terraplane autos, are still being heard 
around Detroit. Out of 31U papers 
only 26 refused to run it, according to 
a staternent made by the factory. lhe 
copy named competing cars instead of 
using veiled references as is usually 

done. 

The Chevrolet August schedule broke 
last week and is an unusually large 
schedule for August. Campbell-Ewald 
wired copy changes to nearly all pub- 
lications and the schedule is running 
generally. 

For August Oldsmobile, through Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, is re- 
leasing two ads in most cities where 
the Olds distributor has a good credit 
balance. : 

There will be no Pontiac releases in 
August on the regular schedule. It is 
generally believed that Pontiac will 
break with the first of the 1935 models 
of the General Motors units. An- 
nouncing the 1935 model, Pontiac will 
launch a large newspaper campaign. 

Chrysler plants generally are pro- 
ceeding throughout the month of 
August with a seasonal reduction in 
production, and while they report sales 
holding at a firm pace, newspaper ad- 
vertising schedules are practically nil. 
The reason advanced is new models in 
the offing. Plymouth this week com- 
pleted its first million cars. Walter P. 
Chrysler came out to Detroit from 
New York and high state and city offi- 
cials were present at the christening of 
the millionth Plymouth Wednesday. 
The occasion will undoubtedly be used 
for publicity releases. ; 

Less and less automotive publicity is 
finding its way into newspapers each 
year, but in Detroit certain publicity 
experts are handling a list of publicity 
accounts as long as your arm and work- 
ing as an agency works. One in par- 
ticular handles many competitive auto- 
motive lines. His idea is only to flood 
newspapers with free publicity. Many 
newspapers return automotive publicity 
to the factory unless they are on the 
advertising schedule. 


HAS MATCHABELLI ACCOUNT 


Ralph Rossiter, Inc., New York 
agency, has been appointed by Prince 
Georges Matchabelli to handle the ad- 
vertising of the Matchabelli perfumes 
and cosmetics. Newspapers, national 
magazines, trade papers, direct mail and 
window display will be used. 


HAS OWN AGENCY 

Harry L. Stone, after eight years’ 
association with Chambers & Wiswell, 
Inc., Boston, as vice-president in charge 
of production, resigned Aug. 1 to estab- 
lish his own agency, the Stone Adver- 
tising Agency, at 150 Causeway Street. 
Boston. 


GETS LABORATORY ACCOUNT 

Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York, has 
just been appointed advertising coun- 
selor for the Lanteen Medical Labora- 
tories, Inc., 900 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago. Advertising will be placed 
chiefly in trade papers. 


TEXAS 


cover this great State you must 





use the 
THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
THE DALLAS JOURNAL (Evening) 
THE DALLAS SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM NEWS 

Published by the oldest business institution 
in Texas. 

JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 

National Representatives 

New York Chicago Detroit Sam Francisce 


BLACKMAN OFFICE ON COAsS] 


‘Lhe Blackman Company, national ag. 
vertising agency, New York, has openg 
a Pacific Coast office at 472 Russ Builg. 
ing, San Francisco, temporarily jy 
charge of H. G. Curran of the Ne 
York headquarters. Permanent qua. 
ters are being selected and it is & 
pected to announce the new Pacif 
Coast manager about Aug. 15, accorg. 
ing to Mr. Curran. The office ; 
to give more extensive service in th 
Pacific Coast markets to importay 
Blackman accounts, which include Pr. 
ter & Gamble Company and Joseph £ 
Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


CREEL USES NEWSPAPERS 

A political advertising campaign ha 
been released in newspapers throughoy 
California in behalf of George Creg 
former NRA and National Labor Boag 
regional administrator, who is seekiy 
the Democratic nomination for govern; 
at the state primary election Aug, }; 
The campaign consists of five insertion; 
in weekly newspapers and ten insertiox 
in daily newspapers. Copy was clearg 
through the San Francisco office of th 
California Newspaper Publishers’ 4: 
sociation. 


LEO P. BOTT TO NEW YORK 

Lea P. Bott, Jr., for eighteen yea; 
head of the Bott Advertising Agency, z 
Little Rock, Ark., has given up thy 
business and is moving to New Yok 
City. He will be associated with Phi. 
lips, Lennon & Co., formerly known x 
Associated Advertisers, in the Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington. The princip 
of the latter agency are Edwin \ 
Phillips and Edmund S. Lennon. 


O’DONNELL JOINS MATHES 
Charles S. O’Donnell has joined J 
M. Mathes, Inc., New York, as director 
of marketing and research. He rp 





charge of sales and advertising of tk 

Distilled Liquor Corporation, Ne 

York. For seven years prior to tu! 
he was with N. W. Ayer & Son, Ix 

in charge of the merchandising af 
sion. 


MIMS WITH FERRY-HANLY 

Stewart L. Mims has been elect! 
vice-president and director of t 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Compay 
Until his resignation last year, he ws 
vice-president of J. Walter Thompw 
Company. Mr. Mims will make ti 
headquarters at the New York office «i 
Ferry-Hanly. 


signed recently as _ vice-president | 


ARBOGUST OPENS AGENCY 
Oren Arbogust, an advertising ageny 
specializing in small accounts, ks 
opened an office at 30 North Michim 
Avenue, Chicago, following a te 
—_ engagement with Critchfield t 
0. 


PROPPER-McCALLUM ACCOUN 


Propper-McCallum Hoisery (or 
pany, New York, has appointed the 6 
Lynn Sumner Company, New York, 





direct its advertising. 





A PUBLISHER COMMENTS ON 


“HOME Economics) 


THE COMPLETE 
COOKING SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


It is a pleasure to advise that out 
first annual Cooking School closed 
last Friday a complete success... 
and you had better make a memo 
of the fourth week in January new | 
ae for our second annual Cooking 

hool. 

(From a Pennsylvania Newspaper) 
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HOME ECONOMIC 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave. New You 
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wheat and 
cemenf 


VERY work day in the year hundreds of shipments of wheat of a 
given grade are sold on the Chicago grain market at a uniform 
delivered price. 

This wheat of a standard grade comes from hundreds of farms 
scattered over a wide area, anywhere from a few to 500 miles / 
away. Though raised at different costs, and shipped varying 
distances, it is all sold at the prevailing delivered price. Though p 
all farmers are keen competitors of each other, their wheat “4 
must sell at the uniform going price. 

There is an economic reason for this. Since all wheat of f 
any standard grade is worth the same, no matter who has 
raised it or from where it has come, buyers will pay no more for 
wheat of this grade from one state, than for wheat of the same % 
grade from another state. The same economic law deter- an a cU/ / 
mines the prices of sugar, or any other standard product. yr hg 

Since cement is a standard product as uniform as 
wheat or sugar of any given grade, buyers at any point = // is 
will buy it only from a cement plant that is quoting the 
lowest price. Other cement plants, no matter where lo- / Yt 


The lowest price becomes the going price. 


cated, must meet this lowest price if they want the business. a 
a 


Since all or nearly all cement plants —like all or nearly all 














wheat growers — are located at varying distances from a given sales 
point, and must pay widely varying freight charges, they actually net 
different amounts at the mill door, just as farmers realize different nets 
at the farm. Just as the wheat grower farther away must take a lower net 
than the farmer in a nearby state, so must the cement plants further from 
a given point be content with a smaller net than the one obtained by the 
mill nearest the market. 

Uniform portland cement prices in any town are as logical and inevi- 
table as uniform wheat prices at the Chicago grain market. The cement 
business is as highly competitive as the grain business. The falling cement 


ptice curve from 1920 to 1932 is evidence of this. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY 


GOING FORWARD WITH CEMENT _ 


This is one of a series. The next advertisement will be ‘‘The Story of 
A, Band C.”" Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 
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Advertising Agencies 


CODE HEARING IS OFF; 
MAY BE DROPPED 


Indefinite Postponement After Pro- 
tests on Hasty Action Is Con- 
sidered as Putting End to 
Efforts 


(Special to Ep1tor & PusBLisHEr) 

WasuHrIncton, D. C.—The scheduled 
public hearing for consideration of a 
code of fair competition for the adver- 
tising agency business has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

This announcement by NRA followed 
representations to the recovery adminis- 
tration that the advertising agencies are 
in nowise interested in a code at this 
time, particularly the one which was 
to be discussed at the hearing. 

Originally, the hearing was set for 
Aug. 7 and notices to that effect were 
sent out. Protests against the hearing 
reached Division Administrator Wil- 
liam P. Farnsworth, the agencies com- 
plaining that they had not sufficient 
time to prepare for the meeting, and at 
their insistence a continuance until 
Aug. 16 was announced. 

Meanwhile, the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies disclaimed 
authorship of the code, but NRA in- 
sisted it had been submitted by John 
Benson, president of that organization 
and chairman of the agencies’ code 
committee. Mr. Benson is out of the 
country but is expected back shortly. 

The certainty of a stiff fight against 
approval of the code and the general 
objection to codifying this trade under 
the compact now before NRA 
prompted the indefinite postponement, 
which is considered here to be tanta- 
mount to dropping it completely. 

The recovery administration has not 
been anxious to force the issue, it is 
pointed out, and the public hearing was 
called only because the code had been 
in pendency for several months and an 
effort is now being made to hasten 
hearings on all codes which have been 
submitted but not heard. This is in 
line with General Hugh S. Johnson’s 
desire to conclude the formulation of 
codes and concentrate attention on ad- 
ministration. 





Agency men who have been connected 
with the long-drawn-out code negotia- 
tions seemed little interested this week 
in pushing through a code based on the 
draft recently promulgated by the NRA. 
One exception was M. E. Maggart of 
Chicago, president of the Maggart 
Corporation of that city and prime 
mover in the fight last fall by smaller 
agencies against alleged domination of 
the code administration by the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Maggart is president of the In- 
stitute of Advertising Agencies of 
America, a group organized last fall 
when the question of representation 
arose. Speaking before the latest post- 
ponement had been announced, he en- 
thusiastically indorsed the proposed 
code, in general, as now drafted, par- 
ticularly its fair trade practice provi- 
sions. He remarked that it contained 
many of the provisions for which the 
Institute fought last fall. 

“Every small agency should get be- 
hind this code,” he declared, “providing 
proper representation is accorded all 
groups in the industry. The proposed 
code as drafted absolutely protects the 
small agent against domination by 
larger agencies through its fair trade 
practice section. It is a vastly improved 
code as compared with the one origi- 
nally drawn up, but the smaller agen- 
cies must have a voice in its adminis- 
tration in order to assure adherence 
to the trade practice provisions.” 


PLANNING WINE CAMPAIGN 


An advertising campaign for the Co- 
operative Wine Growers’ Association 
of South Africa, Ltd., is being pre- 
pared by Gotham Advertising Company, 
New York, to begin about Oct. 1. 
Newspapers and trade papers are to be 
used. 
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COLGATE SOAP CONTEST 


Color Pages Announce Prizes for 


Indiana Women 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLISHER) 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Aug. 7—Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company recently in- 
augurated a Housewives Popularity 
contest in Fort Wayne, Ind., in which 
contestants participate by collecting and 
turning in wrappers or cartons of the 
various Palmolive soaps. 

The contest was announced with a 
full-page advertisement in color in the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gasette July 8, 
carrying the names of over 300 dealers, 
and followed with a second page in 
color on July 10. 

Simultaneously scores of grocery win- 
dows in Fort Wayne and smaller towns 
for more than fifty miles around were 
decorated with impressive Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet soap displays. Several 
stores carried advertisements tying in 
with the promotion page. 

The contest is being supervised by 
F. Jefferis, of the Journal-Gazette, who 
originated the plan and presented it to 
executives of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company. 


WORKS SWINDLE ON AGENTS 

A genial stranger who held out the 
lure of obtaining the Lever Brothers 
soap advertising account found himself 
a welcome visitor in New York adver- 
tising agency offices recently. Later 
when he announced his pocket had been 
picked, he obtained a $35 loan from 
Stuart D. Cowan, of Cowan & Dengler. 
When no more was heard, it was 
learned that he had misrepresented him- 
self as Homer M. Clark, a Lever Broth- 
ers advertising executive. Later the 
same man called on Wadsworth & 
Walker, and was arrested, charged with 
forgery on complaint signed by Mr. 
Clark. 


TOURIST TEST CAMPAIGN 

The Albany, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce, has launched a tourist trade 
advertising campaign. The copy is being 
handled by De Rouville Advertising 
Agency, Albany, and has been placed in 
newspapers on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The campaign is for test purposes. 
Upstate hotels, resorts, manufacturing 
and farming interest will renew their 
drive next winter for a $200,000 appro- 
priation from the State legislature to 
advertise agricultural, recreational and 
manufacturing advantages of the state. 


ON CIGAR CODE AUTHORITY 


Robert E. Rinehart, vice-president of 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York, 
has been named by General Hugh S. 
Johnson to be administration member 
of the code authority of the cigar manu- 
facturing industry. Mr. Rinehart will 
represent General Johnson at meetings 
of the code authority and will take 
part in deliberations but will not have 
a vote in ultimate decisions. 


STUDY OF TRADE PAPERS 

The Association of National Adver- 
tisers has issued a revised edition of 
“A Rate and Circulation Study of 229 
Class, Trade, and Technical Publica- 
tions.” This covers the years 1929-33 
and in part for 1934. A previous edi- 
tion was issued in July, 1933. The 
report is a factual study, analyzing 
rates, circulations, page sizes and num- 
ber of issues. 


SCHICK RAZOR CAMPAIGN 

Consumer advertising will commence 
this month on the Schick Injector Ra- 
zor. The opening campaign will be in 
the New York newspapers followed by 
Collier's Literary Digest, and subse- 
quently newspapers in other cities. 
Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York Agency, 
has the account. The maker is the 
Magazine Repeating Razor Company, 
New York. 


ELECTED TO FOUR-A 


L. G. Maison & Co., Chicago, has 
been elected to membership in the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


BEGINS ADVERTISING STUDY 


Edward H. Gardner Named Secretary 
of Proprietary Men’s Committee 


Edward H. Gardner has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the special 
advisory committee on advertising re- 
cently named by the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation to carry on a study expected to 
bring about a plan for control of medi- 
cal advertising copy. 

He opened offices this week at 80 
Varick street, New York. 

Mr. Gardner has served with Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., and the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York ad- 
vertising agencies, and more recently 
has been with the consumer census de- 
partment of R. L. Polk & Co. 

The committee members are William 
Y. Preyer, Vick Chemical Company, 
New York; Lee H. Bristol, Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York; and Wil- 
liam S. Groom, Thompson-Koch Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


NEW MAYFLOWER CAMPAIGN 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsneR) 

Dayton, O., Aug. 6—The Trupar 
Manufacturing Company of Dayton, 
maker of the Mayflower electric re- 
frigerator, recently bought at bank- 
ruptcy sale by the Winslow-Baker- 
Meyering Corporation of Detroit, is ex- 
pected to launch an advertising cam- 
paign within the next six or eight 
weeks, according to W. S. Grant, newly 
appointed general manager. Appoint- 
ment of an advertising manager at this 
time is problematical, inasmuch as this 
work may be centralized in the parent 
organization at Detroit, which has as 
subsidiaries, the Copeland Refrigeration 
Corporation and the Zerozone Refrig- 
eration Corporation. All dealer set-ups 
of the old company will be continued. 


ENDS 18-YEAR SILENCE 


After an absence of 18 years, Haas, 
Baruch & Co., Los Angeles, is return- 
ing to newspapers of that city with a 
schedule on Iris vacuum packed coffee, 
running weekly. Running strongly to 
photographic illustrations, the copy 
points out advantages of glass contain- 
ers for keeping coffee, and is to run 
for the balance of the year. The 
Charles H. Mayne Agency is handling 
it. 


NAMED BY POWER COUNCIL 


Richardson, Alley & Richards Com- 
pany, New York agency, has been ap- 
pointed by Mechanical Power Trans- 
mission Council to direct its advertising. 
The compaign, which starts in October, 
is a co-operative program financed by ap- 
proximately 100 manufacturers of me- 
chanical power transmission equipment. 


J. M. SPANGLER ADVANCED 

John M. (“Jack”) Spangler has been 
made general sales manager of Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Inc., New 
York. The promotion is the latest of 
a series of advances which began al- 
most with Mr. Spangler’s initial con- 
nection with the National Carbon Com- 
pany in 1915. 


The 
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DONAHUE & COE EXPANDS 

Donahue & Coe, Inc., New York x 
vertising agency, has leased approx; 
mately two-thirds of the twenty-secoy 
floor of the Paramount Building, Ne 
York, in addition to the space whig 
they have occupied since November , 
last year, comprising the entire twenty. 
first floor. This additional space y, 
acquired because of a considerable jy, 
crease in personnel and new businex 
Also the recent expansion of this ageng 
into radio broadcasting activities h, 
made necessary the installaton of , 
sound-proof audition room. The adé. 
tional space will also make possible p. 
arrangement of other important depar. 
ments. 


NAMED OFFICE MANAGER 

W. F. Zimmerman, widely knoy 
Detroit business and advertising exec. 
tive, has been appointed general offi 
manager of Brooke, Smith & Freng, 
Inc., national advertising agency 
Detroit. Mr. Zimmerman’s appoir. 
ment is a part of the agency’s expa, 
sion program. 


MISS CLARKE JOINS “SPECIAL” 


Miss Ida Clarke, who for a numb 
of years was in charge of the advert. 
ing department of Scott & Bowne, ; 
now associated with the Wm. J. Mo. 
ton Company, New York, newspape 
representatives, as office manager. ‘ 


NAMED BY KNOXVILLE GAS 
Houck & Co., Advertising, of Roa. 
oke, Va., has been appointed to hang 
the advertising of Knoxville Gas Com. | 
pany. ¥ 
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F needless stereotyping de 
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little as three minutes a day- | 
And your circulation i ' 
100,000— 7 


That is 300,000 minutes that 
readers have to wait,,or abou 
914 months daily! 

Adoption of Certified Mats 
nearly always results in som 
time saving. They mold easily, 
scorch quickly. Their depent- 
able uniformity eliminate} 
those “jams” that detrat | 
heavily from average pres 
time speed. 

For dependable stereotypilt 
rely on Certified Mats, mate 
in the U. S. A. ; 
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The Summer of 1934 conclusively has proven itself 
. to be a “Buying Summer” as expressed in the continu- 
al ally expanding activities shown by the great regional 
Kec. consumers’ markets. Nowhere is this more marked than 
1 in the Keystone State. 
y a . . . ‘ 
int This steady improvement in general retail sales car- 
sal ried on in the face of what is usually termed the “sum- 
mer slump”—is analyzed by shrewd national advertisers 
.L” as the logical economical “curtain raiser” to the greatest 
- “Buying Fall” in five years. 
i 
vc. That the brisk buying of the earlier Summer “keeps 
dager right up” is indicated by many late reports along vari- 
ous retail lines in summer goods distribution. A 6 to 7 
«d : per cent increase for July is indicated by these sales at 
ani | department stores, as compared to last year, same 
Cont period, and a 17 per cent increase is shown for entire 
_f year to-date. “Retail dollar” sales for all merchandise 
; during June were 9 per cent higher in this district than 
; same time in 1933. 
| e 6 . 
The great Group-Market outlined on this page occu- 
pying a large part of the Pennsylvania territory and 
\ containing 2,886,241 potential consumers for every 
N | imaginable need—is an outstanding force in the creation 
of the above figures. 
The 13 cities given here absorb the great bulk of mass 
sales in this Group-Market of more than 33,000 outlets 
with a total retail sales volume (1930) of more than 
$832,000,000. These key trading centers have been 
Ss national advertising “strongholds” for years. 


ee ae 


They continue more so than ever TO-DAY, largely 











r" through a Buying Power palpably influenced and accel- 
al erated by the papers listed here. “Ask any Advertising 
y- Representative” or write these papers. Linage in these 
if busy local territories will turn into consistent profit this 
Fall. 

that 
bout 

Cireu- 2,500 10,000 
fats © lation lines lines 
some ttBeaver Falls News Tribune....(E) 8,380 .04 .04 
sily, § * **Chester Times.............-. (E) 20,987 .09 .08 O 
= } **Connellsville Courier. ........ (E) 6,075 .05 .05 
rat | **Greensburg Review-Tribune(ME) 8,970 .06 .06 
res | {tHazleton Plain Speaker..... (E) 22,271 08.07 

{tHazleton Standard-Sentinel 
ping ttLebanon News-Times.........(E) 10,938 .05 .05 
nade **Scranton Times.............. (E) 50,457 .15 .14 
**Sharon Herald............... (E) 6,333 .04 .04 
AT i **Washington Observer and 
i NNR ce viticsvenustiaes (ME) 15,294 .06 .06 
\ **Westchester Local News...... (E) 10,402 .05 .05 

City F **Wilkes-Barre Times Leader...(E) 27,797 .07  .07 


: TT ROR NEED, 0.55 cecesesess (E) 20,951 .07 .07 


f **A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1934. 
‘) tiPublishers’ Affidavit, Oct. 1, 1933. 
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REPORTERS VICTORS IN 
CONTEMPT FIGHT 


Judge Harlan Releases Durham and 
Carty After Citing Them 12 
Times—Legislation Sought 
to Protect Confidences 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHErR) 

DANVILLE, Ky., Aug. 6.—Danville’s 
“jailathon” ended last Friday morning 
with a victory for Jack Durham and 
Wesley Carty, reporters for the Advo- 
a over Police Judge Jay W. Har- 
an. 

Appearing in court for their twelfth 
trial on contempt charges because they 
refused to reveal the source of their 
news that J. Sterling Townes, State 
Representative, was to be hanged in 
effigy during the early morning hours 
of July 19, Durham and Carty were 
dismissed by Judge Harlan when Victor 
Bodner and Lucien Christman entered 
a plea of guilty to a breach of the 
peace and were fined $10.25 each, in- 
cluding costs. 

Judge Harlan fined Bodner and 
Christman $10 and costs and admon- 
ished them against participating in such 
an act again. 

Judge Harlan then called Durham 
and Carty before the court and re- 
leased them. 

“This case has been settled,” he said, 
“and this court is no longer sitting as 
a court of inquiry. You have kept 
your confidences.” 

During the course of the court of 
inquiry’s investigation into the hanging 
in effigy, Durham and Carty faced a 
total of eleven trials for contempt of 
court. They were fined a total of $22 
each, including costs, and served 45 
hours in the Boyle County Jail. 

George A. Joplin, Jr., editor of the 
Commonwealth, weekly, published at 
Sumerset, Ky., and president of the 
Kentucky Press Association,  tele- 
graphed his congratulations to the two 
reporters and stated that the K.P.A. 
will attempt to obtain the passage of a 
law protecting newspaper confidences at 
the next session of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature. 

The Capital Press Club, organization 
of newspaper correspondents at the 
state capital at Frankfort, sent queries 
to the city editors of all daily news- 
papers in the state early this week, 
seeking to organize all reporters and 
editorial staff men into a “Kentucky 
Press Club,” which will have as its 
main objective the passage of a law 
at the next session of the Kentucky 
Legislature, in 1936, similar to that re- 
cently enacted in New Jersey, making a 
newspaper confidence a privileged com- 
munication. 





JOHN H. BENNETT 


John Herron Bennett, 75, an employe 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press for 
39 years, and a newspaper worker all 
his life, died Aug. 5 at Atlantic City. 
He was employed in the Press credit 
department doing legal work. 
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T. H. FRAZIER TO N. Y. POST 

J. David Stern, publisher of the New 
York Post, has announced appointment 
of T. H. Frazier as national advertis- 
ing manager. He comes to the Post 
from the New Haven Journal-Courier. 
From 1928 to 1932, he was in the 
national advertising department of the 
New York Herald Tribune. He was 
advertising manager of the Montreal 
Gasette from 1915 to 1925, and has 
been connected with the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, Winnipeg 
Fress Press, and other newspapers, 
chiefly in the New England states. 


ADVERTISING LEVY IS 
URGED IN ST. LOUIS 


Aldermen 





to Consider Taxes 

Advertising Agencies, News- 

papers and Other 
Publications 


(Special to Epttor & PusBiisHER) 

St. Louis, Aug. 7—A bill proposing 
a graduated tax of $25 to $400 a year 
on the commissions of advertising agen- 
cies and other agencies will be con- 
sidered by the Board of Aldermen when 
it meets Aug. 20 to adopt means of 
supplying needed revenues to the city. 


The tax was recommended by City 
Tax Attorney Burkhardt. He esti- 
mated the tax would yield $150,000 
annually. 


Agents whose commissions are less 
than $500 per year would pay $25, those 
whose commissions exceed $40,000 
would pay $400, representing the high 
and low of the proposed scale. 

Burkhardt also suggested a tax on 
newspapers of one per cent of gross 
sales of papers and advertising. The 
estimated yield is $500,000. 

Alderman Slay also has a bill which 
would place a 5 per cent tax on adver- 


tising revenues of all newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals published 
here. 





DAILY CHARTERED PLANE 
(Special to Ep1tor & PusBLisHER) 

Winstep, Conn., Aug. 7.—The Eve- 
ning Citizen chartered an airplane to- 
day to assist in the search for the body 
of Jean Constantin, 32, of New York, 
believed drowned in Doolittle Pond, 
about eight miles north of here Sun- 
day when Constantin and his companion, 
Mme. Danyse Imberti of Bordeaux, 
France, were thrown from a canoe. The 
body of Mme. Imberti was recovered 
early Monday morning, but the other 
has not as yet been found. The Citi- 
zen’s airplane was piloted by George 
Stone Cary of Torrington and Theo- 
dore Vaill, manager of the Citizen, ac- 
companied the pilot. 


BROYLES TO LOS ANGELES 


B. C. Broyles, Atlanta manager of 
the American Type Founders Sales 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J., has succeeded 
Roy O. Shadinger, retired as Los An- 
geles branch manager. 
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NATIONAL GUILD ASKS 
A.P. FOR MEETING 


Is Acting on Behalf of New York and 
Boston Units — Cooper Requests 
List of Members, But This Data 
Is Given “Impartial Agency” 


Overtures toward opening collective 
bargaining negotiations with the Asso- 
ciated Press have been made by the 
American Newspaper Guild in behalf 
of its A. P. chapters in New York and 
Boston. 

Both chapters have asked the national 
guild to represent them in negotiations. 
Jonathan Eddy, executive secretary of 
the national guild, informed Frank B. 
Noyes, president, and Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the A. P., of this 
fact last week, stating that the New 
York chapter includes approximately 
73.9 per cent of the A. P. editorial 
workers in New York and approximate- 
ly 75 per cent in Boston, and asked for 
a meeting. 

Mr. Cooper responded by asking for 
“a list of the employes of the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York and Boston 
making the request to you and the form 
in which they made it.” 

This list Mr. Eddy refused to sub- 
mit, stating that the petition asking for 
the American guild to represent them 
carried the assurance that “the names 
cf those subscribing to this action will 
not be known unless we are called upon 
to prove we represent the employes, 
and then only to an impartial agency.” 

On Aug. 9, Mr. Eddy said in a letter 
to Mr. Cooper, the American guild had 
made arrangements with the Regional 
Labor Board, New York, to turn over 
to it “our complete lists.” It is as- 
sumed, Mr. Eddy said, that the A. P. 
will furnish the Board “certified copies 





“Controversy exists as to whethe 
the Newspaper Industrial Board is th 
sole agency for settling disputes in th 


newspaper industry, but this has y 


bearing on the present request sing 
press associations have resisted oy 
efforts to induce them to come unde 


codes as have other industries.” 





BROWN SUCCEEDS JONES 
Bertram H. Brown, for several yeay 


with the Rocky Mount (N. C.) Teh. 


gram, has been made editor of the Ty. 
Boro (N. C.) Daily Southerner, }, 
succeeds Capt. Paul Jones, whog 
health forced his retirement. 


JOINS INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


J. L. Robertson, formerly of Log 
& Thomas advertising agency, hy 
joined the Indianapolis News nation; 
advertising department, in charge 4 
merchandising. 





—, 


VENEZUELA 


The rich coastal region of Venezuel, 
is covered by “‘Elite,’”’ the leading 
weekly magazine of Caracas and the 
surrounding trade area. 

“Elite” carries more advertising, both 
local and foreign, than any othe 
magazine circulating in its territory, 
“Elite” is a superior magazine which 
appeals to that class of reader most 
willing and able to buy articls 
advertised in its pages. 


ELITE 


weekly magazine of Caracas, Venezuela 





Represented abroad exclusively by: 





of your Boston and New York edi- 
torial payrolls against which the Board 


can check our lists.” 


In a letter to the Regional Labor 


Board Mr. Eddy said: 
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MARTIN JOHNSON’S THRILLING ADVENTURE, 


NOW READY IN STRIP AND PANEL 


By Winifred Wishard 


NEW YORK, Aug. 7 (special)—Sail to strange ports with that most daring ¢ 


camera-adventurers, Martin Johnson, and his beautiful and courageous wife! 


Follor 


them through jungle thickets where glowing, lustful eyes flash with hatred, wher 
muddy streams ripple with crocodiles weeping for their suppers, where high gras 
are cover-up for stinging poisons! 


Follow them to their home on 
the slopes of Paradise Lake, 
where wild elephants play in their 
front yard, where silly ostriches 
careen across their motor trail, 
where Rinos lumber on their 
paths, and where lullabys are 
cackled by hyenas. 





| 
| 


Excursion with them to “loca- | 


tion”—today “shooting” a hippo- 
potamus at the waterhole, and to- 
night, by the light of a brilliant 
tropic moon, a splendidly marked 
leopard, slaking his thirst at the 
jungle’s free bar. 


And if your courage is high, 
travel the cannibal trail with 
them!—into the midst of man- 
eating savages where white flesh 
is a dish of great delicacy! If you 
come back with the flesh still on 
your bones you will live to tell 
the tale of many strange sights 
and curious customs. 


You will, if you are lucky, 
witness a wedding ceremony, and 
at the point where in civilized 
circles the nervous best man fum- 
bles for the ring, you will see the 
savage bridegroom, with a hefty 
swing to the right, knock out all 
the blushing bride’s upper front 
teeth. And that in savage circles 
is promising to “love, honor, and 
cherish”! 


And if you become really chum- 
my with one of the best families 
of Savage-land, you may be shown 
the family album, which ‘will 
“freeze thy young blood, make 
thy two eyes, like stars, to start 











from their spheres, and each par- | 
ticular hair to stand on end”—in | 
the best Hamlet manner. Because | these 
the aibum of the savage is a col- | 
lection of cured heads, lovingly 
and 
hung in the household portrait 
gallery! 


hunters! 


ritory. 
And you may pick up some | 
novel and unusual fashion notes. 
For instance, one of the most 
fashionable of necklaces is one 
made of elephant tails—the more 
tails the merrier. A good round 
number is twenty and the ques- 
tion is, not where elephants go 
when they die, but where they go 
to a? when they have lost their 
tails. 


new feature! 


All of these wonders, and many 
more, you may see in comfort by 
your own fireside and in your own 
rocking chair. You need not risk 
the perils that stalk the “Danger 
Trails” of the Johnsons. You need 
only read them and thrill! Watch 
for them in your favorite news- 
paper! 


The adventure strip in continu- 
ity. “Danger Trails” and a three 
column panel, “Martin Johnson's 
Adventure Notes,” prepared by 
William A. Steward, the sensa- 
tional young artist, is being syn- 
dicated throughout the country by 
Edward N. Dolbey, Jr. All the im- 
portant newspapers of the country 
will carry this remarkable pic- 
ture-story of the true adventures 
of the Martin Johnsons which is 
stranger than any fiction. 


earth, 


Sea Islands, 
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WE DO OUR PART 





largest and most important advertisers in the world with the latest news and 
views about advertising as it is being done by the leaders of the industry. 


NIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR EDITOR & PUBLISHER goes to the 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the only publication devoted 


exclusively to daily newspapers and daily newspaper advertising. 


There is nothing in its editorial content to detract from the subject of daily newspapers as 
advertising value. Your story is told over and over again, from every possible angle for you. 


However, you, as a newspaper publisher, have a story of your own to tell these nationa 
advertisers—the story of your own individual market. They are anxious to hear that 
story. You can tell it to them to your mutual advantage. And you can tell it through 
the columns of EDITOR & PUBLISHER better than in any other way—for EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER readers read EDITOR & PUBLISHER for one reason—and only one reason— 


THEY ARE INTERESTED IN ITS CONTENT. 


That means that they are in a receptive mood for information regarding daily newspapers. 
They must be, for there is nothing else to attract readers to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER SELLS THE MARKET AS A WHOLE. Now it is up to 
you to sell your particular market as a particular market. This can be done by telling 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER readers just what you have to offer them in the way of a 
market for their product. 


Just intimate to us that you are willing to co- 
operate with us in individualizing markets and we 
will be right there to talk it over with you; prepare 
copy for you; offer suggestions; aid and assist you 
and your national representatives in telling your 
story to national advertisers and agents. 


You admit that other newspapers profit by their consistent campaigns in the columns of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. Why not profit yourself by doing the same thing! 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The oldest Publishers and Advertisers Journal in America 


Suite 1700 - Times Building - Broadway at 42nd St. 
New York City 
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Retail News and Notes 





By RICHARD WEBSTER - 


EW Stores and New Equipment 

are a sound sign of confidence in 
the minds of prominent managements, 
no matter how much weight is given to 
the lure of low rentals and other bar- 
gain inducements to invest now for 
tuture business. The chain stores are 
notoriously shrewd in such matters and 
they are active in expansion. One un- 
named chain of department stores is 
negotiating for four units with a total 
annual volume of eight million. W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company is advertising 
in Boot & Shoe Recorder for more 
distribution through independent deal- 
ers. J. C. Penney Company will have 
10 more new stores this year at the 
current rate, and the F. W. Woolworth 
Company will have added about the 
same number by the end of the year. 
The Melville Shoe Corporation is add- 
ing one new store a week on an aver- 
age, with special activity in the Far 
West. 

In New York, Brill Brothers, men’s 
wear, have opened a new L-shaped 
store on Madison avenue and 41st street, 
with entrances on both streets. This 
store and the one at 49th and Broad- 
way are advertised “Open all day 
Saturday.” 

Oppenheim, Collins display windows 
in the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo stores are to be remodelled and 
redecorated with semi-permanent back- 
grounds, following the improvements in 
the New York store windows...The 
34th street windows of the James Mc- 
Creery store in New York are being 
remodelled. 

* * * 
ROSS-SELLING in Window Dis- 
play is an interesting and profitable 
extension of the standard practice or 
steering trade from one department of 
a store to another by signs and by sales 
clerks’ suggestions. In Wright’s De- 
partment Store in Ogden, Utah, each 
display window has cross-reference 
cards calling the attention of the 
window-shopper to some specified item 
in another window. 
* * * 


T uEsa First, Oklahoma City 
Second, and Brooklyn Third, was 
the ranking for best window displays 
in cities over 100,000 population in 
Pictorial Review Pattern Company’s 
prize contest. The winners were Halli- 
burton-Abbott Co., Kerr Dry Goods 
Co., and Frederick Loeser & Co., of the 
cities named, in that order. 
* * * 
REMIUM Business Is Coming 
Back, judging by heavy orders in 
July, way above 1932 and about equal 
to 1931. Uncertainty about the effects 
of the new codes seems to have gone. 
* * * 


C ODES and Other Regimentation. 
New York City’s new business tax 
was as unsuccessful as the Illinois sales 
tax was successful. The New York 
tax, payable early in August, with 
heavy penalties of 5 per cent a month 
for late payments, produced less than 
35 per cent of the expected $8,000,000. 
But in Illinois a 2 per cent sales tax, 
now in force for a year, has brought 
into the State Treasury $36,632,933, 
putting the State on a cash basis and 
making it possible to abolish all State 
property levies. Collections for July 
were almost $3,550,000 from 135,000 
companies. The first month 81,000 com- 
panies paid the tax, the second month 
104,000 and the last month saw the 
maximum in volume of payments and 
number of payers of the tax. 

NRA maximum allowances for trade- 
in value on used cars are getting atten- 
tion in the courts. Early in August 
Gordon S. Harris, of 307 Fifth avenue, 
New York, a retail automobile dealer, 
was sentenced to three months in jail 
for violating the Shackno State en- 
abling act of the NRA, and other deal- 
ers were fined or got suspended sen- 
tences. Harris had refused to pay a 
$500 fine when found guilty of selling a 
car $50 under the retail list price. The 
Spielman Motor Sales Company, Inc., 


New York dealers in Chevrolets, are 
suing in the United States District 
Court to test the constitutionality of 
the Motor Vehicle Retailing Code and 
of the State enforcement act, and to 
restrain the District Attorney from en- 
forcing this price-regulation. “A hand- 
ful of dealers are being made the goats,” 
said the Spielman plea, “while 90 per 
cent of all dealers are openly and 
flagrantly violating.” The plea is that 
the average used-car price is an unfair 
maximum. , 

The NRA emergency measure setting 
13 cents a package and 25 cents for two 
as the minimum price for popular- 
brand cigarettes and 10 cents a package 
for cheaper brands is in effect for 90 
days from July 16. It is expected to 
give the small dealer the advantage he 
has not had. And it seems likely to 
do away with profit-sharing coupons, 
which the NRA officials have inter- 
preted as cash rebates. The major 
object, of course, is to stop the use of 
cigarettes as loss leaders. 

Louisiana is prominent in new tax 
measures. In New Orleans grocers are 
now taxed annually $2.50 for each 
window and showcase, $1 for each sign- 
board, $12 for merchandise stands, 75 
cents for each awning and weighing 
machine, and 50 cents for each pay 
telephone sign. A State tax effective 
Aug. 13 lays a 2 per cent impost on the 
gross advertising business (local, classi- 
fied and foreign) of newspapers having 
a circulation of 20,000 or more a week. 
It is popularly interpreted as vengeance 
from Senator Huey Long on the New 
Orleans papers that supported Mayor 
Walmsley. A new State chain tax sets 
a graduated levy based on total number 
of units in the United States. 

The New York State law requiring 
lessees of departments in retail stores 
to put their names on store windows 
with the store name, as interpreted and 
upheld by Magistrate Louis Brodsky in 
Yorkville Police Court, is being op- 
posed by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association on the ground that 
“the customer holds the store responsi- 
ble, not the operator of any individual 
department.” 

The Retail Code Authority of New 
York has distributed to all retailers a 
bulletin containing information on store 
hours, hours of labor, and wages of 
employes. It must be posted in a con- 
spicuous place in the store. 

Combined department store delivery 
services are asking NRA for exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the general 
trucking code. The United Parcel De- 
livery Service, operating for 200 retail 
stores in New York and for stores in 
ten other cities, argues that it has much 
higher proportion of service than the 
straight hauling of the general trucking 
business. 

ee 

ONE Associations. The retail 

shops in Rockefeller Center, New 
York, are forming a merchants’ associa- 
tion for group action in promoting the 
Center as a market place... The Fifth 
Avenue Association is fighting the 
threatened return to Fifth and Madison 
avenues of millinery manufacturers. A 
petition asks the millinery industry to 
stay in cross streets west of Fifth. 

» 

VA and Its Developments. Locally 

the experiment of selling electrical 
appliances at lower prices and better 
terms under TVA and EHFA has been 
a success. At the EHFA show rooms 
in Tupelo, Miss., sales by four dealers 
in 17 days amounted to $24,000, and 36 
ranges and 137 refrigerators were sold. 
The total attendance was 2,400, and 940 
information blanks were filled out. 

More broadly, it seems likely that the 
project accelerated if it did not actually 
create the change in policy by electrical 
appliance manufacturers toward lower- 
priced items which will appeal to a far 
larger market than has yet been opened 
up. To this same end a CWA survey 
will also contribute. In 63 cities this 
survey finds that of 2,313,955 residential 


1934 


units only 389,974 have mechanical re- 
frigeration. Seattle has the largest 
number, 30,029. Minneapolis has 29,932, 
and Portland, Ore., 23,665. In the 
same grand total of over two and a 
quarter million homes only 101,309 had 
electric cooking equipment. Four cities 
reported almost 61,000 of this total— 
Portland, Ore., Sacramento and San 
Diego, Cal., and Seattle, Wash. Three 
out of eight electrical ranges in these 
63 cities were located in the single city 
of Seattle. Of the total of 2,313,955 
homes studied, almost one in ten 
(229,924 in all) used neither electricity 
or gas for lighting, and nearly three in 
ten use neither for cooking. 

_ The whole TVA policy and practice 
is considered a governmental mistake 
and a major hazard to retail business by 
David Owens, general manager of J. B. 
Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C., and presi- 
dent of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Opposition to the TVA on the part 
of coal companies in the Tennessee 
Valley who fear that hydro-electric 
power will spoil their sales of fuel is 
partly disarmed by the announcement 
that the Valley Authority is experi- 
menting to develop a smokeless, solid 
fuel out of bituminous, and is asking 
the local coal industry to cooperate in 
the experiments. 


* * * 


HAT Is the Outlook? Two re- 

cent surveys have tried to get the 
answer—or, more accurately, have 
checked on commercial optimism. The 
first 1,500 answers to a questionnaire 
sent out by C. W. Young & Co., Inc., 
investment managers of New York, 
brought out local differences of opinion 
in a marked degree: the Southern busi- 
ness and professional men, merchants 
and bankers expect an improvement 
over last year. In the same walks of life 
in the North Atlantic States men ques- 
tioned look for no gain. In the Middle 
West and the West opinion is more 
evenly divided. For the whole country, 
about 45 per cent of those voting ex- 
pect better conditions; another 14 per 
cent agree but with qualifications and 
reservations; and 41 per cent say that 
the second half of this year won’t be 
any better than 1933...The National 
Statistical Survey of Business Atti- 
tudes, as interpreted by Dr. Lionel D. 
Edie, has already been checked to a 
degree by actual experience and results 
ia July. Only 12 per cent of the busi- 
ness men consulted in all 12 Federal 
Reserve districts expected this July to 
be better in June. So maybe they 
are right in forecasting an improvement 
in November. The unanimity on this 
was striking: 77 per cent of all answers, 
71 per cent in the Boston district, 74 
per cent in New York, 72 per cent in 
Philadelphia, 81 per cent in Cleveland, 
78 per cent in Richmond, 95 per cent in 
Atlanta (hopeful South again!), 77 per 
cent in Chicago, 81 per cent in St. 
Louis, 56 per cent in Minneapolis, 84 
per cent in Kansas City, 91 per cent in 
Dallas, and 78 per cent in San Fran- 
cisco. 





URRENT Business, for the end of 

July and the beginning of August, 
is good—about 10 to 15 per cent better 
than the same week is 1933, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, who report the 
greatest retail gain on the West Coast. 
...In New York, Brooklyn and 
Newark department stores July dollar 
sales as reported in the New Yor} 
Herald Tribune monthly survey of re. 
tail conditions were about as in June 
and averaged 3 per cent above last year, 
The best gains were is stores doing 10 
million and less—one of these gained 25 
per cent and another 17 per cent. In 
the group of stores each doing 2 
million and more one store gained 12 
per cent and another 7 per cent. 


* * * 


C.PENNEY COMPANY showed 

* a net profit of $6,698,436 for the 
first half of 1934, against $3,448,519 for 
the first half of 1933. This gain ip 
profit of over 100 per cent was on a 
increase in sales of only 26.75 per cent 
—from $71,029,692 last year, first half, 
to $90,022,563 this year...W. T. Grant 
gross receipts this July were one-half 
of 1 per cent below last July; but sales 
for seven months this fiscal year were 
8.6 per cent better than in the same 
period of 1933... The Katz Drug @ 
net income for six months of 1934 was 
$369,934, a gain of 72.6 per cent over 
the first half of 1933. The net for the 
second quarter of this year was not quite 
two-thirds that for the first quarter... 
Grand Union Company net profit for 
the half year of 1934 was $221,688 
about 93 per cent more than in the firs 
half of 1933, but the second quarter 
profit this year was nearly 3 per cent 
less than in 1933...H. C. Bohack Com- 
pany, Inc., sales for four weeks ending 
July 28, 1934, were 334 per cent below 
those for the same period last year; 
for 28 weeks ending the same date sale 
this year were almost 5 per cent better 
than last year same _period...Th 
Tailored Woman, Inc., New York, re 


ports an increase of 40.9 per cent in 


sales for the first seven months of 1934, 
with increases every month over las 
year—107 per cent in March and 34 
per cent in July. 

Retail sales of new passenger cars 
for the first half of this year are abou 
50 per cent over last year, first half 
and 43 per cent above 1932. From My 
to June there was an increase, though 
usually there is a seasonal drop. Tak 
ing 1929-1931 as 100, June index wa 
63.5, May, 55.5, and April, 59 per cent 


* * * 


RCTICS vs. Tropicals. Gimbes 

symbol for summer coolness is tht 
penguin—on the sixth floor front in th 
New York store is the Pengwear Sho 
selling men’s wear for summer 
decorated with cutouts of penguins, atl 
on the fifth floor, under the heading 
“Breezies Cool as a Penguin's Foo 
and with a frieze of the same birt, 
children’s sandals are on sale. 





WALTER DREY, Publisher 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








DENIES MILITARY CENSORSHIP 


To Eviror & PuBLISHER: In your 
issue of August 4, under a Minneapolis 
date line, you carry a story implying 
that Minneapolis newspapers were 
threatened with a military censorship 
when martial law was declared here 
July 26, basing it on a clause in the 
proclamation of martial law making it 
unlawiul to defame the state of Minne- 
sota or any member of the national 
guard in the field. 

Your article states: “The order de- 
manded that newspapers publish the 
document in its entirety for two days. 
This demand the three newspapers of 
Minneapolis, the Tribune, Journal and 
Star, complied with on the basis that 
the order was news.” 

The Star did not comply with the 
order, and I do not believe the other 
papers did. : 

Your article further says: “Follow- 
ing the gubernatorial order the attitude 
of all three papers in opposition to the 
strike toned down the following day. 
The Journal said ‘Obey Orders’ and 
the other papers withheld editorial com- 
ment.” 

The Star made over for the martial 
law proclamation and carried on its 
front page with it a two-column box 
commenting on the proclamation. This 
box was carried again the following day 
on the front page of early editions. A 
copy is enclosed. The next day the 
Star carried four editorials on phases 
of the martial law situation. 

It is my impression that certain out- 
of-town newspapers and possibly a press 
association have tried to build up a 
bogey man and to make a reality out 
of the possibility of censorship inher- 
ent in martial law. 

Governor Olson is much too clever a 
politician to make himself ridiculous by 
any attempt to censor Minneapolis 
newspapers. I doubt if it would be pos- 
sible to bait him into it. It is no se- 
cret that the Governor has his eye on 
the national political stage. A record 
of having tried to suppress free speech 
by military force would be a splotch on 
that picture, and he can be trusted to 
know it. These things are known to 
every informed Minneapolis newspaper 
executive. 

Governor Olson neither imposed a 
military censorship nor threatened one. 
To the best of my knowledge and belief 
no one in charge of a Minneapolis 
newspaper thought there was a censor- 
ship and none heroically defied a cen- 
sorship that didn’t exist. 

_ It would be easy to point out other 
accuracies in your story, but you will 
get the idea from the foregoing. Cen- 
sorship seems to have suddenly become 
the big, bad wolf of the newspaper 
business. But must newspapers be made 
to appear as simple minded as cartoon 
comedy, characters ? 

° Grorce ADAMS, 
Editor, Minneapolis Star. 


BACK COPIES 

_ To Evrtor & PusiisHer: In a recent 
issue of Epiror & PUBLISHER, I was 
Particularly interested in an article re- 
) Sarding the price charged for back 
» Copies. Why put a premium on back 
copies? Aren't we serving the public 
and the circulator’s business is selling 
the newspaper. To me, this back copy 
Proposition is pretty much of a good 
will builder and we on The Times are 
always pleased when we can serve a re- 
quest at no extra charge for the back 
numbers. Retail price is three cents 
whether the current issue or back copy 
and it makes no difference how far back 

the copy may be dated. 
e Private file is kept in the circu- 
ition department for the sole purpose 
oe ae readers who request 
pies when our files are ex- 
89 They are informed if they 
be ~ us know the article desired, we 
—— pleased to cut same from this 
-. ~ orward to their address. Per- 
fr I feel the good will gained 
a proposition of this kind is well 














worth the little trouble we may be put 
to from time to time. 

I can just imagine some of our reg- 
ular back copy patrons, and we have 
quite a number, being asked the price 
quoted in this article I am referring 


to. Instead of holding a friend, we 
would lose one. No, I do not agree 
with this extra charge on back copies 
and can see the proposition only work- 
ing directly against any newspaper using 
same. 
N. E. JoHNson, 
Circulation Manager, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


JOB SPLENDIDLY DONE 


To Enitor & PUBLISHER: To you 
and your associates, a big and generous 
slap on the back for a job splendidly 
done in your fiftieth anniversary num- 
ber. I am keeping this as one of my 
personal records to which Taylors, if 
any there be, when I’m gone may turn 








with interest one day in the years 
ahead. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times. 
FRANK TAYLOR, 
AN OMISSION 
To Eptror & PusLisHER: You 


omitted the Little Rock (Ark.) Ga- 
sette from your Golden Jubilee list of 
papers 50 years old and more. You 
overlooked the Gazette in spite of the 
fact that it is the oldest newspaper 
west of the Mississippi River. It was 
established in 1819 under its present 
name—The Arkansas Gazette. 
Yours truly, 
J. N. HEISKELL, 
Editor. 





LINAGE GAIN 
To Epiror & PusLisHEeR: In the 
Epitor & PUBLISHER comparison of 
linage statistics for June, there is an 
error in the figures for the weekday 
edition of the New York Times. 
Correct figures for the Times are as 


follows: 
1934 1933 Gain 
897,295 830,502 66,793 
Tue New York TIMEs, 
Promotion Department, Ivan Veit. 





A.N.P.A. WILL FIGHT PAPER 
PLAN “TO A FINISH” 


(Continued from page 5) 











which he will turn over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

“The position of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association on this 
newsprint paper question today is the 
same as it was one year ago, 10 years 
ago and 20 years ago. We want an 
open, free and competitive market for 
newsprint paper in the United States. 
The Association is opposed to a monop- 
oly in the United States, with all the 
evils of price fixing and control of con- 
sumption as well as the control of con- 
sumer.” 

In concluding, Mr. Hanson inserted 
a telegram in the record from the pub- 
lisher of the Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas Evening Journal, and Dallas 
Semi-Weekly Farm News, which de- 
clared: “It would be against every 
good American principle to burden the 
publishers with a monopolistic code.” 

Tracing the history of the injunction 
of 1917, in which he was the Federal 
government’s attorney, Mr. Colby told 
of the issuance of the decree and said: 


Editor & Publisher for August 
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“This is the decree which these gen- 
tlemen by their so-called truce have 
utterly disregarded, placing themselves 
unquestionably in contempt of a United 
States District Court, subjecting them- 
selves to those heavy penalties which 
are reserved for those who violate a 
court order designedly, intentionally and 
methodically, not inadvertently, not in 
some trivial or immaterial respect, de- 
signedly in performance of an intention 
and repeating the offense which the 
court has interdicted.” 

Characterizing the proposal as absurd, 
Mr. Colby commented it marks one of 
the later phases of “that undiscrimin- 
ating emotional urge which marked the 
earlier days of NRA when we felt that 
we would look neither to the right nor 
the left; that action, no matter how 
mistaken, was better than inaction; that 
inaction was less to be feared than 
caution.” 

The newsprint producers were 
charged with living either in monopoly 
or in the anticipation of it. Its at- 
tempt to foster a combine under a stat- 
ute whose opening words are a declara- 
tion against monopoly was described by 
the former cabinet member as “quite 
Napoleonic.” 

“Don’t let me suppose and don’t let 
the world suppose that under the plea 
of stabilizing industry you are going to 
create monopolies, create a monopoly 
that menaces the great principle of free- 
dom of the press—an attempt to do so 
preposterous and doomed a thing as to 
distribute immunity for violation of the 
court’s order. 

“The great publishing business will 
submit to the necessities of a loyal, 
American, patriotic cooperation, but it 
will not submit to the violation of its 
Constitutional rights nor will it be 
guilty of a disregard of its American 
duty as the custodian and trustee Of a 
great principle of liberty.” 

Robert H. Pritchard, vice-president 
of the National Editorial Association, 
announced that the brief he will file will 
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set out the objection of 12,000 weekly 
papers and several hundred dailies. 

Mr. Rossman laid the blame for the 
present economic problems of the news- 
print industry directly to A.N.P.A. and 
other newspaper publishers and declared 
the actions of the newsprnt makers, 
legal or otherwise, were merely those 
of self-defense. 

Discounting the argument that free- 
dom of the press is involved, the speaker 
recalled that there was freedom of the 
press when newsprint sold at $130 a ton 
“and there will be just as much freedom 
at any reasonable price in the future.” 

The Minnesota publisher spoke at 
great length on the importance of pro- 
tecting the newsprint industry in his 
community and elsewhere, and Matthew 
J. Burns, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and J. 
W. Taylor of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers stressed the necessity of stabi- 
lizing the industry. 
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Circulation 


WEATHER IS A TOPIC 
ALL SEEM TO LIKE 


Forecasts Featured for a Year and a 
Half on Suburban Page of Los 
Angeles Times—Other 
Features Cited 





_ Giving the suburban page a reader 
interest which attracts as many metro- 
politan as it does outlying readers is a 
problem which 
the Los Angeles 
Times feels it 
has solved. 

In contrast to 
many newspapers 
which distribute 
the product of 
the state desk 
p r omiscuously 
through the 
paper, the Times 
for years has 
concentrated this 
copy on one well- 
edited page. That 
: it is one of the 
major features of the paper, both with 
city and suburban readers, was demon- 
strated two years ago when in a poll 
conducted to select the most popular 
feature, the “Southland” page ranked 
seventeenth. And that was before Ed 
Ainsworth, the state editor, hit on an 
idea which has proven a “natural” so 
far as pleasing old friends and winning 
new is concerned. 

The Ainsworth idea is a variation of 
the symposium, running all the way 
from forecasting the weather to casting 
the southland’s horoscope. The weather 
forecast idea, in fact, appears to have 
been the most successful of all, It ran 
for a year and a half, which is con- 
sidered quite a record for talking about 
the weather, even in California. It 
died out this spring, due partly to the 
fact that it became apparent there 
wasn't to be any more rain, despite 
what the prophets said, and partly to 
the fact that two of the principal fore- 
casters—Gin Chow, the Chinese prophet 
irom Lompoc, and Cecil Wilcox, of 
North Hollywood—passed on to their 
rewards. 














Ep AINSwoRTH 


“The idea just came,” Ainsworth 
said. Everybody talks about the 
weather. So I just capitalized on it, 


and put some of them on record.” 

The result was that on the first of 
each month while the stunt was run- 
ning, the Times printed a chart cover- 
ing every day of the month, with the 
weather prophesy of each of half a 
dozen amateur forecasters from as many 
surrounding towns for each day. The 
chart was gotten up in cartoon form by 
Bruce Russell, staff artist, and had a 
row of blanks at the bottom where the 
reader could enter his own prognostica- 
tions, or make note of the actual 
weather conditions as they occurred— 
in other words, a weather score card. 

Another feature of Ainsworth’s which 
attracted considerable attention was his 
stunt of asking six Chamber of Com- 
merce officials in six Southern Cali- 
fornia towns why newcomers should 
live in the nearest rival town! The 
interviews were run side by side, paired 
in twos so each town got a break. In 
addition to boosting the rival, the C. of 
C. officials were permitted to make a 
couple of helpful suggestions for their 
neighbors, and one criticism. The in- 
terviews were run under a six-column 
cartoon strip, also by Russell, depicting 
the disgust of a tourist trying to find a 
place to settle down in the face of such 
unexpected frankness. 


Recently Ainsworth observed the first 
anniversary of another feature which 
has contributed materially to building 
up the page—a daily column, Along El 
Camino Real (The King’s Highway), 
in which he finds place for chatty re- 
porting and observations of interest to 
the suburban communities. 

About 60 correspondents contribute 
to the Times’ “Southland” page, cover- 
ing 125 towns. From 35 to 45 stories 
are used each day. 


Editor & Publisher 
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NE HUNDRED AND TWO car- 

riers of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News, winners in the daily 
World Fair Educational Tour Contest 
were the guests of the newspaper on a 
five-day trip to the World Fair, Chi- 
cago, last week. Prior to their de- 
parture on a five-car special train, the 
party, composed of 40 girls and 62 boys, 
assembled in front of the daily’s build- 
ing where they were photographed. The 
carriers were organized into parties of 
15 each, having a specially appointed 
chaperon, who maintained a_ careful 
check of their charges during the entire 
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tour. Each member of the delegation 
donned a blue overseas cap lettered in 
gold with “Wilmington Morning News 
World’s Fair Tour Party, Wilmington, 
Delaware.” When the groups were 
formed they marched through the mid- 
town streets accompanied by a band, 
to a destination where a special group 
of trolley cars transported them to the 
train. 

Each member of the delegation re- 
ceived a large box, containing a leather- 
bound, five-year diary, the gift of the 
Retail Grocers’ Exchange, and a pack- 
age of chewing gum, bag of candy and 


HUNDRED WILMINGTON CARRIERS SEE CHICAGO FAIR | 





a tin horn, the gifts of Harry Brag 
stein. 

Arriving in Chicago, the group wep 
transported to the Fair grounds in, 
special fleet of Greyhound buses, whik 
their luggage was transported to th 
Stevens Hotel, headquarters during th 
visit. At the Fair the carriers we 
taken on a bus tour of the grounds, ay 
later went on a sightseeing tour of th 
city. 

Raphael Sturman, circulation ma 
ager, was in complete charge of th 
tour and accompanied the carriers du. 
ing their five-day trip. 








KIDS BASEBALL CONSCIOUS 


Chicago News and Legion Have 
10,000 Boys in Leagues 

Cuicaco, Aug. 7—A record number 
of entries, including 704 teams in Cook 
county, representing more than 10,000 
players, participated in the Chicago 
Daily News-American Legion Junior 
Baseball League play this summer. — 

Beginning early in June, the junior 
ball teams, divided into leagues com- 
posed of from six to eight teams, played 
in district competition, with the eight 
district champions, in turn, meeting to 
determine the Cook county champions. 
Ninety-eight teams in this year’s com- 
petition included boys under 14 years 
of age and 606 teams were made up 
of boys under 17 years old. 

The Daily News furnished the com- 
peting teams with baseballs and awarded 
suitable trophies to the district and 
county champions. The paper has also 
taken an active part in promoting the 
sport, in cooperatic: with the Legion, 
both locally and nationally. The Junior 
World Series will be played here Aug. 
29-31, between regional] champions. 





DAILIES HONOR CARRIERS 

High scholastic rank and good citizen- 
ship traits gained by the newspaper boy 
through schooling and his daily work, 
were rewarded recently when 783 car- 
riers of the Lowisville Courier-Journal 
and Times shared in the distribution 
checks totaling $7,485.62 at the fourth 
annual presentation of awards in the 
Memorial auditorium by the dailies at 
which more than 2,000 persons attended, 
including representatives of welfare as- 
sociations, public and parochial school 
officials, public officials and visiting 
newspaper circulation executives. The 
average check was approximately $9.50 
and the maximum $20 which was 
awarded to 120 carriers. The event, an 
annual affair, was conceived by Howard 
W. Stodghill, business and circulation 
manager of the dailies, in 1931, and has 
been operated as a plan to bring about 
cooperation between the newspaper and 
the schools as training agencies for boys. 
The average scholastic standing for all 
winners was 82 per cent. In citizenship 
ranking the average boy attained 28.6 
out of a possible 30 points. During the 
past school term more than 1,758 visits 
of inspection were made to check on the 
school attendance of the carriers. 


700 BOYS DAILY’S GUESTS 


Seven hundred youngsters partici- 
pated in the annual Detroit Free Press 
Carriers Field Day, July 23. 


CARRIERS WIN AWARDS 

Billy Frazier was awarded the first 
prize in the oral salesmanship contest 
of the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle, in which 
18 carriers competed, July 28. The con- 
test followed a two-week instruction 
period in salesmanship by J. R. Cham- 
blee, circulation manager of the daily, 
and an interesting feature of the test 
was that no prizes were offered prior 
to the tests. Horace Bull, business 
manager, who conducted the oral tests, 
awarded prizes as a surprise. In addi- 
tion to the prize awards, the carriers 
were entertained by the daily at the 
Houston Sweet Shop. 


VISITED WORLD’S FAIR 
Sixty-five carriers of the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal, winners of the daily’s 
Century of Progress campaign which 
recently closed, were the guests of the 

newspaper on a trip to the Fair. 


LEGION SLOGAN CONTEST 
Dr. Victor Finsand was adjudged the 
winner of the American Legion sloga = 
contest, recently conducted by the Su 





Francisco Examiner, San Franeciso We 
News, San Francisco Chronicle and Su ak 
Francisco Call-Bulletin held in conjux- § 
tion with the American Legion, in na 
which thousands of entries were r = 
ceived by the dailies. ee 
BOSTON BOYS IN CHICAGO 
The second group of newspaper by: Bye 


of the Boston Herald-Traveler left ls 
week for a tour of the World’s Fairz 
Chicago. The boys were all winners 
a recent contest of these papers. The 
were accompanied by Edward Hoga, 
supervisor of branch districts of th 
Herald-Traveler, and Edward Fak 
manager of the Winthrop branch offic 
Fourteen boys made the trip to tk 
Chicago exposiiton. 








CARRIERS CELEBRATE WITH DAVIS 








Group of carriers assembled to give Don R. Davis, circulation manager of th 

Birmingham News and Age-Herald, a surprise party on his birthday. Mr. Davs 

is shown standing behind his desk at the right center with Harris Emer 
chairman of the boys, standing at his right. 


A SURPRISE party for Don R. 
Davis, circulation manager of the 
Birmingham News and Age-Herald, 
was given last week by junior carrier 
salesmen who presented him with a 
birthday cake and a basket full of new 
subscriptions. A selected committee of 
25 carriers headed by Harris Emerson, 
a junior carrier who recently won a 
trip to the Chicago fair, made the 
presentation. 

“We thought,” said young Harris, 





“that a circulation manager likes & 
culation, so we decided to give he 
some circulation.” 

The cake was arranged to repres@ 
the different branch offices ot } 
News-Age-Herald with representat®™ 
also of the branch managers 
whose direction the boys work. 

Following this representation the @ 
riers attended a picture show as 
of the newspapers and then feasted ® 
ice cream and cake. 
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| NEW CIRCULATION CHIEF 











James Wescott 


Appointed recently as circulation 
director of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger to succeed Robert J. Corrigan, 
who resigned, effective Aug. 25. Mr. 
Wescott, who has been circulation 
promotion manager since 1923, will con- 
tinue in that capacity also. He is a 
native of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
joined the Ledger organization in 1915. 








MUSIC FESTIVAL AUGUST 18 

The greatest number of participants 
yet to take part in the Chicago Trib- 
une's Music Festival will be included 
in the gigantic program of music and 
pageantry to take place at Soldiers’ 
Field the evening of Aug. 18, when ap- 
proximately 15,000 persons will take 
part in the fifth annual event, Phil 
Maxwell, director of the festival, an- 
nounced this week. Cooperating with 
the Tribune are five other newspapers, 
including the Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times, Benton Harbor AMich.) News- 
Paladium, DeKalb (Ill.) Chronicle, 
and Wautseka (Ill.) Times. 


JOHNSON ADVENTURES IN STRIP 
A strip and panel based on the ad- 
ventures of Martin Johnson and his wife 
‘is being syndicated, starting Sept. 5, 
by Edward N. Dolbey, Jr., Larchmont, 
i The strip and three column 
panel are daily, and are conceived and 
drawn by William A. Steward, west 
coast artist. The plan of presentation 
has received the endorsement of the 
hnsons. Mr. Dolbey was formerly 
with the New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate and King Features. 


35,000 ATTEND PICNIC 

The Siour C ity (Iowa) Tribune’s 
fifth annual free picnic was attended by 
35,000 persons from the trade territory 
Aug. 5. All concessions in a local 
amusement park were free for the 
guests, free lemonade and coffee was 
served and prizes for various contests 
Soe awarded. An automobile and in- 
lustrial exhibition was held in conjunc- 
tion with the picnic. Free booths were 
Siven exhibitors in exchange for space. 


10,000 ATTEND TRACK MEET 

A crowd of more than 10,000 wit- 
nessed the Chicago American’s 1934 
Central A.A.U. women’s track and field 
et at Ogden Park Saturday, Aug. 4. 
he affair is held annually under the 
auspices of the American and brought 
_ many newcomers who are likely to 

sh into the headlines in the forth- 
coming 1936 Olympic Games. Leo 
y conangy American sports writer, had 
warge of promotion details in connec- 
tion with the meet. 
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30,000 SEE “DERBY” 


Akron Beacon Journal Sponsors 
Soapbox Race for Youngsters 

Akron, O., Aug. 7—It required the 
combined efforts of state police, city 
police and deputy sheriffs to keep the 
course clear when the first annual 
Beacon Journal Soapbox Derby was 
staged here. 

Thirty thousand spectators lined the 
half mile course. 

It required six hours to run off the 
preliminary, semi-final and final heats. 
The winner, Charles Baer, 11, goes to 
Dayton, O., Aug. 18-19 to participate 
in the National Derby. 

The Beacon Journal awarded $200 in 
cash prizes to the winners of the first 
four positions. Three hundred boys 
participated with their home-made 
racing cars. 


HOLE IN-ONE CONTEST 


The San Francisco Examiner spon- 
sored its second annual Hole-in-One 
Tournament at Lincoln Park, San 
Francisco, Aug. 2 to 5, which was open 
to all golfers or non-golfers, men and 
women, boys or girls, amateur or pro- 
fessional. Each contender was allowed 
five shots at the hole on any one day. 
Trophy awards were made to amateur 
winners with special prizes for men, 
women and juniors, as well as numer- 
ous organization competitions. Recog- 
nized professional golfers competed for 
cash prizes. Thirty-one awards were 
made to winners. The event was under 
the direction of Harry M. Hayward of 
the sports department. 


125,000 TEAMS IN CONTEST 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLISHER) : 
Cuicaco, Aug. 8—Great interest is 
being evidenced in the National Soft 
Ball Tournament, sponsored by Hearst 
newspapers and other dailies in 35 states, 
Edward Geiger, Chicago American 
sports editor, whose paper will hold the 
final national championships at Lincoln 
Park, Sept. 8, 9 and 10, told Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER today. It is conservatively 
estimated that more than 125,000 ama- 
teur teams are participating in the 
elimination contests, which are held un- 
der sanction of the Amateur Soft Ball 
Association. 


AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal or. Aug. 6 closed applications 
for the $2,600 four-year scholarship to 
be awarded in Battle Ground Academy, 
Franklin, Tenn. Contestants will sub- 
mit two-page compositions on a subject 
assigned by the board of judges. The 
newspaper recently awarded _three 
scholarships in Gulf Coast Military 
Academy, Gulfport, Miss. 





5,000 WITNESSED EVENTS 

The Peoria Journal-Transcript’s first 
“Soap Box” Derby was held July 30, 
before a crowd estimated at well over 
five thousand. A total of 56 “Soap 
Box” cars competed in 19 races over 
the two-tenths of a mile course in one 
hour and fifty minutes. The race was 
in charge of Max V. Bosler, feature 
editor, and U. Joseph Brown, promotion 
manager. 


PROVIDING FREE ICE 


The Indianapolis Star again is con- 
ducting the Star-Salvation Army Penny 
Ice Fund to obtain near-free ice for 
indigent families of Indianapolis. The 
Star makes daily appeals, and the Sal- 
vation Army handles all cases and 
makes the deliveries. Russell E. 
Campbell of the staff is writing the 
appeals. 


ORGANIZE “KNOTHOLE” CLUB 

Fifty thousand Chicago boys from 11 
to 14 years of age have signed the 
Chicago Daily Times’ petition, asking 
the managements of the Chicago Cubs 
and White Sox to consider their request 
that a “Knothole” club be formed, per- 
mitting boys 14 and under to see ball 
games free once a week. 
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BUYER’S GUIDE 


~ For EDITOR & PUBLISHER Readers ~ 





Clipping Bureaus 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS 


We read for clipping purposes almost every 
good business magazine published in America 
—some 2000 of them—as well as labor, church, 
medical, farm, and other class papers. 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS Clipping Bureau 


New York City 


435 W. 23d Street 





Circulation Builders 
READING PAPERS IS LARGELY A HABIT 


One's may be d to include atry- 
out of a different paper. Our function is to 
bring new readers to publications. 

We often double and triple circulations. Many 
transient subscriptions become permanent. 
sae the “World's Record Circulation 


HUDSON DePRIEST & ASSOCIATES 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















Employment 





The ee Sere 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with tent 
men of capacity and ability capable to 





dress the Secretary- 
Clarence Eyster, care 
Peoria, Ill. 





Travel Bureau 





‘The Direct To You” Service 


SEE SYD CLARKE 


(Travel Expert) 


FIRST 


International Service 
76, Rue des Petits-Champs 
PARIS 


Cable Address: Ricantalir Paris 














DIONNE PICTURE SUIT 
WON BY DAILY 


Judge Refuses Injunction to Prevent 
Chicago Times from Printing NEA 
Photos of Quintuplets—Publicity 
Contract Hit 


(By telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, Aug. 8—Judge Joseph B. 
David of the Superior Court today 
denied an injunction to restrain the 
Chicago Daily Times from publishing 
NEA Service, Inc., pictures of the 
Dionne quintuplets, following a suit 
filed by Ivan I. Spear of the Century 
of Progress tour bureau. The Daily 
Times today carried two full pages of 
the Dionne babies, their parents, the 
doctor and guardians in addition to a 
photograph of the world-famous quin- 
tuplets on page one. 

Mr. Spear presented to the court a 
contract which he had made with the 
father of the Dionne children in May 
for the display of the quintuplets in pub- 
lic. The contract gave Spear the ex- 
clusive right to handle all publicity for 
the Dionne family until Jan. 1, 1935. 

In denying the injunction, Judge Da- 
vid said the quintuplets are world fig- 
ures and he could find nothing wrong 
in the publication of their pictures by 
a newspaper. 

Referring to the Spear contract, the 
judge remarked from the bench: “Such 
a contract is against public policy. Any 
contract to exhibit children in this man- 
ner without the consent of a court of 
complete jurisdiction would mean their 
exploitation. It would be revolting to 
my conscience as a chancellor to uphold 
such a contract.” 

Under terms of the agreement, a copy 
of which was included with the bill, 
Spear would receive 70 per cent of 
the proceeds from the Dionne exhi- 
bitions; Dionne would receive 23 per 
cent. and the remaining seven per cent. 
would go to the Rev. Daniel Routhier 
of Corbeil, Ontario, as personal man- 
ager for the Dionne family. 

The pictures are being sent to the 
complete list of NEA clients. 





WILL REGISTER KEYS 


The Chicago Tribune advertising and 
public service office in Tribune Tower 
has announced a new free service of 
registering keys through serial numbers 
to facilitate their recovery if lost by 
their owners. To demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the service, the Tribune 
had six bunches of keys with bronze 
tags bearing a serial number attached 
dropped at various places in the loop 
district. Four of the six bunches of 
keys were returned to the public service 
office the same day. The use of the 
serial number, registered with name and 
address in the Tribune office, is a 
guarantee of safety in case keys are 
lost, since name and address tags may 
act as an invitation to dishonest people 
to invade homes, etc. 





STRESSING SUNDAY PAPERS 

Particular emphasis is being placed 
on Sunday newspapers by Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, in its na- 
tionwide advertising campaign launched 
this month on Oxydol Soap. Large 
black and white space in dailies is to 
be used, together with half-page color 
advertisements, starting in Sept. The 
Western Newspaper Union list of 
weekly newspapers is also included in 
the schedules now being released by the 
Chicago office of Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Inc. 





SLOAN CASE BASED ON 
LEGAL MYTHS 


(Continued from page 11) 











if such information was material it 
could not be proven by a statement of 
counsel, but only by production of the 
witnesses themselves in open court be- 
cause Mr. Sloan had the right of con- 
frontation. The court sustained the ob- 
jection and proceeded immediately to 
the reading of his decision. 

Mr. Sloan’s counsel asked if the court 
did not care to hear from him and 
was informed that the court did not 
desire it. 

Oddly enough while the court pre- 
vented the Assistant State’s Attorney 
from disclosing what witnesses had 
come before the grand jury and to what 
those witnesses had testified, the opinion, 
which the court read, seems to be predi- 
cated upon the information which he 
undoubtedly expected to receive from 
Mr. Wright at the opening of court 
Friday. 

Up to this point no motion to have 
Mr. Sloan returned to the grand jury 
room and answer the questions had 
ever been made, and no court had passed 
upon the relevancy of those questions to 
the matter under investigation by the 
grand jury, nor Mr. Sloan’s right to 
refuse to answer because of self-incrim- 
ination, and no motion had been made 
by anybody at any time to obtain such 
rulings from the court. 

Unless it be conceded that the mere 
assertion of a constitutional immunity 
in and of itself constitutes a contempt 
of court regardless of whether the con- 
stitutional immunity does or does not 
apply to the particular facts, there was 
and could have been no contempt in 
anything that Mr. Sloan did. 

Neither the Assistant State’s Attorney 
who interrogated Mr. Sloan nor the 
grand jury had ever insisted upon an- 
swers to the questions and Mr. Sloan 
had been excused from attendance as 
a witness before the grand jury by that 
august body itself, yet the court entered 
an order denying a motion to have Mr. 
Sloan enter the Grand Jury room to 
answer the questions—a motion which 
had never been made. 

So, the case of the People of the State 
of Illinois vs. A. L. Sloan for a mythi- 
cal contempt ended in an order denying 
a mythical motion. 
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Editor 


HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PUSHES 
DRIVE TO REVIVE ADVERTISING 





Will Offer Newspapers Stories and Probably Mats for Real Estate 
and Construction Pages, With Belief That Local 


Firms Will Take Adjoining 


Space 





By GEORGE H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher) 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8— 

A “new deal” for newspapers pub- 
lishers, who in the past have been ex- 
pected to throw open their columns for 
the promotion of government projects 
without any possibility of financial re- 
turn, is promised in the publicity drive 
soon to be launched by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

This latest adjunct of the Adminis- 
tration’s relief program will not entail 
the purchase by the government of ad- 
vertising space in the newspapers, or in 
any other medium for that matter, but 
a corps of experts has been installed 
for the purpose of pointing out to the 
publishers how they can aid the FHA 
and at the same time invite large dis- 
play revenues. 

News and feature stories, probably 
followed by free mats, are to be made 
available to the newspapers to be used 
as fillers in feature pages or real estate 
and construction news sections, with 
layouts for borders to be sold to ad- 
vertisers in the related fields—building 
materials, masonry, carpentry, painting, 
roofing, flooring, etc. 

The material is now being compiled 
and the first installments are expected 
to go out after the middle of this 
month, 

Federal surveys have disclosed a cry- 
ing need for home modernization 
throughout the country and have shown 
that in a great many instances essential 
repairs have been neglected because of 
the straitened circumstances of resi- 
dence property owners. The housing 
administration is convinced there will 
be a rush on the part of home owners 
to avail themselves of the financial aid 
which is to be furnished through its 
funds and that competition in the build- 
ing trades and among the material deal- 
ers will give the necessary stimulus 
for increased use of the advertising 
columns. 

The stories now being prepared, in- 
structional and feature, can be placed, 
it is explained, in special sections or in 
home remodeling pages, and the con- 
tiguous spaee, it is expected, will be 
eagerly sought by those in the lines of 
business who will profit by the disburse- 
ment of government loans. 

Since it is recognized that conditions 
in the building trades and in the lines 
of manufacture which depend upon the 
construction industry are the fly in the 
unemployment ointment, it is reasoned 
that by revitalizing these fields it will 
be possible to jack up _ purchasing 
power. The logical result, the FHA 
publicity experts say, will be im- 
provement in all lines with the call for 
advertising space increasing in direct 
proportion. Proceeding from this pre- 
mise, the Federal agency foresees great 
possibilities from the standpoint of ad- 
vertising revenues. 

La Bert St. Clair, publicity and ad- 
vertising man for the Barron G. Col- 
lier offices, has been drafted for gen- 
eral supervisory work under Ward M. 
Canaday, who is director of the bu- 
reau. It was St. Clair who organized 
and directed the publicity work in the 
Liberty Loan drives and who came to 
the capital at the solicitation of Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson to put “pep” into 
the press relations division of NRA in 
the days of its early activity. He will 
spend three days a week in Washing- 
ton, spending the remainder of his time 
in his regular work. With a broad 
background of experience in newspaper 
work as a writer for numerous papers 
and a member of the Associated Press 
staff here, coupled with his successes 
in publicizing federal activities, he has 
undertaken the organization of the 
FHA news bureau and already has it 
working smoothly. 

Robert B. Smith, formerly head of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger Bureau 


here, has been installed in charge of 
“spot” news. J. P. (“Pete”) Yoder, 
one-time manager of the Washington 
United Press bureau, and later in ad- 
vertising and publicity work in New 
York City, is associated with Smith. 

Others on the news staff are: H. R. 
Daniel, a real estate expert and former 
city editor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean; 
Vincent Tutching, who handled feature 
advertising section work for the Wash- 
ington Star; George Jenkins of New 
York City, a brother of John Wilbur 
Jenkins, who was Secretary to Josephus 
Daniels, the war-time Secretary of the 
Navy; Mae Biddison Benson of New 
York City, who will give the feminine 
touch to special articles; Major R. B. 
Lawrence, formerly of the Labor De- 
partment publicity division; Guy Greer, 
a financial expert and writer on sub- 
jects of finance; Jack Leary, who was 
labor editor of the New York World 
for many years; Paul Fitzpatrick and 
Ward Mohun, the last two named be- 
ing general assistants. 

No medium is to be overlooked. 
Special attention will be paid to dailies, 
weeklies, magazines and trade papers 
and the individual problems and limita- 
tions of each. 

Canaday and St. Clair visualize in the 
campaign about to begin a potential 
successor to the no-longer-profitable 
automobile and real estate sections of 
newspapers. Each of these sections, 
they point out, enjoyed great popularity 
in the immediate post-war period and 
was a definite magnet for display ad- 
vertisements. With the depression, 
these sections have dwindled in size and 
as revenue producers, but no new de- 
partments have been set up to take 
their places. Meanwhile, it is estimated, 
building construction, repair and mod- 
ernization activity has accounted for 
annual outlays running as high as 
$6,500,000,000 with little effort made to 
attract national advertising from ma- 
terial men to newspaper columns. If 
national advertising can be won, and 
FHA considers this quite probable, it 
will supplement the space taken by 
local builders and material houses. 

It is therefore considered by the 
housing administration publicity chiefs 
that while the modernization page or 
section idea comes into existance as a 
supplement of an emergency program, 
it has possibilities as a permanent de- 
partment of newspapers. 





COURT DROPS CONTEMPT 
CHARGE AGAINST SLOAN 


(Continued from page 10) 











relief commission frauds. The report, 
referring to the American’s charges, 
stated in part: 

“On July 26, 1934, the July grand 
jury was charged by the court to in- 
vestigate all phases of graft, fraud and 
conspiracy in the administration of re- 
lief funds in Cook county (mainly, Il- 
linois emergency relief commission), as 
charged in articles set forth by one of 
our local afternoon newspapers. 

“In compliance with instructions by 
the court we have heard the testimony 
of Mr. Robert J. Dunham, chairman; 
Wilfred S. Reynolds, executive secre- 
tary of the commission in Cook county, 
and other members of the commission, 
also numerous witnesses, including dis- 
trict managers, investigators, auditors 
and employes of the Illinois emergency 
relief commission, relief clients and 
workers. 

“At the conclusion of all testimony 
taken, presented and heard where fraud 
had been perpetrated—all of which be- 
ing between relief clients and workers 
—the alleged frauds, have in most cases 
already been prosecuted, are pending 
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prosécution, or still being investigated, 
and in numerous cases restitution has 
been made or is being made at the rate 
of over $$3,000 a month, thereby re- 
ducing fraud and collusion to less than 
one-twentieth of one per cent of the 
$175,000,000 expended, or less than 
$100,000, and not millions, as charged 
by the daily afternoon newspaper, which 
the public has been led to believe. 
“We feel and suggest that all mem- 
bers of the commission, executive sec- 
retary and subordinates, together with 
the various press agencies of Chicago 
and Cook county, present to the August, 
1934, grand jury such evidence as it 
may have learned or acquired pertain- 
ing to frauds, conspiracy or malfeas- 
ance, so that the party or parties may 









the entire commission and the executiy 
secretary have proven themselves bq 
yond reproach, with standards a 
qualifications to continue in office j 

the same efficient and able manner, dg Grand 
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serve the commendation of the enti First 

community.” It 
NEW OKLAHOMA DAILY 

Seminole (Okla.) Morning Sun be GRA? 
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McEVOY NAMED EDITOR tor - 

site 0 


Paul McEvoy has succeeded Don q§ : 
Estes as editor of the Hobart (Okla) ‘ 
Democrat Chief. Estes hes resigned "4: 
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First Experience of “Roughing 
It’”’ on Roosevelt’s Hawaiian 


Holiday 


GraND CouLee Dam, Wash., Aug. 5 
—The nation’s ace newsmen “bit the 
dust” for the first time on their cover- 
age Of the President’s Hawaiian trip 
when they followed the Roosevelt mo- 


t=: | tor caravan 55 arid miles to the isolated 


site of the $63,000,000 Grand Coulee 


Yeas cam, a public works project, here yes- 
sony terday. : 

ngned Despite perfect weather and thou- 
—| sands of dollars spent in preparing 


it 


ats” 


: | 
| 
af 


dusty, rough, temporary roads for the 
influx of the presidential reporters vir- 
tually every story had the President 
“covered with a coat of dust.” 

While the President inspected the 
huge works which will some day be 
expanded into a $300,000,000 project to 
reclaim a million acres of mid-Wash- 
ington wasteland, fertile but dry, the 
press representatives got their first taste 
of roughing it after their pleasure jaunt 
across the Pacific. Improvised press 
tables, with only three outgoing tele- 
graph cables and no leased telephone 
service accommodated nearly 100 news- 
paper representatives who gathered not 
only from the Northwest but from the 
nation. 

The President’s fifteen-minute im- 
promptu speech to 25,000 people in which 
he intimated that the Columbia Basin 
project will furnish a mecca for farmers 
on marginal land in the scorching mid- 
west, was covered under the direction of 
Stephen Early, assistant secretary to the 
President, who is on the presidental 
special to handle press contacts. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes and Secretary 
of War Dern were in the President’s 
party. Several Eastern reporters, un- 
familiar with western distances, had 
overtaken the official party by plane 
yesterday after being left behind at the 
Bonneville dam site, 40 miles from 
Portland. Besides scores of important 
men from Northwest papers who 
travelled especially to Grand Coulee 
for the day, the following men were in 
the official caravan as it wound through 
Washington hills: 

Jesse Sill, Pathe News; C. S. Piper, 
Paramount News; John S. Thompson, 
Acme News Service; George Skadding, 
jA. P. Photos ; Joseph Costa, Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate; Fred A, Storm, 
‘United Press; F. M. Stephenson 
Associated Press; E. L. Roddan 
Universal Service; Charles W. B. 
Hurd, New York Times; George R. 
;Holmes, International News Service; 
John O'Donnell, New York Daily 
eer 3 W. C. Murphy, Philadelphia 

tc Ledger; T. C. Wallen, New 
York Herald Tribune; Karl Stoffel, 
Wenatchee Daily World; Jay G. Hay- 
den, Detroit News; J. Fred Essary, 
sartimere Sun; Raymond Clapper, 
ashington Post; Henry Suydam and 
A. G. Suydam, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 


Erwin Graham, Christian Sci 
Monitor; Mark Foote, Grand Rapids 
Press; Emma Bugbee, New York 


Herald Tribune, Arthur M. Evans, 











Chicago Tribune, Leslie Eichel, Central 
me; Frank Lynch, Seattle Post- 
ntelligencer photographer; Fred Car- 
hae, Seattle Star photographer; Carl- 
D. Smith, N. B. C.; Robert Trout, 
B “* moo = gad Marion 
eattle ost-Intelligencer ; 
ng Blork, Spokane Chronicle: 
y n M. McClelland, publisher of the 
onguew Daily News; Ed Q. Ander- 
son, Seattle AP; Harold Turnblad 
chief of the Seattle AP bureau. 


Badcon, 





McNAMARA TO SAN ANTONIO 
(By telegraph to Evrtor & PusBLisHER) 
.-4N Antonio, Aug. 8—E. J. Mc- 
vho has been city circulator 
Of we . ew Orleans States, has been 
rorved circulation manager of the San 
stenio Express and Evening News. 
. ~ ents ‘yt Allen whose 
on follow is purchase 
Laredo Daily Times. . 
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NEW PHILADELPHIA OFFICERS 


Vice-Presidents of City Guild Named 
—Ledger Unit Elects 

Roger Butterfield, Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger, has been elected second 
vice-president, and Jerry Love, Phila- 
delphia Daily News, has been named 
third vice-president of the Philadelphia- 
Camden Newspaper Guild. Both offices 
were created under the new constitu- 
tion adopted by the Guild last month. _ 

Butterfield resigned as chairman of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger unit 
of the Guild before his election. The 
Ledger unit adopted a resolution com- 
mending his efforts in its behalf. 
These officers were elected: 

Chairman, Girard Chaput, copy desk ; 
vice-chairman, Bob Barry, rewrite (re- 
elected) ; secretary-treasurer, Herbert 
W. Goodall, Jr., rewrite; delegates to 
governing body of Philadelphia-Camden 
Guild, Andrew Hamilton; district man, 
Albert Jones, copy desk, and James 
Colligan, rewrite. 


BINGHAMTON HAS GUILD 


Chapter Will Link With Others in 
Southern New York 


Twenty-five editorial employes of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press and Bing- 
hamton Sun attended an organization 
meeting of the newspaper guild Aug 2. 
The Binghamton chapter will link with 
other guild units in the southern tier of 
New York state. 

Officers of the Binghamton chapter 
are Sidney B. Cavanaugh, president ; 
Dorrence Smith, vice-president ; George 
H. Spargo, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Jennie A. Mallette, recording 
secretary; Catherine D. McFall, treas- 
urer, and Ernest E. Noonan, assistant 
treasurer. 
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REORGANIZATION IN BUFFALO 


Constitution Conforming to National 
Guild Policies Drafted 


Complete reorganization of the Buf- 
falo Newspaper Guild was expected to 
follow a general meeting of its mem- 
bers on Aug. 10. The resignation of 
Clarence Bull as president of the guild 
and the failure of some of the directors 
to be present at any of the sessions of 
the official board of the Buffalo chap- 
ter was said to be responsible for the 
reorganization. 

A constitution conforming closely to 
that laid down by the national guild 
was drafted this week by a committee 
of the Buffalo chapter and efforts were 
being made to bring the unit into good 
standing with the national organization, 
it was reported. 


CLEATON NAMED EDITOR 


Appointment as Editor of Charlottes- 
ville (Va.) Progress Announced 
RicHMonp, Va., Aug. 9—Allen Clea- 

ton, formerly managing editor of the 

Richmond Times-Dispatch and latterly 

with the Washington (D. C.) Star, 

has been named editor-in-chief of the 

Charlottesville (Va.) Daily Progress, 

it was announced yesterday by J. 

Gordon Lindsay, publisher. He will 

enter upon his new duties on Septem- 

ber 1. 

A native of Richmond, Cleaton has 
spent most of his life here in news- 
paper work. Prior to going with the 
Richmond Times-Disptach as city edi- 
tor he was reporter for the Richmond 
News Leader. 

He attended the College of William 
and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., and 
later did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at Charlottesville. 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charged at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of 
insertion. Minimum space, three lines. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager capable of handling 
staff of men, also to take charge of na- 
tional advertising. Evening newspaper 
located in vicinity of New York. Only 
those with experience on papers of 50,000 
circulation need apply. State age, ex- 
perience, religious affiliations and refer- 
ences in first letter. Address Box A-737, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editor, Managing, 40 to 50, for metro- 
politan 7-day morning, now holding like 
position at not less than $150, preferably 
more; with ten years’ top executive ex- 
perience and ABC circulation-getting 
record showing only general policy guid- 
ance needed from publisher; others save 
postage; negotiations conducted in strict 
confidence; contract on circulation results. 
A-741, Editor & Publisher. 











Advertising Promotion 





MR. AD, MANAGER—WILL YOU SPEND 
$1 to MAKE $300.00? 


I have 3 plans—not town-wide trade 
days or graft plans—but business getting 
promotions for individual stores, that have 
proven their worth! Each plan is entirely 
different, applicable to any type store. 

Your merchants are looking for plans 
like these—send $1 today and help linage 
by developing business for them! 


ERMAN R. BARRETT, Maryville, Missouri 


Editor Wanted for Democratic morning 
daily. Prefer Missouri man. Make appli- 
cation only by letter. R. Goshorn, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 





Managing Editor, capable of handling both 
news department and editorials for Mid- 
western Daily. State experience, back- 
ground, age, reference, salary. Replies 
confidential. Address A-718, Editor & 
Publisher, 








Appraisal Service 





Newspaper and Plant Appraisals. Circula- 
tions audited and certified. Cost, wage and 
bonus systems installed. Associated Man- 
agement, 1700 P Sansom, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Folder free. 





Brokers 


Offices to Sub-lease 


43 





Situations Wanted 








Buying, Selling, Merging of newspapers. 
No leases or trades. No listing charge. 
Len Feighner, Pythian Building, Nash- 
ville, Mich., or J. - Mapoles, Murphy’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 





{f you are interested in buying a paper on 
the Pacific coast, write M. C. Moore, Bev- 
erly Hilla, Calif. 





Rare Opportunity to procure large profit- 
able weekly, New Jersey; or semi-weekly, 
Pennsylvania; exclusive fields, splendid 
equipment, good circulation, earning divi- 
dends justifying price. Either can be 
changed to daily advantageously. J. B. 
Shale, Times Building, New York. 


Business Executives are invited to inspect 
beautifully furnished offices available on 
sub-lease, either single offices or suite, 
at astoundingly low rentals in high-class 
building at Madison Avenue and 56th 
Street. For particulars, telephone Fair- 
bairn, Wickersham 2-9800. 





Printing Plans 


Keep Your Plant Busy—We furnish 40 
Profit Making, Tried and Tested Printing 
Plans prepared for $1. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Also 50 Mail Order Plans for $1. 
Associated Management, 1700R Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Advertising Course also $1. 





Advertising 
No newspaper ever lost money on a Pro- 
ductive salesman. r 
I am anxious to negotiate with a pub- 
lisher who, after a careful analysis of his 
Media Records figures, feels that his paper 
is not obtaining that share of the Adver- 
tising Dollar to which it is entitled. ’ - 
My wide background of Local, Nationa 
and Special Representative work in New 
York may contain the experience neces- 
sary to strengthen your advertising depart- 
ment Locally and stimulate your special 
representative into greater activity Nation- 
lly. 
Should you outline your problem, your 
confidence in the matter will be respected 
and I will submit my complete record for 
your consideration. John G. Curran, care 
of Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager experienced papers 
large and comparatively small _ circula- 
tions, morning and evening editions, de- 
sires change in location. Proven ability, 
know how to secure results at minimum 
good handling 
average in office 
A.B.C. ac- 
Will accept 
suburban or 
A-739, 


expense} exceptionally 
boys. Considered above 
detail, mail promotion and 
counting. Available at once. 
city circulation management, s 
State. Prefer South or West. 
Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Executive, now employed, 15 
years’ experience on both large and small 
newspapers, eight years as city circula- 
tor, sales manager or circulation manager. 
Age 32. Married. Have organized home 
delivery, street sales and dealers. As am- 
bitious as they come, conservative and 
yet’ progressive. Would like interview at 
my expense to outline my qualifications. 
A-711, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk, Rewrite Street 
sober, steady; college man, lL 
handling; go anywhere. A-726, 
Publisher. 





man; experienced, 
15 years’ news 
Editor & 





Editorial—Young Man who can adequately 
handle police, courts, city hall, sports or 
edit copy. Has had present job 7 years. 
A-719, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial—Young Man wants more experl- 
ence, Will edit weekly with chance to 
exploit own idea in lieu salary. College 
education, 2 years correspondent, 3 years 
publicity department insurance company. 
Diligent, temperate, misogynist. A-736, 
Editor & Publisher. 





seeks eonnection, Ten 
years’ experience; rewrite, makeup, city 
desk, Sunday editor. Fast, capable work- 
er. A-738, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Writer 





Linotype Operator, 30, married; fast, ac- 
py intricate’ matter; headletter; 
steady; anywhere; also _ copycutter. 
Union, A-740, Editor & Publisher. 





Radio Operator, newspaper experience and 
training, college graduate, desires position 
with newspaper which also operates a 
radio station. Ferd. Mann, Delaware 
Place, Hempstead, L. I 





Reporter, Rewrite Man; energetic, ex- 
yerienced; much praised for freaks, fea- 
tures; has original ideas for Sunday pas- 
times, humor column; can adapt self to 
any job, however hard. Communicate 
A-714, Editor & Publisher. 





Sports Writer, 27, seeks opening. Eleven 
years with present connection, which 
lacks opportunity for further advance- 
ment. Aggressive, resourceful, intelligent, 
sober. A-716, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





Wanted—Rule and lead caster, in good 
working order; price must be right for 
cash. Write A-733, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


Bought, Sold and Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 














Circulation Promotion 


Insurance Campaigns conducted on profit- 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








Promotion, to bring “better times,’”’ Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
circulation builders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing campaigns, more than ever before. 
For quick definite A. B. C, circulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis. . 








Ad. 





USED EQUIPMENT 


If there is a piece of Machinery you don’t 
need, turn it into cash. There is a demand 
and you can reach a Buyer through a Classified 


Classified Service—Epitror & PUBLISHER 
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By MARLEN PEW 


OME years ago the Columbia 
(S.C.) Record ran a local popular- 
ity contest and W. E. Gonzales, pub- 
lisher of the opposition Columbia State 
was elected by a large plurality, giving 
the town a laugh. In Richmond, Va., 
the other day the Times Dispatch con- 
cluded a travel contest, announcing the 
winner to be Miss Marjorie Burwell, 
who turned out to be Mrs. Marjorie 
Gratiot, the fair manager of the op- 
position News ,Leader’s information 
bureau. She entered the contest under 
her maiden name. 
* * & 
E have heard of all manner of 
social uses to which the news- 
paper is put, but a correspondent of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER opened up an en- 
tire new vista of opportunity this week 
by relating a stunt in operation in the 


office of the Independence (Kan.) 
Reporter. 
That town, like many another, is 


cursed by drunken automobile drivers. 
These perilous pests are often members 
of good families and when the police 
pinch them they rush to the Reporter 
office, crying for merciful suppression 
so that disgraced wives, mothers and 
sweethearts will not cry out their 
precious eyes. It is all right for an 
editor to look at the trembling suppli- 
cant over his eye glasses and snarl: 
“Drunken drivers are potential killers 
it is a disgusting and outra- 
geous crime against the innocent pedes- 
trian who may be a child or an aged or 
infirm adult don’t you know 
better than to drive a car while drunk 
“— you can stagger down the street 
on your feet and do no harm to any- 
one but yourself, but you can’t stagger 
down Main Street in an automobile go- 
ing 40 miles an hour no, sir, 
we propose to show you up for what 
you are.” I say, that’s all right and all 
true, but after the item has been printed 
and the culprit properly disgraced, there 
is only added reason for him to drown 
his troubles and repeat his offense. 
The editor of the Independence Re- 
porter sensed this fact some months ago 
and set up a new office rule to deal with 
drunken drivers. When ever a person 
has been haled into police court on the 
charge and then appeals to the Re- 
porter for suppression, he is handed a 
slip of paper and asked to sign it. It 
is a pledge binding the signer to abstain 
from the use of intoxicating liquors in 
the future, on penalty of having his 
name published together with full de- 
tails both of his arrest and of his 
breach of the Reporter’s pledge. Of 
30 persons who have signed the Re- 
porter’s pledge cards, only three have 
broken over to date. Only police court 
cases are eligible—no immunity is 
granted to defendants in the district 
courts. When they are known to 
have broken faith the editor pulls out 
of his desk the story about their pre- 
vious arrest and slaps in it, with added 
comment about the broken pledge. 
The idea easily suggests a general 
application, if editors want to go into 
the reform business on a _ wholesale 
basis. It might be applied to wife- 
beaters, fire-bugs, pick-pockets and all 
manner of police court habitues. How- 
ever, I’d think the editor would find it 
necessary to put pad-locks on his sanc- 
tum, remove the telephone and spend 
his nights in the family cyclone cellar. 


N primitive civilizations, especially 

Latin, morbidity in the presence of 
the dead becomes as horrible as a rare- 
bit nightmare. Catering to this low 
emotion, the native press often wallows 
in pictorial gore and macabre details 
fit to overturn a sensitive stomach. 


For a good many years we have been 
bragging that our press, in general, did 


not print pictures of dead _ people, 
lynched negroes hanging on trees, 
murder victims prone in “pools of 


blood,” bodies riddled and torn by 


violence, repulsive figures found in 
morgues and hospitals, ghostly electric 
chair and gibbet scenes, loathsome 


animal life such as crawling snakes and 
vermin, and all such cadaverous and 
disgusting stuff. Our boast has been, 
and we hope will continue to be, that 
the American press is conducted by men 
whose sensibilities would not permit 
them to pander to the lowest human 
tastes. Realizing that circulations are 
general in a community, editors know 
that a picture which would sate the in- 
decency or abnormality of a minority 
of readers would grievously offend the 
wholesome minded, still a maiority. It 
seems almost criminal to print matter 
for indiscriminate distribution which 
may corrupt innocent minds and bring 
into clean homes the haunting horrors 
of human jungles. 
:: & + 
Hy INDENBURG lying dead in bed, 
a picture radioed to America at 
large expense, added little to the textual 
descriptions of the demise of the aged 
Soldier-Statesman. For my part, I did 
not need to see the corpse to be con- 
vinced that Germany’s president had 
slipped the mortal coil. Death-bed 
scenes are hard enough to bear when 
they concern intimates, but why should 
American family life be thus demoral- 
ized by an imported picture which is of 
small concern to the bulk of our citi- 
zens? Naturally, I do not class this 
instance of bad taste with the outright 
disgusting exhibitionism in sections of 
the press and motion pictures of the 
Dillinger cadaver, or the San Jose 
lynch victims, Ruth Snyder dying in the 
electric chair, or dozens of grinning 
horrors of mutilated racketeers litter- 
ing streets and wrecked automobiles, all 
published widely, as if it were important 
that every man, woman and child in 
the country should be in at the killing. 
No matter how much we may subscribe 
to the theory that realism makes for 
social preparedness, still there are 
decent limits. 
* * * 

| my youth I enjoyed employment by 

an editor who possessed heart and 
soul as well as intellect. One evening 
he said: “Do you know that it is pos- 
sible to shock a pregnant woman by 
exhibiting some ugly image, so severely 
that she may abort, or that -her child 
may be marked? In editing a news- 
paper you have to think of such people. 
One of the worst things you can do is 
to picture a horrible reptile swallowing 
a pig, or some human image in repul- 
sive attitude. You have to think of sick 
people, weak folks, impressionable chil- 
dren, sensitive women, as well as those 
who can bear such sights—this paper 
goes to all kinds of people. We are 
here to tell the news that is worth tell- 
ing. We don’t tell all we know, because 
all will not bear telling. You would 
not go home to dinner and retail to 
your mother and sisters the details of 
some ghastly thing you have seen. You 
would not want to sicken them, or make 
them unhappy, or fill them with terror 
and loathing. If the story is related in 
bare outline, the average imaginaiton 
can fill in the gaps readily enough. So 
why do you think you can smear such 
grisly stuff on a printed page for every- 
body in town to see? The first require. 
ment of good journalism is a decent 
respect for the common amenities of 
life. That is why we try to employ 
none but gentlemen on this paper.” 


for August 11, 1934 


That paper, by the way, was one of 
the most rugged pieces of journalism 
this country has seen, popular, crusad- 
ing and exciting in every column. Such 
effects were (and are) possible without 
dragging in smut or gore. I recall that 
the editor once ordered me to write that 
a girl who had drowned her “love child” 
in the lake was “Mrs.” Soandso. He 
did not want the paper to refer to a 
“Miss” as having committed infanticide. 
All very old-fashioned, modernists will 
scoff. All dangerous, too, because it 
distorts the picture of life. The public 
has a right to know that an unmarried 
mother killed her child. It is a tragedy 
which may tend to social reform, cer- 
tainly should make youth more con- 
scious of the necessity of restraint and 
conformity to the rules of the moral 
code. Yes, no doubt, and I am not now 
saying that I think newspapers ought to 
supply husbands for unmarried mur- 
deresses, just to keep up appearances, 
but I do believe that editing with social 
objectivity is a fine art and that it is 
better to err on the side of suppression 
of filth and rot than on the side of 
reckless publication. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the recent instances of wide- 
spread publication of human corpses 
does not mean that our press is going 
ghoulish or Havana. 

* * * 

E are in receipt of some unusual 

views on crime news from B. 
McKelvie, managing editor of Victoria 
(B. C.) Daily Colonist, a newspaper 
that practices what it preaches. It does 
not put brass-headed nails in the coffins 
of hoodlums, nor gloss vice, nor publish 
suicides or divorce scandals. Yet the 
Daily Colonist is no namby-pamby 
newspaper and in a city of 39,000 popu- 
lation it sells 13,500 copies on Sunday 
and 10,200 copies every morning. 

Mr. McKelvie speaking: 

Your comment in Shop Talk at 
Thirty on the Dillinger slaying is very 
interesting, and gives rise to serious 
thought. 

In its treatment of crime, to what 
extent is the press responsible for the 
wave of lawlessness that has this con- 
tinent in its grip? The tendency of 
news associations and feature services 
is to provide daily instruction in crime 
to the youth of the land. Few “comic 
strips’—why called comic is a mystery 
to me—are based on anything but vio- 
lence and crime, and such features are 
avidly read by children. 

I fully appreciate that crime must be 
reported, but, to my mind when the 
press makes a hero of a killer it is but 
incubating another enemy of society. 
The motion picture world has been at- 
tacked by the indignant churches for 
its alleged obscenity and lack of morals. 
Unless the press mends its ways, it too 
will arouse popular indignation. It is 
all very well to talk of realism, but it 
was stark realism that aroused the 
wrath of organized Christianity. The 
movies are confined to theatres, but the 
daily press enters the homes of the 
citizens of this continent. 

I am no prude; I realize that it is 
the duty of the press to record crimes 
against society, but there is no occasion 
to indulge in heroics at the expense of 
decency. 

Dillinger is reputed to have killed 15 
men. I have failed to receive, over the 
news seryices to which we subscribe, 
any such fulsome praise or sob sister 
effusions concerning any one of these 
victims who died in defense of estab- 
lished law and order, as the yards of 
hysterical tripe that poured in concern- 
ing the man, described by the authori- 
ties as a “rat.” 

* * * 
you may say that I am not correct 
in saying that Dillinger was glori- 
fied. What about the following, taken 
from a signed story supplied by an im- 
portant feature service that delivers its 
daily grist to numerous dailies by wire: 

“Mooresville, Ind., July 25—To the 
outer world—the world that is reached 
by Highway 67—John Dillinger may 
have been the leader of the most out- 
rageous collection of murdering thugs 
ever gathered under one bann2r since 
the days of Attila the Hun. To Moores- 









ville he was already a legendary hero~ 
a Robin Hood with the boyish charm 
of a Lindbergh and the importance of 
a small-town banker. ; 

“Mooresville showed its feelings whey 
the body of John Dillinger was brought 
back for a few hours to the people 
who loved and appreciated him the most 
—the home folk. Before the body of 
the gunman was taken away for burial 
in Crown Hill cemetery, Indianapolis, 
it lay in quiet state at the home of 
Dillinger’s sister....while a corps of 
State and City police sweltered in an 
attempt to keep the thousands of vol- 
unteer mourners in some sort of order, 

“These friends and neighbors...., 7 
found no trouble in excusing the strange 
ways of John Dillinger, the Prodigal 
Son. There was something of the mab 
spirit evident in the mutterings of the 
crowd, when, at intervals voices be 
came audible over the slow shuffling 
of many feet: 

“*They ain’t got much to be proud 
of—the way they got him. They had 
to shoot him in the back.’ 

““He never did half the things they 
say he did.’ 

“There were threats of violence 
when one visitor inadvertently referred 
to the local hero as a hoodlum. , .* 
—and there was more of the same kind 
of stuff. (The italics are mine.) 

Again, we were informed that he wags 
buried in the same cemetery with a 
former President of the United States, 
I wonder if that President’s funeral was 
given any better treatment than that 
of “the rat.” 


* * * 





SPENT nine years covering police 

for one of Canada’s foremost papers; 
I have seen my share of the underworld, 
but I cannot see the necessity for glori- 
fying the “rats” that inhabit it. Stark 
realism—it is called—but any responsi- 
ble editor must realize that it is nothing 
but pandering to the morbidness of sen 
sation mongers. Its continuance cap 
have no other end but the breeding of 
millions more sensation mongers and 
desperate enemies of society. 

In carefully reading every word that 
came into this office concerning the 
shooting of Dillinger, I found but very 
little that could, by any stretch of im- 
agination, be considered as a lesson to 
youth to avoid the path that he blazed. 

Not long ago you dealt in Shop Talk 
at Thirty with the use of profanity m 
the press and I admired your attitude 
It is not necessary, neither are the 
salacious details of divorce actions. Th 
rising generation must have but lit 
regard for the sacredness of marriage 
vows, when each edition of the press” 
carries details of numerous ‘divorces, 
The Colonist does not print divorce 
cases, nor does it report suicides. im) 
the case of the former, we regard it a 
the greatest domestic tragedy in 
and a matter that is of personal concerm 
to those involved. Regarding suicides, 
we take the position that it is a com 
fession of utter hopelessness on the 
part of the unfortunate victim of his 


own hand. In both such phases of itt 
dividual life there are often dren 
left to mourn the tragedies. So, We) 
consider that we have a greater Guy 
to society than being the official fi 
purveyors for the community—wheth 
the filth be called “realism” or pl 
“dirt.” In the case of suicide we 
port that John Doe died suddenly. 

friends who knew him are informed tha 
he has gone from them, and we tre 
the story as we would that of any ait 
zen who died naturally. . 

I trust that you will pardon this long 
diatribe, but it is the outcome of reat 
ing millions of words of news sé 
slush—some of which, unfortunately 
have to use in the absence of any voll 
of more desirable copy over the wife 
but we tone it down as much as B 
sible. 
















































In my humble opinion, unless ¢ 
press accepts its true responsibility 
directing public opinion and thoug 
towards decency, there will be a s | 
against newspapers that will make Cole 
soring of the movies a small thing 
comparision. 
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Like Adding €xtra Production 
to Every Galley without any effort 


on the part of the operator 


* That is exactly what Intertype Automatic Quadding and Centering 
means to a newspaper. Part of every galley of type...the white space 
..can now be set automatically. The saving in time and labor means 
extra production ...and that means lower costs. 
* Take centered lines, for instance. To center a line in the usual way 
requires five hand operations. The Intertype Autospacer does it auto- 
matically... without any effort on the part of the operator. Double- 
price centered lines can now be set faster, at lower cost, than full lines. 
* The Autospacer also quads out short lines automatically. It quads 
out either end of the line, as required. It saves valuable time on ad- 
vertisements, classified, lists, radio programs, etc., and on all headlines 
whether set flush (right or left) or centered. 
* For faster production in your composing room, and lower costs, in- 
vestigate the Autospacer. A new booklet which explains the details 
of this remarkable invention will be sent upon request. May we? 


| INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


360 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Set in Beton Medium with Bold. Heads Cairo Bold 
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New Colonial Home Doubles Space 


of Providence Journal Co. 


Three-Story Plant Embodies Modern Layout Ideas—Eight Scott Preg 
Units Installed With Much Other New Equipment 
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By ROBERT K. WALSH 














The best traits of New England architecture are exemplified in the Journal 


Building. The site is bounded by wide streets, 


minimizing traffic troubles, 


and is less than two blocks from the main railroad station. 


HE new home of the Providence 

Journal and the manner it was taken 
over without a break in service July 30 
by staffs of the Morning Journal and 
the Evening Bulletin was good news 
copy as well as a notable event in a 
century-long journalistic life. 

Almost double the capacity of the 
building occupied since 1889, the plant 
covers a city block, is three stories high 
and, with its exterior of dark red brick 
and limestone trimming, embodies the 
beauty and individuality of Georgian 
architecture so prevalent in this city. 

As a newspaper plant, it is regarded 
as being one of the most modern and 
well laid-out structures of its kind in 
the United States. The architect was 
Albert Kahn of Detroit, who designed 
numerous other newspaper buildings 
throughtout the country. The general 
contractor was James Stewart & Co., 
Inc., of New York. Construction work 
began less than a year ago. 

On the third floor are a news room 
slightly more than 100 feet long and 
about half as wide, a library at the 
west end and a composing room, 104 
by 112 feet at the east end. Adjoining 
the composing room and news room are 
partitioned quarters for the stereotyp- 
ing and photo-engraving work, and 
large rooms for staff photographers and 
artists. 

On the second floor are a mailing 
room almost as large as the composing 
room above, and offices of the circu- 
lation department. The managing edi- 
tor of the Journal and Evening Bulletin, 
the treasurer, company directors, general 
superintendent and other executives have 
offices on this floor. Adjoining these 
are headquarters of the editorial writ- 
ers. There still remains sufficient room 
to care for the central switchboard, a 
stock room and space available for a 
lunch room and a rest room. 

On the ground floor is a wide marble 
lobby, on the west side of which are 
quartered the genexal, local and classi- 
fied advertising departments. At the 
east end of the building is the press 
room, 102 by 88 feet, with glazed tile 
interior. Walnut paneling is the dec- 
orative scheme in the adv ertising offices. 

Adjoining the press room is a long 
g. platform at which papers, 





folded, counted and wrapped, are shot 
into waiting trucks by conveyors from 
the mailing room on the second floor. 


In the basement is a miniature rail- 
road with turntables and other devices 
to handle newsprint rolls and carry 
them to storage rooms or send them up 





ous Cooper-Hewitt lights—in addition 
to natural light from windows on three 
sides and two oblong skylights. 

Walls and ceilings of the news room 
have been treated acoustically to keep 
sound at a minimum. In an adjoining 
soundproof room are a score of tele- 
type machines bringing in Associated 
Press, United Press, NANA, and Con- 
solidated Press dispatches, individual 
telegraph apparatus, and two teletype- 
writers on which are received copy from 
reporters at the State House, court 
house, and from some suburban corre- 
spondents. 

This room is a few steps from the 
main copy desk, a horseshoe metal desk 
with places for 12 copy readers and 
having the newest type of pneumatic 
tubes connected with the composing 
room. At the other end of the news 
room is a smaller copy desk for the 
sports department which, with the so- 
ciety department, has partitioned rooms 
with entrances from the news room 
and the central corridor at the elevators. 

Indirect lighting is employed in the 
newsroom, walls of which are white sur- 
faced to get the most out of artificial il- 
lumination and the natural light from 
eight double-windows and a long sky- 
light. 

Managing editors of the Morning 
Journal and the Evening Bulletin, and 
the day city editor of the Journal have 
offices partitioned off the news room 
proper by glass and steel walls reach- 
ing about three-quarters of the distance 
to the ceilng. At a far end of the news 





All hands are busy on the 16 Scott press units, eight of them new, installed on 


the ground floor with plenty of elbow room and overhead space. 


The Cooper- 


Hewitt lights assure plenty of light without dangerous shaded spots around 
moving machinery. 


to the press room. At the rear of the 
building is a sub-basement, reached by 
a ramp, where all automotive equipment 
of the company is stored and kept in 
repair. 

Much of the equipment is entirely 
new. Of the 16 Scott press units, 
capable of turning out 50,000 papers an 
hour, eight are newly installed, as is all 
the stereotyping apparatus. There are 
15 model B Intertypes for news, two 
model 21 Linotypes for news heads, 
seven model C and one model G Inter- 
types and two model 21 Linotypes for 
advertising in the composing room, two 
large desks for the copy cutter equipped 
with telephones and tubes, and numer- 





room is a booth from which news re- 
ports are broadcast twice a day. Built- 
in locker space fills the wall separating 
the news room from the library. 

All news-gathering divisions, includ- 
ing financial, sports, society, suburban 
and staff photographic director, are in 
the news room. The Sunday depart- 
ment, however, is situated on the second 
floor next to the editorial department 
and reference library for editorial 
writers. 

From the partitioned quarters of the 
stereotyping department, mats are shun- 

down chutes to the press room on 
the first floor where the plates are made. 
Included in the new equipment is a pot 




















New furniture, wide arched window 

and extraordinary floor space give th 

display advertising staff plenty of re 
son to like the new quarters. 


with a capacity of eight tons which i 
maintained at a temperature of 5% 
degrees. 

Conveyors carry papers from tk 
presses to the mailing room on the se. i 
ond floor where the papers are countel f 
and automatically wrapped in bundle 
by an automatic process. Thence, tht 
papers slide down chutes to the truck 
at the loading platform on the grow 
floor. This platform is within tk 
building line but is reached directly fron 
the street when huge sliding doors th 
entire width of the building are openet 

There are three separate phot 
graphic divisions. One is on the thir 
floor and is designed to care for spt 
news. A large studio, dark rooms, dr- 
ing rooms, and desk space for staf 
photographers, as well as partitioned 
offices for staff artists are across th 
corridor from the news room and at- 
join the photo-engraving rooms, whit 
in turn are connected with the- com 
posing room. 

The Sunday department likewise has 
its photographic division on this same 
floor. The third division is on tk 
second floor in the artgravure depart 
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Like the St. Louis Star-Times (see P*# 
V) the Providence plant is entered 
a graceful arched doorway, by 
large ornamental lanterns. 
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ment, adjoining the Sunday department. 
All of the major photographic equip- 
ment is new, including three large 
cameras accommodating film 150 feet 
long. 

Approximately 50,000 feet of tele- 
phone wiring is in the new building. 








ndow) Besides the central switchboard are 
re the four subsidiary boards, one each in the 
f ree news room, classified advertising, gen- 
eral advertising, and circulation depart- 
ments. The automatic dial system is 
‘ich js used for inter-departmental communica- 
f 39 tion. 
P Direct wires from police headquart- 
n tk Fs, State House, City Hall, court 
eset. Fe house and other press rooms through- 
punted # out the city and in adjoining communi- 
undle ties, are connected with the news room 
se, the switchboard. There is a dial telephone 
trucks for every two desks of staff members, 
rrouni and for desks of all editors. 
n th Installation of the telephone system 
y from was believed to have been the largest 
rstkie of its kind ever made in this city. 
pened. Telephone company officials described 
phote- it as one of the most modern in the 
> third United States. 
r spot Supplementing the regular switch- 
s, dry- boards is an automatic switchboard 
> staf which enables workers in one office to 
itioned connect for inter-departmental com- 
yss the munication without going through the 
nd at- main switchboard. 
which 


In the advertising department off the 
central corridor on the ground floor is 
an information desk containing an array 
of lights and buttons by which the at- 
tendant keeps in touch with the entire 
department through a turret sy stem 
which enables her to discover who is 





The news staff, also equipped with new furniture, enjoys the additional luxury 
of a sound-deadening ceiling. Lighting features, described on the opposite page, 
are well illustrated above. 


and who is not available for telephone 


calls, and thus eliminate a common 
source of delays. 
This building is located between 


Fountain and Sabin, Union and Mat- 


for 


August 


11, 1934 
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Latest advertising display and head-letter machines have been added to the 
composing room equipment, which now includes 27 Linotype and Intertype 


units. 


Since it was established as a daily in 
1829, the Providence Journal has occu- 
pied seven homes, including the present 
one. The Evening Bulletin was started 
72 years ago. 
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All stereotype machinery is new, including an eight-ton capacity melting pot. 
This room, on the first floor, is connected by a mat-chute with the molding 
department on the third floor. 


hewson streets, less than two blocks 
from Union Station and near the Mall, 
civic center of Providence. Fountain 
street is considerably wider than West- 
minster street, where the papers have 
operated for the past 45 years. 





The impression of great space, 
especially well carried in this p 








marked in many views of the Journal office, is 
icture of the lobby counter where subscriptions 
and classified advertising are handled. 





DAILY ADDS EQUIPMENT 


Moultrie Observer Goes to 8 Columns, 
Remodels Plant 

The Observer Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Moultrie (Ga.) Ob- 
server, daily and weekly newspaper, has 
added to their equipment, a new Model 
14 Linotype. This will make the third 
machine to be installed in this plant. 
The Observer building is to be re- 
modeled and rearranged in modern 
style, having the composing room equip- 
ment, and press room equipment on the 
same floor. New composing room equip- 
ment, such as stones, new style cases, 
border racks and lighting equipment, is 
being added. The Observer is being 
changed from a seven to an eight-col- 
umn paper. Modern type faces have 
replaced the old type. A. L. Railey is 
mechanical superintendent. 


INSTALL FREIGHT ELEVATOR 


A new freight elevator, with a capac- 
ity of 5,000 pounds, is being installed 
by the Chicago Tribune. The installa- 
tion is being made by the Otis Elevator 
Company, which is also completing 
work of putting in nine new high-speed 
Tribune Tower passenger elevators. 
To install the freight elevator, it was 
necessary to cut through 23 floors, 
making a change in the office space 
of various Tribune departments. 


Unlike the news department, 


this room is lighted directly. 


ADDING MACHINERY 


Birmingham News and Age-Herald 
Also Have Changed Type Dress 
Along with a change in type dress 

the Birmingham News and Age-Herald 

have recently added several thousand 
dollars worth of new equipment ac- 
cording to W. A. Carns, mechanical su- 
perintendent. A Monarch roller-bear- 
ing matrix roller, product of R. Hoe & 

Co., Inc., has been placed in service and 

a new Ludlow type casting machine _ 

equipped with the slatted mouthpiece 

and several series of new matrices is 
now being installed. A new Sta-Hi 

Autoformer which automatically dries 

matrices has been ordered for delivery 

Sept. 1. 

Many comments have been received on 
the improved appearance of the news- 
papers since the change over to 7 point 
Excelsior for the regular news columns 
and 5% point Ideal for markets and 
classified pages. 

The two papers have also installed 
in their advertising room four fonts 
of new Linotype matrices in 8, 10, 12 
and 14-point Metro Medium with Metro 
bold. 

In the pressroom new bearings for 
both plate and impression cylinders on 
three Goss presses have been installed. 


EQUIPMENT FOR COLOR 


Chicago Tribune Buys 800-Ton Mold- 
er and Sta-Hi Machines 

Increased use of color printing in the 
Chicago Tribune has resulted in the 
purchase of new and improved equip- 
ment in various mechanical departments, 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER learned this week. 
The newest equipment used in connec- 
tion with color work is a direct-pres- 
sure molder, with a pressure capacity 
of 800 tons, recently installed in the 
stereotype department. 

Because mats for color printing are 
molded and dried in one operation in 
the new direct-pressure molder, perfect 
register and uniform smooth impression 
of color tints are insured. 

In addition to the molder, four new 
Sta-Hi machines have been installed in 
the Tribune stereotype department. A 
minute and two seconds are saved in 
making each dry mat with the new 
equipment, according to John Park, 
Tribune production manager. With the 
old equipment, two minutes were re- 
quired for each mat, which is now 
turned out in 58 seconds. Besides the 
time-saving feature, the new “scorchers” 
turn out better mats, it was stated. 


NEW MACHINE AND TYPE 
The Lima (O.) News has installed a 
Model 14 Linotype equipped with 18 
and 30 point Pabst Extra Bold. Con- 
densed. 
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units on each line pyramided left to right gave the Cleveland News a journalis- 
tically conservative appearance. 


HE Cleveland News has a new 

head-letter dress. It departs from 
the customary in several respects: 

1. Heads are written naturally to tell 
the story, and without regard to letter 
count. 

2. They are set flush to the left. 

3. Secondary banks are omitted, ex- 
cept on two or three of the more im- 
portant stories on page one. Search 
had shown that nine out of ten readers 
never go below the top of a news 
headline. 

The theory back of the new dress is 
easy reading, which has been attested 
by several prominent Clevelanders. 

Earle Martin, editor of the News, 
Says: 

“There are two elements in any 
printed page—the black type and the 
white paper. Usually we forget all 
about the second element—the white. 
We crowd the black until it loses 
strength. One advantage of this theory 
of head-dress is that it automatically 
lets the white paper have a chance to 
set out the black in its full value. 

“And after all, contrast, not size, 
is the chief element in display.” 

Of the News’s new dress, Miss Linda 
Eastman, Cleveland’s librarian, says: 

“Anyone who does a great deal of read- 
ing can appreciate the value of readable 
type and the arrangement of it so that 
it is pleasing to the eye, as in the new 
headlines of the Cleveland News. 

“Particularly the use of capitals and 
small letters gives the reader an ad- 
vantage, in that this is a more natural 
and accustomed form. The capitals of 
the old headlines could not help but 
produce a resistance in the average 
reader. 

“I have been impressed by the use of 
simpler statement in headlines per- 


mitted by the new style. I am glad to 
see that the strange construction and 
peculiar wording so frequently found 
in newspaper headlines are giving away 
to a more natural style.” 

Horace Carr, the well known printer 
says: “If printing is understood to be 
the medium carrying the idea from the 
paper to the eye, it should be arranged 
so as to attract little aftention to it- 
self and be pleasing to look at. 

“While newspapers are necessarily 
unable to achieve this, since their head- 
lines exist for the purpose of attracting 
attention, I believe that the changes in 
the News bring it closer to the ideal 
of good printing.” 

David Gibson, Lorain and Mansfield 
(Ohio) publisher, says: “These new 
heads are easily written, easily set, easily 
read, enable a quick selection between 
the items that are individually interest- 
ing or not interesting to a reader, and 
they look well—harmonious. 

“Consciously or unconsciously, the 
Cleveland News has applied to the typo- 
graphical art a new principle of design 
first applied to the architectural art in 
Chicago during the late ’80s and early 
00s and which has since been adapted 
for modern buildings the world over. 

“This is that form follows function, 
or that the use or purpose of a building 
should determine the form, shape or 
design. 

“And which is about the way nature 
works in all her creations—beauty as 
a byproduct of use. 

“Type and its arrangement, is to be 
read ! 

“I congratulate the News upon its 
most successful application of this prin- 
ciple to a newspaper—the first time to 
my knowledge.” 

Allen L. Billingsley, recently secre- 
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The new Bodoni lower case heads, set flush at left, with each of the three lines 
running what it will, maintains conservative make-up, but gives an open and 
light air unattainable with standard usage. 


tary of the American Association of 
Advertising agencies, says: “The new 
tyographical dress of the News will, I 
believe, appeal very much to the adver- 
tiser. He tries to get a nice design to 
his advertisements, and the effectiveness 
of his result is naturally enhanced if the 
balance of the page shows careful hand- 
ling, and if the typographical appear- 
ance of the news is modern and in good 
balance. 

“I think the handling of headlines 
under the new style is a distinct im- 
provement. It invites reading, adds 
variety and permits arrangements that 
follow the sense of the message.” 





INK COMPANIES ASSESSED 
(Special to Epttor & PusiisHER) 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 6—Printing 
ink manufacturers must pay a maximum 
of two-tenths of one per cent of their 
receipts for administration of their 
NRA code, the recovery administration 
having approved a budget of $55,600 
for the period from March 26, 1934 
to May 1, 1935. While contributions 
will begin on the basis of two-tenths of 
one per cent of revenues, the maximum 
is subject to reduction if the adminis- 
trative committee finds at the end of 
any quarter that it has sufficient funds 
in its treasury to reduce the rate for 
the succeeding quarter. 





SYRACUSE WAGE RATES 

Wage rates recently awarded by ar- 
bitration between Syracuse (N. Y.) 
newspapers and the Syracuse Typo- 
graphical Union were incorrectly re- 
ported in Eprror & PustisHeERr last 
week. The correct hourly wage rate for 
journeymen working days is $1.00 and 
for night work, $1.0625, 





DAILY’S PLANT RENOVATED 


The renovation of the building and 
equipment of the Tampa Daily Times, 
started a year ago, is now virtually com- 
pleted, according to Ralph Nicholson, 
general manager. The Times building 
erected in 1927 has been painted inside 
and out, three rooms plastered, a new 
automatic sprinkler system installed and 
a new roof put on. New equipment 
purchased include blankets and rollers, 
type fonts, a drill press, seven type- 
writers and four automobiles. Space 
in the Times building not used by the 
newspaper was leased Aug. 1 to the 
MacDonald Printing Company for a 
long term of years. 


25 YEARS WITH DAILY 
Frank E. “Pop” Merritt, veteran 
linotype operator, is the second member 
of the composing room force of the 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily Home 
News to complete 25 years’ service with 
the newspaper this july. William E. 
Rule, superintendent of the composing 
room rounded out a quarter century's 
service on July 6. “Pop” Merritt's re- 

tirement became official July 26. 


43 YEARS WITH DAILY 
William H. Carnal, superintendent of 
the composing rooms of the San Anto- 
nio (Tex.) Express and Evening News, 
recently completed his 43d_year of com 
tinuous service with the Express 
lishing Co. Carnal has been foremat 
about 30 years. 


HAS NEW PRESS 
The Athens (Ga.) Times has com 
pleted the installation of a new 24-page 
Hoe high-speed rotary press. 
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SYMBOLS EXPLAIN CRAFT TRADITIONS 





Public Reads Picture Story On Lobby Floor of New St. Louis Star-Times Plant—Other 
Decorations and Office Treatment Follow Simply Useful Lines 








In the publisher’s office walls are walnut paneled and plaster is tinted in pastel 


shades, harmonizing with the tone of the 


floor covering. Lighting is direct. 


Inner and outer windows are provided, the former fitted with Venetian blinds. 
A walnut desk and leather upholstered chairs complete a pleasing and business- 
like ensemble. 


LTHOUGH the new home of the 

St. Louis Star-Times was designed 
primarily for utility, the architects 
wisely have not neglected the artistic 
side of the building, whose exterior 
lines have simple dignity. 

The main entrance to this 5-story and 
basement building at Twelfth and Del- 
mar boulevards is flanked by large 
lanterns of aluminum and special glass 
beneath each of which is a black rec- 
tangular plaque, bearing in aluminum 
letters the words, “Star-Times.” 

The doorway is of fluted limestone, 
with the suggestion of an arch. Alum- 
inum grill work surmounts the doors, 
which are of aluminum and glass. Be- 
hind the grill is a panel of acid-etched 
glass. 

In the main lobby of the building, 
ornamental terrazzo flooring, designed 
in pastels of mauve, buff, a faint pink 
and a grayish black, add life and color 
to the marble base and wainscoting, the 
pale green plaster walls and cream 
ceiling. 

_ The dominating feature of the lobby 
is a series of twelve symbols telling the 
story of what a great metropolitan 





Dignity and grace are combined in this 
entrance treatment, described in detail 


above. In the upper part of this photo 


are shown the casement windows, de- 
Signed to give sufficient ventilation 
without drafts. 








newspaper really is, its aims and what 
its service means to the community. 
These symbols are wrought in terrazzo, 
a variegated effect being created by 
utilizing marble of twelve tints, ob- 
tained from various parts of the United 
States. The different colors are sepa- 
rated by strips of metal, delicately 
fashioned into necessary curves and 
angles to form the designs. 

The symbols, which were designed by 
the art department of the Star-Times, 
have sought to tell the visitor: 

“A good newspaper is more than a 
mere record of current events. It is an 
instrument of public service, a defender 
of public welfare, a lasting influence 
for the public good.” 

The symbols are set in individual 
circles placed clockwise about a large 




















The conference room, which adjoins the publisher’s office, is walnut paneled 


throughout. 
treated with acoustical plaster. 


Space is provided in the wall for a built-in radio. 


The ceiling is 


Lighting is indirect from ornamental bronze 


fixtures. Outer windows employ the non-draft principle and the inner windows 
of leaded glass supply diffused illumination. 


twelve-pointed star which marks the 


center of the room. Beginning with 
the symbol nearest him as he enters the 
lobby and following around the circle 
from the left the visitor sees: 

A quill pen dipped in an 
which stands beside a scroll. 

An open book lighted by a candle. 

A lighted torch. 

A printing press. 

A winged foot. 

A twinkling star. 

An arm and column together support- 
ing an edifice. 

A shield. 

An hour glass. 

Crossed swords. 

The American Eagle 
American flag in his talons. 


inkwell 


holding an 

















The newspaper story is told in these symbols, worked in terrazzo on the lobby 
floor of the St. Louis Star-Times’ new building. Their significance is explained 
in adjoining columns. 


The scales of justice. 

The story thus is briefly told: ~ 

“A newspaper is fundamentally a 
thing of writing. Hence the quill and 
scroll. However, before anything is 
put on paper, the writer must acquire 
knowledge of the subjects which his 
work concerns. The book and candle 
are symbolic of this knowledge. 

“The foundation of all real knowl- 
edge must be truth, represented by the 
flaming torch. Of this written matter, 
backed by knowledge lighted by truth, 
is made the physical newspaper, repre- 
sented by the printing press. 

“Modern methods and machinery 
have made possible the dissemination of 
this information with speed depicted by 
the winged foot of Mercury, and the 
public is thus enlightened as to current 
events. The star shining in darkness 
stands for enlightenment. 

“The arm and column symbolize the 
strength of an_ enlightened public 
opinion thus created, and by such ser- 
vice the newspaper becomes a shield 
protecting the public weal. This is the 
meaning of the next symbol, the shield. 

“Throughout the course of time, 
symbolized by the hour glass, the news- 
paper carries on a fight for the prin- 
ciple of right. The crossed swords 


(Continued on page XI) 





Aluminum, used lavishly in the Star- 
Times decorations, appears to good ad- 


vantage in the elevator doors and 

signals in the main lobby. Doors are 

of black sheet metal, contrasting with 
the marble walls. 
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USED EQUIPMENT UNIT BEING ORGANIZED 


Clearing House For Dealing With Surplus Used Printing Machinery Expected to Start Operations 
in August—Plan Authorized by NRA in Graphic Arts Code 


NATIONAL clearing house for 
the disposition of used and obso- 
lete printing equipment will start opera- 


tions in August, it is expected, James 
FE. Bennet, Babcock Printing Press 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 


told Epiror & PUBLISHER recently. 
The clearing house was authorized 

by NRA when it approved the Graphic 

Arts Industries code. It will be oper- 


TO PROGRESS... 


MODERNIZE 


SCRAP THE OLD AND OUTWORN 





This poster, symbolizing the aims of 

the National Printing Equipment Clear- 

ing Association, recently was sent out 
to the industry. 


ated by the National Printing Equip- 
ment Association, Inc., agency for the 
code authority of the printing equipment 
industry and trade. Mr. Bennet is sec- 
retary of the association. 

Administrator Hugh S. Johnson, in 
approving the graphic arts code, com- 
mented as follows: “Schedule A of 
this code, for the disposition of used 
and obsolete printing machinery which 
has been obstructing the market for 
new modern machinery, is an attempt 
to solve a situation which had a de- 
pressing effect on all capital goods 
industry. Under this schedule manu- 
facturers may set up a clearing asso- 
ciation which will issue negotiable cer- 
tificates of value for this machinery 
and will also market serviceable used 
machinery to prevent demoralization of 
the market for new machinery.” 

The National Printing Equipment 
Association recently outlined its plan 
as follows: 


STATEMENT TO CLEARLY EXPLAIN THE 
Surp.us Usep MACHINERY PLAN 
OF THE NATIONAL PRINTING 
EQuIPpMENT AssociATION, INC. 


Definitions: 

CorPORATION means National Print- 
ing Equipment Clearing Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

INDUSTRY means Graphic Arts In- 
dustry. 

Owners means Printers and Pub- 
lishers and others engaged in 
Graphic Arts Industry. 


Usep MACHINERY means Surplus 


used printing machinery and 
equipment of a _ capital asset 
nature. 


New MAcHINERY means New print- 
ing machinery and equipment of 
a capital asset nature. 


INTERMEDIARY SERVICE 
This plan is in two parts. The first 
consists of the formation of a corpo- 
ration created to aid the Industry by 
acting as an intermediary in the sale 
of used machinery on behalf of “Own- 


ers,” at prices, terms and conditions 
fixed by the “Owners.” ; 
The aim is to aid the Industry in 


disposing of used machinery, but if an 
Owner elects to handle such disposition 
through other sources or direct, he is 
of course, free to do so. The plan is 
not intended to prevent dealers in used 
machinery from purchasing surplus 
used machinery in any manner they 
see fit and trade in it or to require any 
manufacturer, dealer or importer to 
participate in or be subject to it except 
by his voluntary action or assent. 











The success of the plan depends upon 
the voluntarv cooperation of the en- 
tire Industry—consumer and producer 
and dealer—and great good to all will 
result in its furtherance. 

Some of the benefits to be derived 
from the plan are here stated: 

(a) Greater protection to owners of 
used machinery through experienced 
administration and organized channels 
for disposition. 

(b) More equitable 
used machinery. 

(c) Establishment with credit agen- 
cies, including banks, of a more favor- 
able view of the liquid value of print- 
ing machinery and equipment as a basis 
for extending credit. 

(d) Greater forbearance on the part 
oi creditors in times of stress or other- 
wise, because of knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such a channel for disposing 
of used machinery under conditions of 
greatest advantage. 

(e) Possible freedom of the industry 
from the hazard of competition from 
unduly low-priced product resulting 
from the operation of used machinery 
bought at sacrifice prices. 

The corporation will act through 
authorized experienced dealers who will 
negotiate sales under its supervision. 
The broad experience of its members 
will enable the corporation to render 
invaluable aid to owners of used ma- 
chinery in the establishment of sales 
prices, terms of payment and necessary 
contract details. 

The authorized dealers will receive 
their compensation out of equitable 
charges made by the corporation for 
services rendered. 


valuations of 


CERTIFICATES OF VALUE 

The second part of the plan provides 
for the issuance of Certificates of Value 
for surplus used machinery of a capital 
asset nature, in cases where the owner 
desires to make immediate disposition 
thereof. 

This will not interfere with the pres- 
ent practice of manufacturers accept- 
ing used machinery in trade at estab- 
lished valuations towards the purchase 
price of new machinery. 

Where printers or publishers buy new 
machinery and offer to trade in used 
machinery, the value of the latter will 
be based on valuations determined in 
accordance with Article VII, Section 
3 (a) of the code. 

Certificates of Value will be issued 
where owners wish to dispose of sur- 
plus used machinery immediately, with- 
out at the same time contracting to buy 
new machinery. In such cases, the 
corporation may issue to such owners 
in exchange for used machinery, Cer- 
tificates of Value based on established 
valuations therefor. No such certifi- 
cates, however, shall be issued for used 
special-purpose machinery, hereby de- 
fined to be machinery built to order 
from specially prepared drawings and 


manufactured from _ specially built 
jigs, fixtures, tools, and other spe- 
cially designed manufacturing equip- 


ment necessary in the manufacture of 
such machinery, unless through a dealer 
the corporation has obtained in ad- 
vance a bona fide order on a cash 
basis for such machinery at a satisfac- 
tcry price; provided, however. that in 
such event Certificate of Value shall 
not be issued for an amount in excess 
of its value based on_ established 
valuations. 

In contemplation of the destruction, 
and perm--ent removal from the mar- 
ket of used machinery incapable of fur- 
ther economic production, the corpo- 
ration may also purchase, through the 
use of Certificates of Value, from deal- 
ers of used machinery, such machinery 
based on established valuations there- 
for. 

Such dealers will be at liberty to 
sell these Certificates of Value to any- 


one in the market for the purchase 
of new machinery. The corporation 
will also honor these Certificates of 
Value from any used machinery dealer 
to which it sells used machinery for 
resale, but not in excess of 10 per 
cent of the price at which the dealer 
buys such machinery from the corpo- 
ration. 

In cases of liquidation or auction sale 
of plants containing used machinery 
or on consolidations of plants resulting 
in surplus used machinery, the corpo- 
ration may, through the issuance of 
Certificates of Value or otherwise, en- 
deavor to obtain control of such ma- 
chinery on established valuations there- 
for. 

Used machinery coming into abso- 
lute ownership of the corporation may 
(1) be thoroughly destroyed if inca- 
pable of economical production or (2) 
if it still has sound value it may be 


offered for sale, either “as is” by 
Dealers, or after rebuilding or recon- 
ditioning. 


Certificates of Value will show their 
fixed value on the date of issuance. 
They will be honored at their face 
value in connection with the purchase 
of new machinery within a period of 
five years from the date of issuance after 
which time, under their terms, they 
become valueless. As set forth in the 
plan, if the holder of a certificate does 
not wish to retain it until he needs to 
buy new printing machinery, he will 
be at liberty to sell the certificate to 
any others who may be in the mar- 
ket. 

When new machinery is purchased 
within the five-year limit, the holders 
of certificates may then turn over to the 
seller of the new machinery, certificates 
to the value of not over ten per cent 
of the list price of such new machin- 
ery—the only exception being that cer- 
tificates will not be accepted in transac- 
tions involving a trading allowance for 
used machinery. 

When a manufacturer or his dealer- 
representative accepts Certificates of 
Value in connection with the sale of 
new machinery, he is obligated to send 
them to the corporation for cancella- 
tion. 

In effect, therefore, what the manu- 
facturers are doing where certificates 
are accepted, is to tax their sales of 
new machinery involving no trade-in, 
an amount up to ten per cent of the 
list price of such new machinery. In 
sales of new machinery not involving 
the trading in of used machinery nor 
involving the acceptance of a Certifi- 
cate of Value, the manufacturer makes 
no allowance. 

The advantage of the certificate plan 
to the manufacturer lies in the possi- 
bility of its increasing his volume of 
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There is no proving ground like 


YOUR OWN PRESS ROOM 


BEHR-MANNING 


business. This should help to stabilize 
employment, provide for the mainte. 
nance of his organization, enable him 
to render adequate service to the 
Graphic Arts Industry and allow for 
the spreading of his operating expenses, 

The advantage to the Graphic Arts 
Industry is that it provides a ready 
means of disposing of surplus used ma- 
chinery, thereby releasing valuable floor 
space, saving rental, insurance and other 
expenses ; and that it provides a method 
whereby surplus used machinery jp. 
capable of economical production will, 
as it should, go to the scrap heap and 
thus prevent its harmful re-entry into 
the Industry. 

Certificates of Value may be honored 
on the sale of new machinery and/or 
equipment without regard to make og 
style. 

In the purchase of new machinery 
if an amount equal to 10 per cent ¢ 
the list price will not entirely exhaus 
a certificate, the purchaser will turn the 
certificate over to the manufacturer who 
will send it to the corporation to have 
the necessary amount endorsed as 
debit thereon, following which an Ex. 
change Certificate for the balance wil 
be returned to the owner to be held for 
future use. 

The amount of Certificates of Valw 
to be outstanding at any one time will 
be under the careful control of th 
Board of Directors of the corporation, 
which will comprise men skilled in the 
management of large affairs. 

The question will probably rise a 
to whether and how the certificate 
may be offered for sale. The answers 
that the issuing corporation will from 
time to time advise the trade of any 
certificates reported to it as available 
for resale. Also, the manufacturer 
will receive frequent notices from th 
corporation of certificates issued. In 
turn, they will keep their field represen- 
tatives informed. 

Holders of certificates will doubt 
less experience little difficulty in find- 
ing a ready market for them. 

Field representatives will quickly 
learn whether or not the holders oi 
certificates are prospects for new ma- 
chinery. If not, field representatives 
will be able to assist such holders to 
find an outlet through printers or oub- 
lishers who may be in the market 
therefor. 

Except manufacturers, including their 
representatives and their direct dealers, 
and importers, any holders of certif- 
cates will be at liberty to sell them to 
others who may be in the market there- 
for. 

Another question which may be asked 
is, “Without buying new machinery 
will I realize the full value of my cet- 
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tiicates on its sale?” This would 
largely depend on the state of business 
in the trade and the demand for such 
certificates. The frank answer 1s that 
it may be necessary to allow a dis- 
count (just as the asking price for 
used machinery is seldom realized), ir 
which case the amount allowed should 
be considered as a contribution to the 
common cause. It is within the possi- 
bilities, however, that the amount ulti- 
mately realized might prove to be more 
than could be derived from the sale cf 
the used machinery through any other 
method. } ‘ 

As the corporation progresses, it may 
be found possible to build up a reserve 
fund with which to buy Certificates of 
Value from holders. 

Dealers will be benefited by the cer- 
tificate plan through the existence of a 
central organization which will be able 
to take off their hands used machinery 
coming to them direct. This would re- 
lieve them of the necessity of tying up 
capital in inventories and incurring the 
expense of storage, rental space, in- 
surance charges, etc., and the expense 
of seeking a purchaser for such used 
machinery. 

Dealers will be in a position to sell 
the prospective purchasers of new ma- 
chinery Certificates of Value which may 
come into their possession; thus, they 
may partially engage in the business 
of selling certificates instead of used 
machinery entirely. 

Another possible question is, “Why 
do not manufacturers contribute in cash 
a percentage of sales to clear the used 
machinery market?” The simple an- 
swer is lack of cash capital adequate for 
the purpose. The major portion of 
new machinery is sold by manufac- 
turers on long-term credits. This re- 
quires the full use of their available 
cash capital in the operation of ther 
business. Moreover, the majority > 
sales of new machinery already carry 
trade-ins and so do not tender the class 
here discussed where certificaes can be 
used. 

This used machinery plan will be 


Editor 


effective only to the extent that it re- 
ceives support from the Graphic -\rts 
Industry. Otherwise some other werk- 
able plan must be evolved, for it is 
common knowledge that both allied in- 
dustries — producers and consumers 
alike—are today facing a crisis due 
to the number of used machines over- 
hanging the market at prices so low 
as to be a menace to both. 

NATIONAL PRINTING EQUIPMENT 

AssociATION, INC. 

Agency for the Code Authority 

The problem of surplus used ma- 
chinery was discussed in a booklet re- 
cently sent out by the association as 
follows: 

“The Graphic Arts Industry, embrac- 
ing printers and publishers and pro- 
ducers and suppliers of printing equip- 
ment, is today affected by perhaps no 
greater problem than the menace of the 
low-priced second-hand machines. 

“Apart from general business condi- 
tions, prices established on the basis 
of low investment in printing and pub- 
lishing plants have set ruinously com- 
petitive low levels of return. Owners 
have watched their capital shrink and 
almost disappear. Employes have suf- 
fered reduced hours and wages or even 
the entire loss of employment. 

“For a time the general complaint 
was directed against ‘over-equipment.’ 
Now over-equipment is generally rec- 
ognized as a surplus—not of modern 
machines, but of obsolete or depre- 
ciated equipment,—which for one rea- 
son or another, has not only come upon 
the market in large quantity, but in 
even larger quantities is retained for 
use in plants of all sizes and standards. 

“So nation-wide is this condition that 
the problem has grown beyond the pos- 
sibility of solution by any one locality 
or interest. No city or section is ex- 
empt from the peril arising out of 
existing conditions. 

“Without discounting the importance 
of other business problems, it is as- 
serted that the used or second-hand 
equipment question is basic. It will be 
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found at the root of many other vexa- 
tious conditions. 

“It is customary in the industry to 
depreciate the value of machinery used 
in the mechanical processes of printing, 
on a flat basis at the annual rate of 
10 per cent of its installed cost and 
to treat such depreciation taken, as 
a part of the costs of the product of 
such machinery. 

“The likelihood of replacement of such 
machinery by new machines of modern 
design within a ten-year period is re- 
mote. Thus it is often the case that 
such machinery remains capable of 
productivity because of its excellence 
of design and manufacture. Conse- 
quently, by trade custom, it is held to 
have some value even after its normal 
depreciated period of life. 

“It is sound business practice to allo- 
cate to costs, and to reserve against 
capital asset valuation, a yearly depre- 
ciation on a flat basis of 10 per cent 
of the installed cost of printing ma- 
chinery. But experience teaches that 
such a rate is high in determining a 
fair and reasonable value of such ma- 
chinery for marketability or trading 
purposes after years of use. 

“Practically all printing machinery 
is equipped with certain perishable 
equipment which, with its first use, be- 
comes immediately second-hand and of 
practically no value. 

“To meet this condition the Board of 
Directors of the National Printing 
Equipment Association, Inc., shall en- 
deavor to determine fair and justifiable 
valuations. 

“The intent is not to recommend or 
suggest that a machine capable of satis- 
factory economical production should 
be disposed of or traded in merely be- 
cause of age or because its normal or 
fixed depreciated life has ended, but 
rather to state broadly a fair basis of 
valuation in the common interest. 

“Conversely it is submitted that a 
machine incapable of satisfactory eco- 
nomical production should be completely 
destroyed on the ground and thus pre- 
vent its re-entry into use in commercial 
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or other business and undertakings. 
And the time for this action arrives 
when, through excessive use or im- 
proper care of handling or obsolescence, 
a machine has ceased to be an eco- 
nomical factor in production. 

“The observance of these conditions 
would prove a potent factor in protect- 
ing, promoting, fostering and advancing 
the interests of the printers and pub- 
lishers, manufacturers and producers of 
printing equipment of all kinds used 
in any phase of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry; and also in improving the con- 
ditions under which the Industry is 
carried on, developing fair and just 
competitive methods and insuring the 
industry against unfair and unjust bur- 
dens and exactions and result in the 
stabilization of employment. 

“Satisfactory used machinery will, of 
course, come upon the market for other 
reasons, and it is proposed that there 
be created a corporate organization to 
deal with the entire problem as herein- 
after set forth. 

“Article VIII of the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Printing Equip- 
ment Industry and Trade, which went 
into effect officially on February 18, 
1934, authorizes the National Printing 
Equipment Association, Inc., to form 
a clearing house or association to cope 
with the problem of surplus used ma- 
chinery and equipment in accordance 
with the plan outlined in Exhibit A 
thereof. 

“Papers providing for the incorpora- 
tion of the ‘National Printing Equip- 
ment Clearing Association, Inc.,’ are 
now being prepared.” 





SEVENTH ZONE TYPO TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Seventh 
Zone Typothetae Federation will be held 
in Dayton, Ohio, on Sept. 14 and 15 
at the Dayton-Biltmore Hotel. Every 
printing establishment in the seventh 
zone will be given an opportunity to 
present suggestions and offer construc- 
tive criticisms of the code and its ad- 
ministration. 


Do you call in a plumber when you contemplate buying a new press? 
Of course you don't. Why shouldn't the same judgment be used in buying 
Newspaper ink? 


THE MORRILL COMPANY is the oldest and largest ink manufacturer 
specializing in “Newspaper Black and Colors.” Three factories and ten 
branches are operated for the convenience of the Newspaper trade. A large 
staff of trained Ink Chemists is employed to solve your ink problems. 


Put your case in the hands of specialists and be assured of a satisfactory 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 





San Francisco Seattle 
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CALIFORNIA PUBLISHERS LAUNCH 
STATE-WIDE SAFETY CAMPAIGN 





Plan Submitted by State Compensation Group Is Adopted—Aims 
to Aid Employes, Increase Efficiency, and Cut 
Insurance Rates 





HE California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association is undertaking a 
Safety Campaign this year with three 
objectives : 
1. Humanitarian, so that employes 
may be less likely to sustain injury. 
2. Efficiency. Removal of hazards 
leads to efficiency. 


3. Lower Compensation Insurance 
Rates. ; 
The State Compensation Insurance 


Fund was called in to make recom- 
mendations to reduce hazards and lower 
insurance rates. L. E. Palmer, super- 
vising safety engineer of that organiza- 
tion, submitted a plan which was en- 
thusiastically adopted by the executive 
committee and state advisory council of 
the C.N.P.A. Mr. Palmer is not only 
directing the Safety Campaign for the 
association but holding group meetings 
with newspaper publishers in many sec- 
tions of the state. His analysis of the 
problem and plan for a Safety Cam- 
paign is outlined below: 

The compensation insurance rates ap- 
plicable to the newspaper publishing in- 
dustry in California are shown below. 
Note the increase in classification 4,304 
—Newspaper Publishing carrier boys— 
walking or using public means of con- 
veyance only—from 67c. in 1928 to 97c. 
in 1933. The 1934 rate has dropped 
four cents. By carrying on an active 
comprehensive accident prevention plan 
as outlined in this campaign, increases 
in this rate can be stopped and the rate 
eventually brought down below the 1928 
rate. This is not true of the following 
classifications : 
7380—Carrier boys using bicycks and 

automobiles 
8742—Reporters, advertising and circu- 
lation solicitors 
8810—Artists, designers, proofreaders, 
editors, clerical office employes 
—because other industries also have em- 
ployes in these classifications and their 
favorable or adverse injury costs are 
combined with the injury costs of the 
newspaper publishing industry to make 
this rate. 

Therefore, as to these rates, the 
newspaper industry can only partially 
effect savings by their injury prevention 
activities. 

Were there to be another classifica- 
tion established, such as newspaper pub- 
lishing, all operations, a new average 
rate of 64c. would result. Then the 
sole control of this average rate would 
be in the hands of the new spaper pub- 
lishing industry and their injury pre- 
vention efforts would be reflected 100% 
in this rate alone, unaided and unham- 
pered by any outside influence. Policies 
issued during 1934 will have accidents 
reported as late as December 31, 1935. 
A lapse of a year is necessary to collect 
and calculate the data underlying each 
rate. Therefore, January 1, 1937, will 
be the earliest date the results of this 
campaign will appear. 

BASIC INSURANCE RATES _ APPLI- 


CABLE TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 
Class 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


4304 .70 .73 .67 .74 .72 .91 .92 .97 .93 
7380 1.71 1.31 1.31 1.61 1.57 1.67 1.73 1.81 1.84 
8742 .31 .28 .28 .32 .33 .36 .43 .57 .60 
8810 .80 .08 .08 .08 .08 .08 .08 .08 .08 


Executive Responsibility: To be suc- 
cessful, the campaign must have the de- 
termined unequivocal support of the 
publishers and their agents who carry 


out their orders, such as manager, 
superintendents and foremen. 
In considering a Safety Campaign 


like this, two strong arguments should 
be kept in mind: 

An Argument From the Employer's 
Viewpoint: Injuries prevented represent 
reduced compensation costs. This is 
the least reason for such a campaign. A 
greater reason is the cost of injuries to 
employes, aside from those representing 
compensation payments to and medical 
expenditures for the injured employe. 
For every dollar spent for the compen- 
sation and medical benefits by the in- 


surance carrier, the employer spends 
tour more. This expenditure reflects 
in operating expense. Injuries put the 
remaining employes on nervous tension 
and a nervous employe is a liability. 

An Argument From the Employe’s 
Viewpoint: 

a. Injuries cost the injured employe 
money, because the most an injured 
employe can receive is $25.00 a week 
compensation, plus all medical expenses 
incurred in treatment of the injury. 

b. The injured receives no compensa- 
tion for the first seven days of dis- 
ability. 

c. If the injury results in loss of a 
body part, such as eye, hand, foot, finger 
or a permanent disability to a body part, 
he receives compensation for this loss, 
but dollars will never buy a new body 
part—it is the injured who bears this 
loss, which cannot be stated in dollars 
and cents. 

We have spoken of the monetary loss 
to employer and employe, because every- 
one translates all costs into dollars and 
cents for purposes of comparison. The 
major loss, however, is the humanitar- 
ian loss. No employer wants his em- 
ploye to be injured. No employe wants 
to be injured, but injuries will continue 
to occur until definite steps are taken 
by the employer and by the employe to 
prevent them. This is a mutual obliga- 
tion and can only be discharged through 
teamwork. The employer must take the 
burden at the start of the campaign, 
shifting some of the burden of carry- 
ing on the campaign to his employes 
eventually through education of his 
employes to safe practices. 

The solution of these problems and 
the means of attaining the goal of lower 
compensation insurance rates follow: 

A—Speaking Tour: The State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund will supply a 
safety engineer to talk to each of the 
16 C.N.P.A. unit meetings. During 
these talks, in addition to covering the 
safety feature of accident prevention, 
the engineer will also discuss all the 
phases of the compensation insurance 
business applicable to rate making, so 
that unit members will have an under- 
standing and grasp of this problem as 
well. 

B—Accident Analysis Each Month: 
Members of the Association will report 
all injuries to employes, whether the 
injuries require the attention of a doc- 
tor or not, each month to Edwin Wilder 
at the association office, San Francisco. 
These accidents will be analyzed by our 
engineering staff. Methods of prevent- 
ing recurrence of these injuries will be 
designed which, in turn. will be com- 
municated to the publishers through 
the medium of the Confidential Weekly 
News Letter. The information sent to 
association members governing injury 
prevention will tell in detail just how 
to prevent these types of injury so that 
each member can be on guard and ar- 
range for his employes to be on guard 
to prevent the possibility for these types 
of injury occurring in his plant. 

C—Safety Poster Competition: In 
order to arouse interest in the campaign, 
prizes should be offered each month for 
three months to plant employes who 
submit the best safety poster ideas. 
These posters, in turn, will be put in 
proper form and distributed through- 
out the industry. 

The value of such a poster campaign 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
The whole program, as we have said, 
is one which requires education of the 
employes, therefore, any step which will 
tend to educate the employes should not 
be overlooked. 

D—Standardization of Guards: 
Standardization of the methods of 
guarding machines used in the newspa- 
per industry is shown in Appendix C 
and D. Machines not specifically men- 
tioned in Appendix C or D should be 
guarded in accordance with the Gen- 
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52 YEARS WITH DAILY 











pT fpr ag quietly every day at his 
stamping machine in the circula- 
tion department of the Kansas City 
Journal - Post is 
Malcolm Jenkins, 
who has been on 
the same job for 
the same news- 
paper 52 years. 
In that time 
Mr. Jenkins has 
stamped mailing 
addresses for sev- 
eral millions of 
papers and has 
seen scores of 
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n> f 9 great men come 
|_5_ a and go. 
MALCOLM JENKINS Col, Robert T. 


Van Horn, who 
Mr. Jenkins remembers as a kindly, 
quiet man, strode through the building 
with his head down in thought, was 
running the Kansas City Journal when 
Mr. Jenkins went to work there in 
1882. John B. Lawrence was manag- 
ing editor, M. H. Stevens, associate 
editor, Lionel Moise, assistant treasurer, 
and Alden Blethen, who later purchased 
the Minneapolis Tribune, was business 
manager. 


eral Safety Sesciiientions. Machines 
not listed in or covered by either Ap- 
pendix C or D will-have a special guard 
designed, upon request. 

E—Association to Join National 
Safety Council: It is recommended that 
the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association join the National Safety 
Council. For dues of $12.50 a year 
they will receive all the current injury 
prevention data based upon national ex- 
perience. This, in turn, can be sent, 
after being placed in proper form, to all 
association members. 

F—Association to Award No-Acci- 
dent Certificates: Each publisher who 
operates his plant one year without any 
injury requiring the services of a doc- 
tor will be awarded one of these certif- 
icates. One of these certificates dis- 
played in the office of the publisher 
would indicate he has materially as- 
sisted the newspaper publishing industry 
in keeping injuries in his plant to a 
minimum. The awarding of these cer- 
tificates will stimulate competition 
among Association members. 

G—To Carry Out Campaign: Each 
publisher should designate an organiza- 
tion or a person in his plant to co- 
ordinate and push Safety First activ- 
ities. The name of the organization or 
the person so appointed should be sent 
to the San Francisco office of the 
C.N. P. A. 

The campaign at the start should be 





directed toward the plant employes, 
cause this is the logical point of attack 

After the campaign is successfull 
launched and well under way, additiog 
can be made. After the campai 
is started it should not be allowed p 
drag. 

New incentives will be brought in, ney 
ideas added, new objectives established 
so the campaign will not exist on) 
for a month or six months, but will » 
on indefinitely. We recommend that th 
campaign be carried on for at least ty 
years. Any undertakings that will m 
duce the number and seriousness of jp. 
juries to workmen hurt each year » 
California will have the hearty approyy 
and endorsement of the State Compe. 
sation Insurance Fund. 





PRINTERS ORGANIZE BAND 


San Francisco Group Is Second ¢ 
Its Kind in the United States 


San Francisco printers, members o 
Typographical Union No. 21, have o. 
ganized a brass band. The group js 
the second of its kind in the country, 
the New York printers’ union having 
been the first to make up such a band 
A score of musicians have been rm 
cruited for the San Francisco band. 

George Hollis, president of the A} 
lied Printing Trades Council, has bee 
elected president; James Riley, vice 
president ; John Gaiser, secretary-trea. 
urer; Oscar E. Wilbur, leader; Conra 
Scheel, librarian, and W illiam Max. 
well, Joseph Castro, Louis Bean, H. ¢. 
Blackford and Logan Franklin, board 
of directors. : 

Personnel of the band is as follows: 
Louis Bean, George Lanson, Euvik 
Enderlin, C. Held, W. Vandewater, 
cornets; Ezra Jacobs, J. R. Spann, ¢ 
Lanson, Jr., L. Caughrean, clarinets; 
John Gaiser, George Brenner, W. 6 
Maxwell, Jr., altos; H. G. Blackford 
Logan Franklin, F. H. Gehre, W. 6 
Bonnell, trombones; James Riley, C.3 
Harris, baritones; Joe Castro, tuba; 
W. G. Maxwell, side drums and tym 
pani, and Conrad Scheel, basedrum. 

. 


ADDS TWO INTERTYPES 


Following the installation of two at 
ditional Intertype machines in June, tk 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune has effected 
a substantial saving of time in its com 
posing room by abandoning the fow- 
deck head which it has used for may 
years in its new make-up, and standart 
izing on two-deck heads. Superinter 
dent R. S. Pridmore of the Tribux 
composing room estimates that at les 
an hour and a half daily has been savtl 
in machine composition by changing t 
the two-deck head. The Tribune no 
has 13 Intertypes. 
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FLONG CORPORATION 
HOOSICK FALLS. N.Y. 


| When Minutes Are Dollars 
And Casts Are Hot—| 


HAT 

Mitts are appreciated by the 

Stereo room and of reflected value 
in the “front office’’ 


is when Wood Hand 


‘on the street’’ with all 


get 


speed and efficiency use this com- 
bination—Wood Dry 
Wood Hand Mitts. 


Use the coupon for a free 
“sample” 


Mats and 


lot of both. 
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Editor & Publisher 


GRAPHIC ARTS WELL REPRESENTED 
AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 





All Chicago Dailies Have ‘Exhibits—Printing Processes Demon- 
strated in All Stages from Gutenberg 
to Latest Catalog 





RINTERS and publishers in the 
field of graphic arts are playing a 
minent part at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago this summer. Chicago news- 
papers, national magazines, type manu- 
fcturers, advertising agencies, book 
hinders, book publishers and others are 
garticipating in the exhibits at A Cen- 
wry of Progress Exposition. Chief 
among these is the Society of Typo- 
ical Arts, sponsored by the Lud- 
lw Typograph Company, with large 
gace in the General Exhibits Group, 
where most of the graphic arts exhibits 
are on display. 

The newspaper exhibits include pub- 
lic service offices maintained by the Tri- 


‘Bune, American, Herald and Examiner, 
or. News, Times and Journal of Commerce 


on the north plaza of the Hall of Sci- 
ence. 

The exhibit of the Society of Typo- 
graphical Arts is built around an excep- 
tonally attractive display of fine print- 
ing, books, booklets, broadsides, mag- 
gine and newspaper advertising, sta- 
tioery and package and label design. 
Among those participating are R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., Mills Novelty 
Co, Neeley Printing Co., W. A. Carl- 
sn & Co., Burleigh Withers McCallum 
Stearns-Jipson Co., Montgomery Ward 
, University of Chicago Press, 
Bertsch & Cooper, J. M. Bundscho, Inc., 
Ellis T. Gash Co., Inc., Erwin Wasey 
& Co. and others. hese make up a 
selected group covering all phases of the 
printing, publishing, commercial art and 
advertising business and they are show- 
ing printing, packages, etc., that have 
taken prizes in various shows. 

The Cuneo Press has an extensive 
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exhibit, a feature of which is the re- 
plica of the original Gutenberg press, 
borrowed from the Museum of Mainz, 
in Germany. Gutenberg, of course, did 
not invent the printing press. His gift 
to the printing art was movable type. 
Type is cast in the exhibit just as Gut- 
}enberg cast it and printers, in medieval 
costume, go through the operations of 
printing, showing just how Gutenberg 
and his men did it. One of the pages 
being reproduced is in King James 
syle from the King James version of 
the Beatitudes. It is in colors, hand- 
smely initialed after the manner of 
the day. Another shows, in colors, the 
old Gutenberg family seal which has 
ben traced back to 1630. 


Exhibits in the Cuneo display reveal 
the step-by-step evolution of printing. 
Dr. O. M. Forkert, graduate of Graphic 
Arts Academy, Zurich, and instructor 
% printing arts at the school of the 
Art Institute, Chicago, who is in charge, 
is distributing a limited edition of a 
pklet on the Gutenberg Press. This 
contains a number of woodcuts and cop- 
pr plates showing old-time printing 
scenes, old Presses, etc., and makes a 
easing souvenir for anyone interested 
m the art of printing. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. (Lake- 
ide Press) have a vivid display of 
heir products. One of the features is 
me display devoted to direct color 
Motography. This new photography is 
one with an imported camera which, 
mrough the use of a prism separates 
bh yellow, red and blue rays delivering 
ach to its separate plate. The old 
€m was to take three separate pic- 
s, with color filters, one after the 
Mier, as quickly as possible. 
Now, for the first time, color photo- 
Faphy of flowers, lettuce, salads, etc., is 
_ oe commercial art. The new 
no} Phy is not as fast as regular 
motography because the light Bn are 
t three ways and so more time must 
seven to the exposure. However, 
. Proper lighting, a picture can be 
= ae of a second which is 
or most purposes. U 
Be Vesey Piates for florists’ catalons 
ve illustrated with artists’ draw- 


a 








ings, hand colored. Also, under the 
old system of making three plates with 
separate exposures ‘any form of life was 
very difficult or impossible. The new 
system brings an entirely new tech- 
nique. 

Time and Fortune magazines have 
their own building. This is in the shape 
of a large hall with comfortable seats 
where the tired visitor can relax and 
read. Down the center of the building 
is a long rack on which magazines and 
trade papers of every kind are placed, 
with more than 2,000 magazines from 
all over the world. 

Good Housekeeping has a garden 
exhibit at A Century of Progress, 
consisting of a semi-formal garden 
such as could be developed as a deco- 
rative part of almost any average 
American home. A central piece is 
a “garden room,” designed and deco- 
rated to show the modern influence on 
rooms of this sort. 

Country Home magazine, Crowell 
Publishing Co., is showing a model 
farm house. One of the main features 
of this home is that it contains a new 
type of construction and new mate- 
rials. 

The Christian Science Publishing 
Co. has its own building on the east 
side of Lief Ericson Drive south of 
the Hall of Science. The story of 
the growth and development of the 
Christian Science Monitor is told with 
considerable pride. 

Popular Science has an exhibit of 
working models, showing “500 me- 
chanical movements.” This was loaned 
by the Newark Museum. Included are 
gears, chains, saws, ropes and various 
devices showing an amazing variety 
of methods for the application of 
power. 

Prairie Farmer, rural weekly, pub- 
lished in Chicago, has a lounge in the 
Agricultural and Foods Building. 

Popular Homecraft, in the General 
Exhibits group, has an exhibit called 
“The Home Workshop.” Here a large 
variety of tools and equipment for 
woodworking and various other forms 
of homecraft are shown. Prof. L. M. 
Cole, of James Millikin University, 
demonstrates violin making. 

Ginn & Co., in the Hall of Social 
Science. displays a vast collection of 
school books, together with models of 
early and modern school rooms in 
America. The collection includes all 
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| MEYER INSPECTS NEW L. A. TIMES BUILDING 
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Eugene Meyer, Jr., former Governor of the Federal Reserve Board and now 
publisher of the Washington Post, this week visited the new building of the 
Los Angeles Times, to be occupied October 1, accompanied by Harry Chandler, 


publisher of the Times. 


Photo shows Mr. Meyer (left) and Mr. Chandler be- 


side the new Hoe presses. 








types of school books from colonial 
times to the present. 

Among the other publishers repre- 
sented at the fair are the Source Re- 
search Council (Source Book, Class- 
room Teacher, etc.); Thomas J. Caie 
& Co. (Book of Knowledge); George 
L. Shuman & Co. (Wonder Book) ; 
W. F. Quarrie Co. (World Book); 
F. E. Compton & Co. (Encyclopedia) ; 
P. F. Collier & Sons (Encyclopedia 
and Harvard Classics); United Edu- 


cators, Inc. (school books); Boagk- 
house for Children; Encyclopedia- 
Britannica, Inc.; Parents’ Magazine, 


Curtiss Philosophic Book Co. 

The French and European Publica- 
tions have a display which includes 
practically all European publications. 
Ernst Hertzberg & Son, long-estab- 
lished bookbinding house, of Chicago, 
has an elaborate display of fine hand- 
tooled leather bindings. 


KELLOGG HAS NEW KETCH 

A new ketch, “Roon II,” owned by 
R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News- 
print Service Bureau, was launched 
Aug. 7 at the Kretzer Boat Works, 
City Island, N. Y. Many of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s friends attended the launching. 





BUYS BUILDING SITE 


Tampa Triburie Will Convert Auto 
Sales Room to Plant Use 


The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune Build- 
ing Corporation recently bought the 
two-story steel frame and brick build- 
ing at the southwest corner of Lafay- 
ette and Morgan streets, which will 
be converted into a permanent home for 
the Tribune, for occupancy early next 
year. 

The land included in the purchase 
extends 105 feet from the corner of 
Morgan and 251 feet west fronting on 
Lafayette. 


ON ROLLER CODE BODY 

The NRA has approved the method 
of selection and personnel of the print- 
ers’ rollers industry code authority. The 
authority includes: Frank H. Stevens, 
Jr., Wild & Stevens, Inc., Boston, 
Chairman; David Rapport, Rapid Roller 
Co., Chicago; Fielding Utz, Milwaukee 
Roller Co., Milwaukee; W. A. Lippin- 
cott, Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
A. Lebrecht, Superior Roller Co., Kan- 
sas City; William P. Squibb, Godfrey 
Roller Co., Philadelphia, and W. R. 
James, Superior Roller Co., Dallas. 
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SALE OF SYNDICATE 
MATS UNDER CODE 


Interpretation of Section 9 of Dry 
Mat Trade Practices Agree- 
ment, Approved by NRA; 
Explanatory Letter 


Epitor & PUBLISHER is in receipt of 
a letter from A. B. Bradie, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Certified Dry Mat Cor- 
poration, throwing light on the ques- 
tion of sale of syndicate mats to news- 
papers as supposedly prohibited by the 
Dry Mat Code, which has been ap- 
proved by NRA. 

Mr. Bradie said: “At the public 
hearing held in Washington on May 


3rd, Mr. Elisha Hanson, the Wash- 
ington attorney for .the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 


objected to this provision as well as 
to several others, and made statements 
which were clearly based on misun- 
derstanding. The meaning of this 
clause in the Fair Trade Practice pro- 
vision of the proposed Code was ex- 
plained at that time. 

“On May 8th Mr. Frank Palmer, 
representing the Mechanical Commit- 
tee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, placed this same 
question before us. The following is 
a copy of our letter addressed to Mr. 
Palmer, dated May 8th, which clearly 
sets forth our interpretation of this 
provision in our Code. In the Code 
as approved on July 27th and which 
became effective on August 6th, the 
provision regarding Syndicate mats is 
under Article IX, Section 9. 


“Dear Mr. Palmer: Referring to 
your telephone call of this morning 
and your conversation with our Mr. 


Kubler, we are pleased to answer your 
question. 

“Question—Can I buy your Syndi- 
cate mats for my newspaper work if 
I pay you the same price for such 
Syndicate mats as I pay you for your 
regular newspaper mat? 

“Answer—The Code of Fair Com- 
petition as proposed for the dry mat 
industry says under Article IX, en- 
entitled “Trade Practices,’ Section 9, 
paragraph ‘C’: ‘No member of the in- 
dustry shall knowingly sell Syndicate 
mats to a newspaper for use in the 
direct production of such newspaper.’ 
Our interpretation of this provision 
is that if you ordered our regular Syn- 
dicate mats for the direct production 
of your newspaper it would be incum- 
bent upon us to advise you against the 
purchase of such Syndicate mats. 
However, if for any reason you in- 
sisted upon the purchase of Syndicate 
mats for newspaper work we would 
have to refer the matter to the Code 
Authority, who would unquestionably 
rule that we could sell them to you at 
our regular list price for such mats. 
We would have to make it clearly un- 
derstood that we would not be respon- 
sible for the results obtained. In 
other words, we cannot dictate to you 
for what purpose you may or may not 
use our product after you have bought 
same, but we could not guarantee their 
performance, nor could we service our 
Syndicate mats if you attempted to use 
them for a purpose for which they 
were not intended. 

“Our Syndicate mats are especially 
adapted for job and syndicate work for 
flat casting purposes. They are not 
intended for the direct production of 
newspapers, and they will not be sold 
for such purposes. If in spite of our 
advice you insisted upon using our 
Syndicate mats for the production of 
your paper, we would not assume re- 
sponsibility if you failed to secure the 
requisite number of casts, if the thick- 
ness of the mats did not suit your 
casting box, and if such mats did not 
meet your shrinkage requirements. 

“We hope that we have made our 
understanding of this provision of the 
Code clear to you. 

“Yours very truly, 

CERTIFIED DRY MAT COR- 

PORATION. 
(Signed) A. B. Brapre. 
“May 8, 1934.” 


Editor 


NOW ON SECOND “FIFTY” 


Fowler Superintendent of Shenan- 
doah Herald Since 1902 


When Mechanical Superintendent 
Charles L. Fowler locked up the front 
page July 31, he marked the end of his 
50th year in the printing business, and 
his 33d year in the employ of the Shen- 
andoah (Pa.) Evening Herald. On 
August 1, 1884, he began his appren- 
ticeship under his brother, the late 
Owen M. Fowler, then editor and pro- 
prietor of the Freeland (Pa.) Progress. 
In September, 1887, Mr. Fowler went 
to New York, returning to the coal 
region the following year, and has since 
been continuously employed in regional 
towns. 

In 1889-90 Mr. Fowler managed the 
Nanticoke Sun; later he was employed 
on the Dispatch and Herald at Shamo- 
kin, and in Pottsville newspaper plants. 
He joined the Evening Herald in De- 
cember, 1891, soon afterward becom- 
ing foreman of the Shenandoah Sun- 
day News, at that time the outstanding 
Sunday paper in the region. In August, 
1902, Mr. Fowler returned to the Her- 
ald as mechanical superintendent and 
has worked on that paper in that capa- 
city ever since. 


DEFENDER CASE CONTINUED 

No decision has as yet been reached 
in the case of the Chicago Defender, 
Negro weekly which recently discharged 
its union meehanical department em- 
ployes and hired all Negro employes, 
it was stated this week at the Chicago 
Regional Labor Board headquarters. 
Efforts are being made to induce the 
management to take back the Negro 
men employed in the composing room 
and to pay the discharged union workers 
until a satisfactory settlement is reached. 
The case has been continued for another 
week. 








HAS PRODUCTION SERVICE 


The establishment of a production de- 
partment by the Asheville Citizen and 
Times, has been announced by L. Roy 
Phillips, advertising director of the 
dailies. The department under the di- 
rection of George C. Warner, who has 
been associated with several nationally 
known agencies, will aid merchants to 
merchandise their stock, create new 
ideas, plan sales, write advertising copy 
and plan promotion. 





ARBITRATION IN TULSA 

An arbitration board, on which Edgar 
S. Vaught, Oklahoma City federal 
judge, is fifth member, Aug. 3 took 
under advisement wage and working 
conditions in controversy between the 
Tulsa Typographical Union and the 
Tulsa (Okla.) World and Tulsa Trib- 
une. The . is seeking among other 
things a maximum 40-hour week with 
a maximum working day of seven 
hours. 


DAILY’S OFFICE AIR COOLED 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin’s 
rewrite staff and editors are experienc- 
ing their second summer in an air- 
conditioned editorial room. Last week, 
when the temperature outside hit 102 
degrees, members of the staff clicked 
away merrily at their typewriters, with 
little or no heat to worry them. The 
air is cooled by water. 
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CELEBRATES 50 YEARS 
ON DAILY NEWS 


Assistant Press Room Superintendent 
Hartman Went to Work as Boy 
—Spent First 20 Years in 
Bookkeeping Office 


Joseph E. Hartman, assistant to the 
superintendent of the Chicago Daily 


News pressroom, 50 years ago this week 
quit a job that paid him $3 a week to 
work for a newspaper that offered him 





Joseph E. Hartman, Chicago Daily 

News assistant to the superintendent of 

pressroom, who observed his 50th year 
of service this week. 


more money. The late Victor F. Law- 
son paid him $3.50 a week, which was 
considered pretty good pay for a boy 
back in 1884. 

Describing himself as “a little runt 
of a kid,’ Mr. Hartman recalled this 
week when he started to work for the 
Daily News, handing out letters over 
the want ad counter. He then shifted 
to the bookkeeping department, where 
he worked for almost 20 years. Then, 
having always wanted to know more 
about the presses, he transferred to 
the pressroom and has been there ever 
since. 

Mr. Hartman remembers when there 
was only one telephone for the whole 
newspaper office, when George Ade and 
Eugene Field wrote their copy long- 
hand, and when six pages was con- 
sidered a “big paper.” 

“T remember Eugene Field well,” he 
said. “He borrowed a dime from me 
one time and he never paid it back. 
John McCutcheon was on the paper 
then, too. When he went down ta 
cover the battle of Manila he borrowed 
my camera to take on the trip and took 
all his pictures with it—but I got that 
back, and I still have it. 

“It was Mrs. Lawson who got me 
my job with the Daily News. I was 
working at The City of Paris, one of 








the smart State street stores in thog 
days, and Mrs. Lawson took an intereg 
in me and took me over one Saturd 
night to the office to see Victor Lay. 
son. 

“Tl give you $3.50 a week, \ 
Law son told me. ‘When can 
start?” 

“I told him ‘right away,’ but he jp 
sisted that I give my employers , 
least two days notice, even though | 
was only a boy of 12. So I started 
work on the Daily News the ne 
Thursday, Aug. 7, 1884. I was th 
only boy on the paper. 

“Things were different in those day; 
There were six presses then, no ty 
of them alike. The News was op; 
four pages except on special days ay 
then it was enlarged to six pages. Then 
was a morning and evening edition to, 
so we worked from 7 o'clock in th 
morning until six at night.” 


PUBLISH LITERARY PAPER 

The Midwest, a national month 
newspaper devoted to news of art a 
literature, will make its initial appew. 
ance Aug. 15. Subjects allied to ty 
arts and criticism of both life a 
letters in America have been chosen x 
the interests of the new Journal. Hen, 
Justin Smith, Chicago Daily News mz. 
aging editor, has written an article fy 
the first issue. Its staff is compox 
of a group of Chicago writers, inclu. 
ing George E. Hoffman, formerly ; 
member of the English department ¢ 
Northwestern University, editor; Jou 
Upton Terrell, Chicago American t 
porter, managing editor; Howard 
Smith, editor of Commerce magazin 
advertising manager; J. Z. Jacobsx 
art editor; Jessica Nelson North, assoc: 
ate editor of P oetry magazine, poetn 
editor ; and Elizabeth Stewart, juveni: 
editor. 


PRINTING TRADES ELECT 


The Allied Printing Trades Conte. 
ence of California elected the followiy 
officers at its annual moctee held « 
San Jose July 10: S. Darros 
president; H,. T. a. "Fresno, vite 
president; C. R. Switzer, Sacrament 
Titus, Sacramento; Herbert Thompse, 
Palo Alto, E. R. Griswold, Salinas, ax 
secretary; directors, Switzer, Rap 
Allen Hill, San Mateo. 


HAS NEWSPAPER EXHIBIT 
An exhibit illustrating the steps 2 


Yor 








the making of the modern_newspay§ 


is being shown by the Green Bay (Wis 
Press-Gazette in the Trade Expositis 
which is part of the Tercentennial cet 


bration being held at Green Bay thf 


summer. 


NEW POST FOR PERRY 

Transfer of R. R. Perry of the Harn 
Seybold Potter Company, Cleveland, 
the Chicago territory has been # 
nounced by H. A. Porter, vice- -presider 
in charge of sales. Mr. Perry le 
spent several years in the New Yor 
territory. His transfer to Chicago & 
came effective Aug. lst. 















































DEPENDABLE 
UNIFORM 


ertified 
DRY MATS 


Reduce pressure in mold- 
ing, save time in scorch- 
ing and cast with less 
heat. Reliable for every 
dry mat need. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


MADE IN TUE U.8.4. 
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JAMES WILLIAM THOMAS 


Neuspaper Architecture ? Engineering’ 
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NEW HOME STARTED BY 
WASHINGTON NEWS 


Plant With 40,000 Square Feet of 
Floor Space Will Also House 
Other Scripps-Howard 
Enterprises 


By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

WasuHincTon, D. C., Aug. 6—Be- 
cause of rapid expansion during the past 
four years both in circulation and adver- 
tising, the Washington Daily News has 
commenced construction of a new 
building on the site of the old Capital 
Hotel at 1013-19 13th Street, N. W., 
and expects to move into its new quar- 
ters by Christmas. 

The building will be three stories 
high and have a total floor space of 
more than 40,000 square feet. All ex- 
penses, including cost of the land, demo- 
lition of the old hotel building, and con- 
struction of the new, will be approxi- 
mately $300,000, according to Nelson P. 
Poynter, business manager, who is 
superintending the operations. Mr. 
Poynter is being assisted by William 
Ginsberg, New York engineer, who had 
charge of the construction of the World- 
Telegram building in New York. 

The News does not intend to take 
over to the new building any of its 
present press equipment. Instead it will 
use 6 press units taken over from the 
old Baltimore Post, prior to that pa- 
per’s sale to the Hearst chain. These 
presses, according to Mr. Poynter, are 
only about three years old and will be 
a great improvement over the present 
press equipment used by the News. 

The new building, when completed, 
will have a much larger composing 
room than at present. 


In addition to the News, the new 

building will house the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance, Washington Bu- 
reau; the Newspaper Information Ser- 
vice, also a Scripps-Howard activity; 
the Washington Bureau of Acme News 
Pictures, NEA Service, Inc. and 
Editorial Research Reports, the only 
tenant not affiliated with Scripps- 
Howard. 
_ The land upon which the new build- 
ing is to be erected was purchased 
from Dorsey E. Nichol, local contrac- 
tor. The old hotel property which now 
occupies this tract has not been used 
for some years. Wrecking operations 
on the hotel property were commenced 
July 25 under the supervision of Mr. 
Ginsberg. 

The Daily News has been in operation 
thirteen years this ““~vember, and its 
expansion, according to Mr. Poynter, 
has been rapid, particularly during the 
past four years. 





NEXT ROUND STARTS 


Los Angeles Times Fights City’s 
Dropping of Condemnation Suit. 


Los ANGELEs, Aug 4—Attorneys rep- 
resenting the Los Angeles Times and 
the City of Los Angeles are preparing 
or a new legal battle Sept. 17 on the 
question of whether the city had the 
Power to drop its condemnation suit 
agaist the newspaper’s First and 
Broadway property. 


Dismissed in Superior Court July 17 
on motion of the city attorney, the 
action now is to be considered by the 
California Supreme Court, when it calls 
its Los Angeles calendar in the fall. 
Late last week Attorneys T. B. Cos- 
Srove and Frank J. O’Neil, represent- 
ing the Times, obtained an alternative 
writ of mandate from the Supreme 

rt in San Francisco ordering the 
Condemnation suit to trial or instructing 
city to appear on Sept. 17 to show 

- onal he writ also restrains the 
uperior Court from entering a judg- 
og of dismissal in the condemnation 

The Times’ attorneys filed a 62-page 
petition with the Supreme Court, out- 
inns the complete history of the case 


om Dec 
sally ember, 1927, down to the 
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NEW NEWSSTAND FOR NEW YORK 











NEW YORK License Commissioner Paul Moss formally opened the first 
+ new all-metal newsstand, shown above, to be put in service in his de- 
partment’s drive to .encourage substitution of new stands for the old struc- 
tures scattered about the city. The stand is painted blue and has nickel 
trim. It provides for an orderly arrangement of newspapers and magazines 


and was built by the Herring Hall Marvin Safe Company. 
Mr. Moss said he hoped the new stands 


and can be adjusted to two sizes. 


It is six feet long 


would spread through the city just as traffic lights did. 








ON ENGRAVING CODE BOARD 


Industry’s Selection of Authority 
Members Confirmed by NRA... 
(Special to Eptror & PuBLisHER) 

WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 6—The 
National Recovery Administration has 
approved the membership of the Code 
Authority for the photo-engraving in- 
dustry, who have been elected by the 
industry to supervise its code of fair 
competition. Under the provisions of 
the Code the approval of the Adminis- 
trator is necessary before duly elected 
omg Authority members can take of- 

ce. 

The members of the Code Authority 
are: Adolph Schuetz, president of the 
Sterling Engraving Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Albert Hoffman, presi- 
dent, Graphic Arts Photo-Engraving & 
Color Plate Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Adolph Buechele, president, Rogers En- 
graving Co., Chicago, Ill.; Henry W. 
Grady, general manager, Southern En- 
graving Co., Atlanta, Ga.; V. M. Ollier, 
president, Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; and C. S. Boothby, vice- 
president of the last named firm, who 
was selected as an alternate to Mr. 
Ollier. 





AUSTRALIAN VISITED U. S. 


A. R. Brett, mechanical superintend- 
ent for New Zealand Newspapers, Lt., 
publishers of the Auckland (N. Z.) 
Star and several other publications, ar- 
rived in Los Angeles July 14 for a 10- 
day visit. The organization will launch 
a new publication the Ladies’ Journal, 
soon, he stated. A new Hoe magazine 
press is being installed for this purpose, 
equipped for three-color work. He will 
return to the Antipodes when the Mon- 
terey sails on its return voyage next 
week. 





OFFICE MODERNIZED 

An improvement and modernization 
program has just been completed in the 
San Diego Tribune editorial rooms. A 
new system of indirect lighting has been 
installed, and new standard desks pro- 
vided throughout. Telephones have been 
placed on each desk. 





$50,000 STRIKE RELIEF FUND 


The Union Printers League of New 
Jersey, in annual meeting named a com- 
mittee to raise $50,000 for the relief of 
printers now on strike in the plants of 
the Paterson Call and Paterson News. 


FAST REPAIR WORK 


Duplex Rushed Press Parts to Daily 
in Casper in 24 Hours 


Two gears on the main shaft of the 
Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald’s Du- 
plex printing press were stripped on 
Friday evening, July 27, just at the 
completion of the day’s run, making 
further printing impossible pending in- 
stallation of new parts. Quick work on 
the part of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company at Battle Creek, Mich., and 
the cooperation of the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Press, made it possible for the Tribune- 
Herald to continue publication without 
missing an issue. The Tribune-Herald 
does not issue a Saturday paper, and 
the Sunday paper was printed at the 
Sheridan Press plant. 

J. E. and Earl Hanway, Tribune- 
Herald co-publishers, immediately tele- 
phoned the Duplex Company what 
parts were needed. The replacement 
parts were sent air express, arriving 
in Cheyennse Saturday evening, July 28, 
where a special messenger awaited them 
and completed the delivery by automo- 
bile. The repairs were made on Sun- 
day, putting the press in readiness for 
regular runs on Monday. G. Peck is 
the paper’s mechanical superintendent. 





GRAND RAPIDS PRESS BUILDS 


Adding One-Story Structure on His- 
toric Site for Circulation Uses 


Preparatory to erecting an addition to 
its building, the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press is razing a three-story building 
adjacent to its plant. A one-story ad- 
dition, to house the mailing room and 
newspaper boys’ lobby and to serve as 
a loading room and garage for Press 
trucks, is to be constructed. 


The building being razed was occu- 
pied by the Grand Rapids Herald from 
1904 until the Herald purchased the 
property to the west of it and con- 
structed its present quarters. Prior to 
that the spot had historical signifi- 
cance, the original grant extending 
back to Oct. 13, 1832. The late Gen. 
Israel C. Smith constructed a hotel on 
the site in 1886. Since its acquisition 
by the Press a number of years ago, 
the upper floors have been used for 
storage by the newspaper. 

Both the Press and the Herald, when 
they selected their present locations on 
each side of the site, were influenced by 
danger from high water from Grand 


XI 


River. In an early flood one year 
the Press building, which stood at that 
time on the east bank of the river, was 
flooded to the second floor and was 
obliged to bring a newspaper press by 
special train and set up a temporary 
publishing plant on higher ground. The 
Herald, which was located a block from 
the river, was forced to employ pump- 
ers from the fire department to keep 
the basement free from water. The 
o— Press plant was constructed in 





SYMBOLS EXPLAIN CRAFT 
TRADITIONS 





(Continued from page V) 








are illustrative of this crusade. Always 
dominated by principles of true Amer- 
icanism, depicted by the eagle and the 
flag, the newspapers strives to have 
justice done. This is represented by 
the scales.” 

Looking to the left of the lobby, 
one sees the two passenger elevators, 
with their black-paneled, sheet-metal 
doors, framed with aluminum trim, con- 
trasting with the warm pinkish brown 
of the marble walls. The elevator floor- 
indicators also are of aluminum. 

Beauty is to be found in the office 
of the publisher and the conference 
room, which adjoins, on the fifth floor 
of the building. The publisher’s office 
has walnut paneling, with pastel-tinted 
plastered walls, and harmonizing tone 
in the carpet. There are inner and 
outer windows, the former fitted with 
Venetian blinds, and there are leather- 
upholstered chairs and a walnut desk. 

The conference room is _ walnut 
panelled throughout, and space is pro- 
vided in the wall for built-in radio. 
The ceiling is treated with acoustical 
plaster, and there is indirect lighting 
from ornamental bronze fixtures. The 
leaded glass inner windows are supple- 
mented by non-draft outer windows. 
There is a bronze electric clock and 
Mayfair carpeting. 


Se MORLEY 
———— 





BUCKLE-BUCKLE- 
whose got the 


BUCKLE ? 


—not the wise stereotyper 
who uses flexible Morley 
Mats! The pronounced 
flexibility of Morley Mats 
is the best insurance against 
“buckle trouble” . . . the 
ample stayback saves val- 
uable time in packing. 
Don’t take our word for it 


—PROVE IT YOURSELF! 
Write for FREE test 
samples! 


MORLEY 
better 
MATS 


MORLEY BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
New York Office: 46 East 11th St. 


es MATS a 
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Here’s a camera shot of your own 
faithful subscriber, Otto B. Early. 
He’s about set to leap into his gas 
chariot for the daily traffic-handi- 
cap race to the office. It’s the same 
old story every morning ... too few 
minutes in which to bolt his break- 
fast and skim the news. 

This read - and - bite - and - run 
scramble isn’t merely tough on 
Otto’s digestion . . . it’s adownright 
strain on his eyes. Especially when 
they encounter smeared or broken 
letters ... or type that flickers! 

Such adverse reading conditions 
call for a more legible newspaper. 
And here’s how to produce it... set 
your paper in Excelsior. It looks 
larger than other newspaper types. 

What’s more, Excelsior was sci- 
entifically designed for modern 
conditions of production. It defies 
tough sessions with the dry mat 
process. It can’t smudge or smear 
despite rubber rollers and light- 
ning-action ink. You'll be amazed 
at the perfect reproduction you get 
on newsprint. 


OTTO B. EARLY SKIMS YOUR PAPER... 


ONE EYE ON THE CLOCK ...ONE ON HIS BREAKFAST! 








Linotype Excelsior | 


Set in 5 pt. Excelsior No. 1, the modern news 
Set in 5% pt. Excelsior No. 1, the modern n 
Set in 6 pt. Excelsior No. 2, the modern 
Set in 7 pt. Excelsior No. 2, the moder 
Set in 7 pt. Excelsior No. 1, the mode 
Set in 7% pt. Excelsior No. 1, the m 
Set in 8 pt. Excelsior No. 2, the mod 
Set in 8 pt. Excelsior No. 1, the mo 
Set in 9 pt. Excelsior No. 1, the m 


Set in 10 pt. Excelsior No. 1, the 
Set in 12 pt. Excelsior No. 1 





excelsior 


THE MODERN NEWSPAPER BODY TYPE 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











